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Art.  I. — History  of  the  Great  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D’Aurigne,  President  of  the  Theological  School  of  Geneva. 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  London :  1838. 

P’nglish  literature  is  singularly  defective  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to 
the  lives  of  the  great  men  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  A 
native  of  this  island  who  would  know  any  thing  to  the  purpose, 
of  Reuchlin  or  Hutten,  of  Luther  or  Melancthon,  of  Zuingle 
Bucer  or  CEcolampadius,  of  Calvin  or  Farel,  must  betake  him¬ 
self  to  other  languages  than  his  own.  To  fill  this  void  in  our 
libraries,  is  an  enterprise  which  might  stimulate  the  zeal,  and 
establish  the  reputation,  of  the  ripest  student  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  amongst  us.  In  no  other  field  could  he  discover  more 
ample  resources  for  narratives  of  dramatic  interest ;  for  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  characters  contrasted  in  every  thing  except  their  com¬ 
mon  design  ;  for  exploring  th^nnAuence  of  philosophy,  arts,  and 
manners,  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind  ;  and  for  reverently  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence,  moving  among  the  ways  and 
works  of  men,  imparting  dignity  to  events  otherwise  unimport¬ 
ant,  and  a  deep  significance  to  occurrences  in  any  other  view  as 
trivial  as  a  border  raid,  or  the  palaver  of  an  African  village. 

Take,  for  example,  the  life  of  Ulric  de  Hutten,  a  noble,  a 
warrior,  and  a  rake  ;  a  theologian  withal,  and  a  reformer ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  author,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of  a  satire 
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to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  effective  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Had  the  recreative  powers  of  Walter  Scott  been 
exercised  on  Hutten’s  story,  how  familiar  would  all  Christendom 
have  been  with  the  stern  Baron  of  Franconia,  and  Ulric,  his 
petulant  boy ;  with  the  fat  Abbot  of  Foulde  driving  the  fiery 
youth  by  penances  and  homilies  to  range  a  literary  vagabond 
on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  with  the  burgomaster  of  Frankfort, 
avenging  by  a  still  more  formidable  punishment  the  pasquinade 
which  had  insulted  his  civic  dignity.  How  vivid  would  be 
the  image  of  Hutten  at  the  siege  of  Pavia,  soothing  despair 
itself  by  writing  his  own  epitaph  ;  giving  combat  to  five  French- 
men  for  the  glory  of  Maximilian ;  and  receiving  from  the  de¬ 
lighted  Emperor  the  frugal  reward  of  a  poetic  crown.  Then 
would  have  succeeded  the  court  and  princely  patronage  of  ‘  the 
‘  Pope  of  Mentz,’  and  the  camp  and  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Sick- 
engen,  until  the  chequered  scene  closed  with  Ulric’s  death-bed 
employment  of  producing  a  satire  on  his  stupid  physician.  All 
things  were  welcome  to  Hutten  ;  arms  and  love,  theology  and 
debauchery,  a  disputation  with  the  Thomists,  a  controversy  with 
Erasmus,  or  a  war  to  the  knife  with  the  dunces  of  his  age.  His 
claim  to  have  written  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum^  has, 
indeed,  been  disputed,  though  with  little  apparent  reason.  It  is 
at  least  clear  that  he  asserted  his  own  title,  and  that  no  other 
candidate  for  that  equivocal  honour  united  in  himself  the  wit 
and  learning,  the  audacity  and  licentiousness,  which  successively 
adorn  and  disfigure  that  extraordinary  collection.  Neither  is  it 
quite  just  to  exclude  the  satirist  from  the  list  of  those  who  lent  a 
material  aid  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  not,  certainly,  by  the 
heartiest  or  the  most  contemptuous  laugh  that  dynasties,  whe¬ 
ther  civil  or  religious,  are  subverted  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deny  altogether  to  Hutten  the  praise  of  having  contributed  by 
his  merciless  banter  to  the  successes  of  wiser  and  better  men  than 
himself.  To  set  on  edge  the  teeth  of  the  Ciceronians  by  the 
Latinity  of  the  correspondents  of  the  profound  Ortuinus,  was  but 
a  pleasant  jest ;  but  it  was  something  more  to  confer  an  immor¬ 
tality  of  ridicule  on  the  erudite  doctors  who  seriously  apprehend¬ 
ed,  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  revival  at  once  of 
the  worehip  of  Minerva,  and  of  the  rite  of  circumcision.  It  was 
in  strict  satirical  justice,  that  characters  were  assigned  to  these 
sages  in  a  farce  as  broad  as  was  ever  drawn  by  Aristophanes  or 
Moliere  ;  and  which  was  destitute  neither  of  their  riotous  mirth, 
nor  even  of  some  of  that  deep  wisdom  which  it  was  their  plea¬ 
sure  to  exhibit  beneath  that  mask. 

Much  as  Luther,  himself  aspevy  incolumi  gravitate  jocutn 
tentavit,  he  received  with  little  relish  these  sallies  of  his  firce- 
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tious  ally ;  whom  he  not  only  censured  for  employing  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  reproach  and  insult,  but,  harder  still,  described  as  a 
buffoon.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  dignity  of  the  stern  Reformer 
that  the  taunt  was  unknown  to  the  object  of  it ;  for,  great  as  he 
was,  Hutten  would  not  have  spared  him ;  and  as  the  quiver  of 
few  satirists  has  been  stored  with  keener  or  more  envenomed 
shafts,  so,  few  illustrious  men  have  exposed  to  such  an  assailant 
a  greater  number  of  vulnerable  points.  But  of  these,  or  of  his 
other  private  habits,  little  is  generally  recorded.  History  having 
claimed  Luther  for  her  own.  Biography  has  yielded  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  her  more  stately  sister  ;  and  the  domestic  and  interior 
life  of  the  antagonist  of  Leo  and  of  Charles  yet  remains  to  be 
written.  The  materials  are  abundant,  and  of  the  highest  inte¬ 
rest  ; — a  collection  of  letters  scarcely  less  voluminous  than  those 
of  Voltaire ;  the  Colloquia  Mensalia,  in  some  parts  of  more 
doubtful  authenticity,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  record  of  his 
conversation  ;  his  theological  writings,  a  mine  of  egotisms  of  the 
richest  ore ;  and  the  works  of  Melancthon,  Seckendorf,  Coch- 
loeus,  Erasmus,  and  many  others,  who  flourished  in  an  age  when, 
amongst  learned  men,  to  write  and  to  live  were  almost  convert¬ 
ible  terms.  The  volume  whose  title-page  we  have  transcribed, 
is,  in  fact,  an  unfinished  life  of  Luther,  closing  with  his  appeal 
from  the  Pope  to  a  general  Council.  We  have  selected  it  as  the 
most  elaborate,  from  a  long  catalogue  of  works  on  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  recently  published  on  the  Continent,  by  the  present  inheri¬ 
tors  of  the  principles  and  passions  which  first  agitated  Europe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  far  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  of  the  series  is  the  collection  of  Lutheriana  by  M.  Michelet, 
which  w'e  are  bound  to  notice  with  especial  gratitude,  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  greater  number  of  valuable  references  than  all  other  books 
of  the  same  kind  put  together.  It  was  drawn  up  as  a  relaxation 
from  those  severer  studies  on  which  M.  Michelet’s  historical  fame 
depends.  But  the  pastime  of  some  men  is  worth  far  more  than 
the  labours  of  the  rest ;  and  this  compilation  has  every  merit  but 
that  of  an  appropriate  title  ;  for  an  autobiography  it  assuredly  is 
not,  in  any  of  the  senses,  accurate  or  popular,  of  that  much 
abused  word.  Insulated  in  our  habits  and  pursuits,  not  less  than 
in  our  geographical  position,  it  is  but  tardily  that,  within  the 
intrenchment  of  our  four  seas,  we  sympathize  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  movements  of  the  nations  which  dwell  beyond  them.  Many, 
however,  are  the  motives,  of  at  least  equal  force  in  these  islands 
as  in  the  old  and  new  continents  of  the  Christian  world,  for 
diverting  the  eye  from  the  present  to  the  past,  from  those  who 
would  now  reform,  to  those  who  first  reformed,  the  churches  of 
Europe.  Or,  if  graver  reasons  could  not  be  found,  it  is  beyond 
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all  dispute  that  the  professors  of  Wittemburg,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  formed  a  group  as  much  more  entertaining  than  those  of 
Oxford  at  present,  as  the  contest  with  Ur  Eck  exceeded  in  inte¬ 
rest  the  squabble  with  Dr  Hampden. 

The  old  Adam  in  Martin  Luther  (a  favourite  subject  of  his 
discourse),  was  a  very  formidable  personage  ;  lodged  in  a  bodily 
frame  of  surpassing  vigour,  solicited  by  vehement  appetites,  and 
alive  to  all  the  passions  by  which  man  is  armed  for  offensive  or 
defensive  warfare  with  his  fellows.  In  accordance  with  a  general 
law,  that  temperament  was  sustained  by  nerves  which  shrunk 
neither  from  the  endurance  nor  the  infliction  of  necessary  pain ; 
and  by  a  courage  which  rose  at  the  approach  of  difficulty,  and 
exulted  in  the  presence  of  danger.  A  rarer  prodigality  of  nature 
combined  with  these  endowments  an  inflexible  reliance  on  the 
conclusions  of  his  own  understanding,  and  on  the  energy  of  his 
own  will.  He  came  forth  on  the  theatre  of  life  another  Samp¬ 
son  Agonistes,  ‘  with  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind,  and  celes- 
‘  tial  vigour  armed ready  to  wage  an  unequal  combat  with  the 
haughtiest  of  the  giants  of  Gath;  or  to  shake  down,  though  it  were 
on  his  own  head,  the  columns  of  the  proudest  of  her  temples. 
Viewed  in  his  belligerent  aspect,  he  might  have  seemed  a  being 
cut  off'  from  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  bearing 
from  on  high  a  commission  to  bring  to  pass  the  remote  ends  of 
the  Divine  benevolence,  by  means  appalling  to  human  guilt  and 
to  human  weakness.  But  he  w'as  reclaimed  into  the  bosom  of 
the  great  family  of  man,  by  bonds  fashioned  in  strength  and 
number  proportioned  to  the  vigour  of  the  propensities  they  were 
intended  to  control.  There  brooded  over  him  a  constitutional 
melancholy,  sometimes  engendering  sadness,  but  more  often 
giving  birth  to  dreams  so  wild,  that,  if  vivified  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Dante,  they  might  have  passed  into  visions  as  awful  and 
majestic  as  those  of  the  Inferno.  As  these  mists  rolled  away 
bright  gleams  of  sunshine  took  their  place ;  and  that  robust  mind 
yielded  itself  to  social  enjoyments,  with  the  hearty  relish,  the 
broad  humour,  and  the  glorious  profusion  of  sense  and  nonsense, 
which  betoken  the  relaxations  of  those  who  are  for  the  moment 
abdicating  the  mastery,  to  become  the  companions  of  ordinary 
men.  Luther  had  other  and  yet  more  potent  spells  with  which 
to  exorcise  the  demons  who  haunted  him.  lie  had  ascertained 
and  taught  that  the  spirit  of  darkness  abhors  sweet  sounds  not 
less  than  light  itself ;  for  music,  while  it  chases  away  the  evil 
suggestions,  effectually  baffles  the  wiles  of  the  tempter.  His 
lute,  and  hand,  and  voice,  accompanying  his  own  solemn  melo¬ 
dies,  were  therefore  raised  to  repel  the  more  vehement  aggressions 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  whose  feebler  assaults  he  encountered 
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by  studying’  the  politics  of  a  rookery,  by  assigning  to  each  beau-  ! 

tiful  creation  of  his  flower-beds  an  appropriate  sylph  or  genius,  ! 

by  the  company  of  his  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  the  sports  of  j 

their  saucy  John  and  playful  Magdalene. 

The  name  of  Catherine  has  long  enjoyed  a  wide  but  doubtful  I 

celebrity.  She  was  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  was  still  young  | 

when  she  renounced  the  ancient  faith,  her  convent,  and  her  vows, 
to  become  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther.  From  this  portentous  union 
of  a  monk  and  nun,  the  ‘  obscure  men’  confidently  predicted  the 
birth  of  Antichrist ;  while  the  wits  and  scholars  greeted  their 
nuptials  with  a  thick  hail-storm  of  epigrams,  hymns,  and  dithy- 
rambics,  the  learned  Eccius  himself  chiming  into  the  loud  cho¬ 
rus  with  an  elaborate  epithalamium.  The  bridegroom  met  the 
tempest,  with  the  spirit  of  another  Benedict,  by  a  counter-blast 
of  invective  and  sarcasms,  which,  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title  of  ‘  the  Lion  and  the  Ass,’  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this 
redoubtable  controversy.  ‘  My  enemies,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  triumph- 
‘  ed.  They  shouted,  /o,  lo  !  I  was  resolved  to  shew  that,  old 
‘  and  feeble  as  I  am,  I  am  not  going  to  sound  a  retreat.  I  trust 
‘  I  shall  do  still  more  to  spoil  their  merriment.’ 

This  indiscreet,  if  not  criminal  marriage,  scarcely  admitted  a 
more  serious  defence.  Yet  Luther  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  justify.  He  had  inculcated  on 
others  the  advantages  of  the  conjugal  state,  and  was  bound  to 
enforce  his  precepts  by  his  example.  The  war  of  the  peasants 
had  brought  reproach  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  sustain  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
and  to  bear  his  testimony  to  evangelical  truth  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words.  Therefore,  it  was  fit  that  he  should  marry  a  nun. 

Such  is  the  logic  of  inclination,  and  such  the  presumption  of  un¬ 
interrupted  success.  ‘  Dr  Ortuinus’  himself  never  lent  his  vener¬ 
able  sanction  to  a  stranger  sophistry,  than  that  which  could  thus 
discover  in  one  great  scandal  an  apology  for  another  far  more 
justly  oft'ensive. 

Catherine  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  if  Holbein’s  portrait  may 
be  believed  ;  although  even  her  personal  charms  have  been  rudely 
impugned  by  her  husband’s  enemies,  in  grave  disquisitions  devoted 
to  that  momentous  question.  Bettor  still,  she  was  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  wife.  But  there  is  a  no  less  famous  Catherine  ^ 

to  whom  she  bore  a  strong  family  resemblance.  She  brought 
from  her  nunnery  an  anxious  mind,  a  shrewish  temper,  and  great 
volubility  of  speech.  Luther’s  arts  w’ore  not  those  of  Petruchio. 

With  him  reverence  for  woman  was  at  once  a  natural  instinct 
and  a  point  of  doctrine.  He  observed,  that  when  the  first  woman 
was  brought  to  the  first  man  to  receive  her  name,  he  called  her 
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not  wife  but  mother — ‘  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  living’ — a  word, 
he  says,  ‘  more  eloquent  than  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Demos- 
‘  thenes.’  So,  like  a  wise  and  kind-hearted  man,  when  his  Cathe¬ 
rine  prattled  he  smiled ;  when  she  frowned,  he  playfully  stole 
away  her  anger,  and  chided  her  anxieties  with  the  gentlest  sooth¬ 
ing-  A  happier  or  a  more  peaceful  home  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  land  of  domestic  tenderness.  Yet,  the  confession  must  be 
made,  that,  from  first  to  last,  this  love  tale  is  nothing  less  than  a 
case  of  Ubsu  mqjestas  against  the  sovereignty  of  romance.  Luther 
and  his  bride  did  not  meet  on  either  side  with  the  raptures  of  a 
first  afiPection.  He  had  long  before  sighed  for  the  fair  Ave 
Schonfelden,  and  she  had  not  concealed  her  attachment  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  Jerome  Baungartner.  Ave  had  bestowed  herself  in  marriage 
on  a  physician  of  Prussia ;  and  before  Luther’s  irrevocable  vowi 
were  pledged,  Jerome  received  from  his  great  rival  an  intimation 
that  he  still  possessed  the  heart,  and,  with  common  activity, 
might  even  yet  secure  the  hand  of  Catherine.  But  honest  Je¬ 
rome  was  not  a  man  to  be  hurried.  He  silently  resigned  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  his  illustrious  competitor,  who,  even  in  the  moment 
of  success,  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  and  the  frankness  to 
avow,  that  his  love  was  not  of  a  flaming  or  ungovernable  nature. 

‘  Nothing  on  this  earth,’  said  the  good  Dame  Ursula  Schweick- 
ard,  with  whom  Luther  boarded  when  at  school  at  Eisenach,  ‘  is 

*  of  such  inestimable  value  as  a  woman’s  love.’  This  maxim, 
recommended  more,  perhaps,  by  truth  than  originality,  dwelt  long 
on  the  mind  and  on  the  tongue  of  the  Reformer.  To  have  dis¬ 
missed  this  or  any  other  text  without  a  commentary  would  have 
been  abhorrent  from  his  temper ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Catherine  he  thus  insists  on  a  kindred  doctrine,  the  converse  of 
the  first.  ‘  The  greatest  favour  of  God  is  to  have  a  good  and 
‘  pious  husband,  to  whom  you  can  entrust  your  all,  your  person, 

‘  and  even  your  life ;  whose  children  and  yours  are  the  same. 

‘  Catherine,  you  have  a  pious  husband  who  loves  you.  You  are 
‘  an  empress  ;  thank  God  for  it.’  His  conjugal  meditations  were 
often  in  a  gayer  mood ;  as,  for  example, — ‘  If  I  were  going  to 

*  make  love  again,  I  would  carve  an  obedient  woman  out  of 
‘  marble,  in  despair  of  finding  one  in  any  other  way.’ — ‘  During 

*  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  she  would  sit  by  my  side  while  I 
‘  was  at  my  books,  and,  not  having  any  thing  else  to  say,  would 
‘  ask  me  whether  in  Prussia  the  Margrave  and  the  house  steward 
‘  were  not  always  brothers. — Did  you  say  your  Pater,  Catherine, 
‘  before  you  began  that  sermon  ?  If  you  had,  I  think  you  would 
‘  have  been  forbidden  to  preach.’  He  addresses  her  sometimes  as 
my  Lord  Catherine,  or  Catherine  the  Queen,  the  Empress,  the 
Doctoress ;  or  as  Catherine  the  rich  and  noble  Lady  of  Zeilsdorf, 
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where  they  had  a  cottage  and  a  few  roods  of  ground.  But  as  age 
advanced,  these  playful  sallies  were  abandoned  for  the  following 
graver  and  more  affectionate  style.  ‘  To  the  gracious  Lady 
‘  Catherine  Luther,  my  dear  wife,  who  vexes  herself  overmuch, 

‘  grace  and  peace  in  the  Lord !  Dear  Catherine,  you  should  read 
<  St  John,  and  what  is  said  in  the  Cathechism  of  the  confidence 
‘  to  be  reposed  in  God.  Indeed  you  torment  yourself  as  though 
‘  he  w’ere  not  Almighty,  and  could  not  produce  new  Doctors 
‘  Martin  by  the  score,  if  the  old  doctor  should  drown  himself  in 
‘  the  Saal.’ — ‘  There  is  one  who  watches  over  me  more  effectu- 
‘  ally  than  thou  canst,  or  than  all  the  angels.  He  sits  at  the  right 
‘  hand  of  the  Father  Almighty.  Therefore  be  calm.’ 

There  were  six  children  of  this  marriage ;  and  it  is  at  once 
touching  and  amusing  to  see  with  what  adroitness  Luther  con- 
tiived  to  gratify  at  once  his  tenderness  as  a  father,  and  his  taste 
as  a  theologian.  When  the  brightening  eye  of  one  of  the  urchins 
round  his  table  confessed  the  allurements  of  a  downy  peach,  it 
was  ‘  the  image  of  a  soul  rejoicing  in  hope.’  Over  an  infant 
i  pressed  to  his  mother’s  bosom,  thus  moralized  the  severe  but 
affectionate  reformer :  ‘  That  babe  and  every  thing  else  which 
‘  belongs  to  us  is  hated  by  the  Pope,  by  Duke  George,  by  their 
‘adherents,  and  by  all  the  devils.  Yet,  dear  little  fellow,  he 
[  '  troubles  himself  not  a  whit  for  all  these  powerful  enemies,  he 

'  gaily  sucks  the  breast,  looks  round  him  with  a  loud  laugh,  and 
'  lets  them  storm  as  they  like.’  There  were  darker  seasons,  when 
even  theology  and  polemics  gave  way  to  the  more  powerful  voice 
of  nature  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  the  deepest  wisdom  any  thing  to  add 
to  his  lamentation  over  the  bier  of  bis  daughter  Magdalene. 

*  Such  is  the  power  of  natural  affection,  that  1  cannot  endure  this 
‘  without  tears  and  groans,  or  rather  an  utter  deadness  of  heart. 

‘  At  the  bottom  of  my  soul  are  engraven  her  looks,  her  words,  her 
‘  gestures,  as  I  gazed  at  her  in  her  lifetime  and  on  her  deathbed. 

‘  My  dutif^ul,  my  gentle  daughter  !  Even  the  death  of  Christ  (and 
‘  what  are  ail  deaths  compared  to  his  ?)  cannot  tear  me  from  this 
‘  thought  as  it  should.  She  was  playful,  lovely,  and  full  of  love  !’ 

Whatever  others  may  think  of  these  nursery  tales,  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  reasons  of  our  own  for  suspecting  that  there  is  not,  on  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  a  Papa  who  will  not  read  the  following  letter, 
sent  by  Luther  to  his  eldest  boy  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
with  more  interest  than  any  or  all  of  the  five  ‘  Confessions’  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Emperor  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

‘  Grace  and  peace  be  with  thee,  my  dear  little  boy  1  I  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  are  attentive  to  your  lessons  and  your  prayers.  Persevere,  my 
child,  and  when  1  come  home  I  will  bring  you  some  pretty  fisiring.  I 
know  of  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of  children  in  golden  dresses,  who  run 
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about  under  the  trees,  eating  apples,  pears,  cherries,  nuts,  and  plums. 
They  jump  and  sing  and  are  full  of  glee,  and  they  have  pretty  little 
horses  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.  As  I  went  by  this  garden 
I  asked  the  owner  of  it  who  those  children  were,  and  he  told  me  that 
they  were  the  good  children,  who  loved  to  say  their  prayers,  and  to  learn 
their  lessons,  and  who  fear  God.  Then  I  said  to  him.  Dear  sir,  I  have  a 
hoy,  little  John  Luther;  may  not  he  too  come  to  this  garden,  to  eat  these 
beautiful  apples  and  pears,  to  ride  these  pretty  little  horses,  and  to  play 
with  the  other  children  ?  And  the  man  said,  If  he  is  very  good,  if  he 
says  his  prayers,  and  learns  his  lessons  cheerfully,  he  may  come,  and  he 
may  bring  w'ith  him  little  Philip  and  little  James.  Here  they  will  find 
fifes  and  drums  and  other  nice  instruments  to  play  upon,  and  they  shall 
dance  and  shoot  with  little  crossbows.  Then  the  man  showed  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  a  beautiful  meadow  to  dance  in.  13ut  all  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  morning  before  the  children  had  dined  ;  so  I  could  not  stay 
till  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  but  I  said  to  the  man,  I  will  go  and  write 
to  my  dear  little  John,  and  teach  him  to  be  good,  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
learn  his  lessons,  that  he  may  come  to  this  garden.  But  he  has  an  Aunt 
Magdalene,  whom  he  loves  very  much, — may  he  bring  her  with  him  ?  The 
man  said,  Yes,  tell  him  that  they  may  come  together.  Be  good,  there¬ 
fore,  dear  child,  and  tell  Philip  and  James  the  same,  that  you  may  all 
come  and  play  in  this  beautiful  garden.  I  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
God.  Give  my  love  to  your  Aunt  Magdalene,  and  kiss  her  for  me. 
From  your  Papa  who  loves  you, — Martin  Luther.’ 


If  it  be  not  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  quotation  of  this  fatherly 
epistle  to  say,  that  it  is  the  talk  of  Martin  Luther,  a  weightier 
defence  may  be  drawn  from  the  remark  that  it  illustrates  one 
of  his  most  serious  opinions.  The  views  commonly  received 
amongst  Christians,  of  the  nature  of  the  happiness  reserved  in 
another  state  of  being,  for  the  obedient  and  faithful  in  this  life, 
he  regarded,  if  not  as  erroneous,  yet  as  resting  on  no  sufficient 
foundation,  and  as  ill  adapted  to  ‘  allure  to  brighter  worlds.’ 
He  thought  that  the  enjoyments  of  Heaven  had  been  refined 
away  to  such  a  point  of  evanescent  spirituality  as  to  deprive  them 
of  their  necessary  attraction  ;  and  the  allegory  invented  for  the 
delight  of  little  John,  was  but  the  adaptation  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  child  of  a  doctrine  which  he  was  accustomed  to  inculcate  on 
others,  under  imagery  more  elevated  than  that  of  drums,  cross 
bows,  and  golden  bridles. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  nursery  to  the  servants’  hall 
and  they  who  have  borne  with  the  parental  counsels  to  little  John, 
may  endure  the  following  letter  respecting  an  aged  namesake  of 
his,  who  was  about  to  quit  Luther’s  family  : — 


his,  who  was  about  to  quit  Luther’s  family  : — 

‘  We  must  dismiss  old  John  with  honour.  We  know  that  he  has 
always  served  us  faithfully  and  zealously,  and  as  became  a  Christian  ser¬ 
vant.  What  have  we  not  given  to  vagabonds  and  thankless  students 
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who  have  made  a  bad  use  of  our  money  ?  So  we  will  not  be  niggardly  to 
so  worthy  a  servant,  on  w  hom  our  money  will  be  bestow  ed  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  God,  You  need  not  remind  me  that  we  are  not  rich.  I 
would  gladly  give  him  ten  florins  if  I  had  them,  but  do  not  let  it  he  less 
than  five,  lie  is  not  able  to  do  much  fur  himself.  Pray  help  him  in 
any  other  way  you  can.  Think  how  this  money  can  he  raised.  There 
is  a  silver  cup  which  might  be  pawned.  Sure  1  am  that  God  will  not 
desert  us.  Adieu.’ 

Luther’s  pleasures  were  as  simple  as  his  domestic  aifections 
were  pure.  lie  wrote  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr  Hallam,  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  the 
doggerel  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  meretricious  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  later  versifiers  of  the  Songs  of  David.  He  wedded 
to  them  music  of  his  own,  to  which  the  most  obtuse  ear  cannot 
listen  without  emotion.  The  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Germany 
was,  in  this  respect,  a  true  child  of  that  vocal  land  ;  for  such  was 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  art  that  he  assigned  to  it  a  place  second 
only  to  that  of  theology  itself.  He  W’as  also  an  ardent  lover  of 
painting,  and  yielded  to  Albert  Uurer  the  homage  which  he  de¬ 
nied  to  Cajetan  and  Erasmus.  His  are  among  the  earliest  works 
embellished  by  the  aid  of  the  engraver.  With  the  birds  of  his 
native  country  he  had  established  a  strict  intimacy,  w’atching, 
smiling,  and  thus  moralizing  over  their  habits.  ‘  T  hat  little  fel- 
‘low,’  he  said  of  a  bird  going  to  roost,  ‘  has  chosen  his  shelter, 

‘  and  is  quietly  rocking  himself  to  sleep  w'ithout  a  care  for  to- 
‘  morrow’s  lodging,  calmly  holding  by  his  little  twig,  and  leaving 
‘  God  to  think  for  him.’  The  following  parable,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin,  is  in  a  more  ambitious  strain. 

‘  Yon  are  going  to  Augsburg  without  having  taken  the  auspices,  and 
ignorant  when  you  will  he  allowed  to  begin.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
in  the  midst  of  the  Comitia,  in  the  presence  of  illustrious  sovereigns, 
kings,  dukes,  grandees,  and  nobles,  who  are  solemnly  debating  afifairs  of 
state,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  their  deliberations  and  decrees.  In¬ 
stead  of  imprisoning  themselves  in  those  royal  caverns  which  you  call 
palaces,  they  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  arch  of 
Heaven  for  their  tent,  substituting  for  costly  tapestries  the  foliage  of 
trees,  where  they  enjoy  their  liberty.  Instead  ot  confining  themselves 
ill  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  they  range  over  the  earth  to  its  utmost 
limits.  They  detest  the  stupid  luxuries  of  silk  and  embroidery,  but  all 
dress  in  the  same  colour,  and  put  on  very  much  the  same  looks,  losay 
the  truth,  they  all  wear  black,  and  all  sing  one  tune.  It  is  a  song  formed 
of  a  single  note,  with  no  variation  but  what  is  produced  by  the  pleasing 
contrast  of  young  and  old  voices.  I  have  seen  and  heard  nothing  of 
their  emperor.  They  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  quadruped  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  gentry,  having  a  much  better  method  for  setting  the  heavi¬ 
est  artillery  at  defiance.  As  far  as  I  have  heen  able  to  understand  their 
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resolutions  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  they  haye  unanimously  deter¬ 
mined  to  wa^e  war  through  the  whole  year  against  the  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  and  the  best  corn  and  fruits  of  every  kind.  There  is  reason  to 
fear,  that  victory  will  attend  them  everywhere,  for  they  are  a  skilful  and 
crafty  race  of  warriors,  equally  expert  in  collecting  booty  by  violence  and 
by  surprise.  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  their  assemblies 
as  an  idle  looker-on.  The  hope  I  cherish  of  the  triumphs  of  their 
valour  over  the  wheat  and  barley,  and  every  other  enemy,  renders  me  the 
sincere  and  faithful  friend  of  these  patres  patrice,  these  saviours  of  the 
commonwealth.  If  I  could  serve  them  by  a  wish,  1  would  implore  their 
deliverance  from  their  present  ugly  name  of  Crows.  This  is  nonsense, 
but  there  is  some  seriousness  in  it.  It  is  a  jest  which  helps  me  to  drive 
away  painful  thoughts.  ’ 

The  love  of  fables,  which  Luther  thus  indulged  at  one  of  the 
most  eventful  eras  of  his  life,  was  amongst  his  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments.  iLsop  lay  on  the  same  table  with  the  book  of  Psalms,  and 
the  two  translations  proceeded  alternately.  Except  the  Bible,  he 
declared  that  he  knew  no  better  book  ;  and  pronounced  it  not  to 
be  the  work  of  any  single  author,  but  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  all  ages.  It  supplied  him  w'ith  endless  jests  and 
allusions;  as  for  example, — ‘  The  dog  in  charge  of  the  butcher’s 
‘  tray,  unable  to  defend  it  from  the  avidity  of  other  curs,  said— 

‘  Well,  then,  I  may  as  w’ell  have  my  share  of  the  meat,  and  fell  to 
‘  accordingly ;  which  is  precisely  what  the  Emperor  is  doing  with 
‘  the  property  of  the  church.’ 

Few  really  great  men,  indeed,  have  hazarded  a  larger  number  of 
jokes  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  note-taking  associates.  They  have 
left  on  record  the  following  amidst  many  other  memorabilia:— 

‘  God  made  the  Priest.  The  Devil  set  about  an  imitation,  but 
*  he  made  the  tonsure  too  large,  and  produced  a  Monk.’  A  cup 
composed  of  five  hoops  or  rings  of  glass  of  different  colours  cir¬ 
culated  at  his  table.  Eisleben,  an  Antinomian,  was  of  the  party. 
Luther  pledged  him  in  the  following  words: — ‘  Within  the  second 
‘  of  these  rings  lie  the  Ten  Commandments;  within  the  next  ring 
‘  the  Creed ;  then  comes  the  Paternoster ;  the  Catechism  lies  at 
‘  the  bottom.’  So  saying,  he  drank  it  off.  When  Eisleben’s  turn 
came,  he  emptied  the  cup  only  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  ring.  ‘  Ah,  said  Luther,  I  knew  that  he  would  stick  at 
‘  the  Commandments,  and  therefore  would  not  reach  the  Creed, 
‘  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  the  Catechism.’ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Luther’s  pleasantries  are 
less  remarkable  for  wit  or  delicacy  than  for  the  union  of  strong 
sense  and  honest  merriment.  They  were  the  careless,  though 
not  inconsiderate  sport  of  a  free-spoken  man,  in  a  circle  where 
religion  and  modesty,  protected,  by  an  inbred  reverence,  did  not 
seek  the  doubtful  defence  of  conventional  outworks.  But  pen- 
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give  thoughts  were  the  more  habitual  food  of  his  overburden¬ 
ed  mind.  Neither  social  enjoyments,  nor  the  tenderness  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  could  ever  long  repel  the  melancholy  which  brooded 
over  him.  It  breaks  out  in  every  part  of  his  correspondence,  and 
tinges  all  his  recorded  conversation.  ‘  Because,’  he  says,  ‘  my 
‘  manner  is  sometimes  gay  and  joyous,  many  think  that  I  am 
‘  always  treading  on  roses,  God  knows  what  is  in  my  heart.’ 

<  There  is  nothing  in  this  life  which  gives  me  pleasure  ;  I  am 
‘  tired  of  it.  May  the  Lord  come  quickly  and  take  me  hence. 

‘  Let  him  come  to  his  final  judgment — I  await  the  blow.  Let  him 
‘burl  his  thunders,  that  1  may  be  at  rest.’  ‘  Forty  years  more 
‘  life !  I  would  not  purchase  Paradise  at  such  a  ‘  price.’  Y et, 
with  this  lassitude  of  the  world,  his  contemplations  of  death  were 
golemn,  even  to  sadness.  ‘  How  gloriously,’  said  his  friend.  Dr 
Jonas,  ‘  does  St  Paul  speak  of  his  own  death.  I  cannot  enter 
into  tins.’  ‘  It  appears  to  me,’  replied  Luther,  ‘  that  when  me- 
‘  dilating  on  that  subject,  even  St  Paul  himself  could  not  have 
‘felt  all  the  energy  which  possessed  him  when  he  wrote.  I 
‘preach,  write,  and  talk  about  dying,  with  a  greater  firmness 
‘than  I  really  possess,  or  than  others  ascribe  to  me.’  In  common 
with  all  men  of  this  temperament,  he  was  profuse  in  extolling  the 
opposite  disposition.  ‘  The  birds,’  he  says,  ‘  must  fly  over  our 
‘  heads,  but  why  allow  them  to  roost  in  our  hair  ?  ’  ‘  Gaiety  and 
‘alight  heart,  in  all  virtue  and  decorum,  are  the  best  medicine 
‘  for  the  young,  or  rather  for  all.  I  who  have  passed  my  life  in 
‘dejection  and  gloomy  thoughts,  now  catch  at  enjoyment,  come 
‘  from  what  quarter  it  may,  and  even  seek  for  it.  Criminal  plea- 
‘  sure,  indeed,  comes  from  Satan,  but  that  which  we  find  in  the 
‘society  of  good  and  pious  men  is  approved  by  God.  Ride, 

*  hunt  with  your  friends,  amuse  yourself  in  their  company.  So- 
‘  litude  and  melancholy  are  poison.  They  are  deadly  to  all,'  but, 

‘  above  all,  to  the  young.’ 

The  sombre  character  of  Luther’s  mind  cannot  be  correctly 
understood  by  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  legendary 
traditions  of  his  native  land.  This  remark  is  made  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  M.  Henry  Heine,  with  that  curious  knowledge  of  such 
lore  as  none  but  a  denizen  of  Germany  could  acquire.  In  the 
mines  of  Mansfeld,  at  Eisenach  and  at  Krfurth,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  worlds  were  almost  equally  populous ;  and  the 
training  of  youth  was  not  merely  a  discipline  for  the  future 
offices  of  life,  but  an  initiation  into  mysteries  as  impressive, 
though  not  quite  so  sublime,  as  those  of  Eleusis.  The  unearthly 
inhabitants  of  every  land  are  near  of  kin  to  the  human  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  The  KillkropflF  of  Sa.\ony  differed  from  a  fairy  or 
a  hamadryad  as  a  Saxon  differs  from  a  Frenchman  or  a  Greek ; 
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the  thin  essences  by  which  these  spiritual  bodies  are  sustained 
being  distilled  according  to  their  various  national  tastes,  from  the 
dews  of  Hymettus,  the  light  wines  of  Provenqe,  and  the  strong 
beer  of  Germany.  At  the  fireside  around  which  Luther’s  family 
drew,  in  his  childhood,  there  gathered  a  race  of  imps  who  may  be 
considered  as  the  presiding  genii  of  the  turnspit  and  the  stable; 
— witches  expert  in  the  right  use  of  the  broomstick,  but  incapable 
of  perverting  it  into  a  locomotive  engine  ;  homely  in  gait,  coarse 
in  feature,  sordid  in  their  habits,  with  canine  appetites,  and  super¬ 
human  pow’ers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  eaten  up  with  misan¬ 
thropy.  When,  in  his  twentieth  year,  Luther  for  the  first  time 
opened  the  Bible,  and  read  there  of  spiritual  agents,  the  invete¬ 
rate  enemies  of  our  race,  these  spectra  were  projected  on  a  mind 
over  which  such  legends  had  already  exercised  an  indestru^ 
tible  influence.  Satan  and  his  angels  crowded  upon  his  imagi- 
nation,  neither  as  shapeless  presences  casting  their  gloomy  sk- 
dows  on  the  soul,  nor  as  mysterious  impersonations  of  her  fonl 
and  cruel  desires,  nor  as  warriors  engaged  with  the  powers  of 
light,  and  love,  and  holiness,  in  the  silent  motionless  war  of  an¬ 
tagonist  energies.  Luther’s  devils  were  a  set  of  athletic,  cross- 
grained,  ill-conditioned  wretches,  with  vile  shapes  and  fiendish 
faces ;  who,  like  the  monsters  of  Dame  Ursula’s  kitchen,  gave 
buffet  for  buffet,  hate  for  hate,  and  joke  for  joke.  His  Satan 
was  not  only  something  less  than  archangel  ruined,  but  was  quite 
below  the  society  of  that  Prince  of  Darkness,  whom  Mad  Tom  in 
Lear  declares  to  have  been  a  gentleman.  Possessing  a  sensitive 
rather  than  a  creative  imagination,  Luther  transferred  the  vision¬ 
ary  lore,  drawn  from  these  humble  sources,  to  the  machinery  of 
the  great  epic  of  revelation,  with  but  little  change  or  embellish¬ 
ment  ;  and  thus  contrived  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  very  vulgar 
prose  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  inspired  poetry. 

At  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  his  Patmos,  where  he  dwelt  the 
W’illing  prisoner  of  his  friendly  sovereign,  the  Reformer  chanced 
to  have  a  plate  of  nuts  at  his  supper  table.  How  many  of  them 
he  swallowed,  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  Boswell  to  tell ;  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  not  a  few — for,  as  he  slept,  the  nuts,  animated  as  it  would 
seem  by  the  demon  of  the  pantry,  executed  a  sort  of  waltz, 
knocking  against  each  other,  and  against  the  slumberer’s  bed¬ 
stead  ;  when,  lo  !  the  staircase  became  possessed  by  a  hundred 
barrels  rolling  up  and  down,  under  the  guidance,  probably,  of  the 
imp  of  the  spigot.  Yet  all  approach  to  Luther’s  room  was  barred 
by  chains  and  by  an  iron  door — vain  entrenchments  against 
Satan  !  He  arose,  solemnly  defied  the  fiend,  repeated  the  eighth 
Psalm,  and  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  Another  visit  from  the 
same  fearful  adversary  at  Nuremburg  led  to  the  opposite  result. 
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The  Reformer  flew  from  his  bed  to  seek  refuge  in  society. 
Once  upon  a  time,  Carlostadt,  the  Sacramentarian,  being  in  the 
pulpit,  saw  a  tall  man  enter  the  church,  and  take  his  seat  by  one 
of  the  burgesses  of  the  town.  The  intruder  then  retired,  betook 
himself  to  the  preacher’s  house,  and  exhibited  frightful  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  break  all  the  bones  of  his  child.  Thinking 
better  of  it,  however,  he  left  with  the  boy  a  message  for  Carlo- 
gtadt,  that  he  might  be  looked  for  again  in  three  days.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that,  on  the  third  day,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
poor  preacher,  and  of  his  attacks  on  Luther  and  Consubstantia- 
doD.  In  the  cloisters  at  Wittemburg,  Luther  himself  heard  that 

E'‘^r  noise  which  attests  the  devil’s  presence.  It  came  from 
a  stove,  resembling,  for  all  the  world,  the  sound  of  throw- 
ing  a  faggot  on  the  fire.  This  sound,  however,  is  not  invariable. 
An  old  priest,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  heard  Satan  behind  him, 
granting  like  a  whole  herd  of  swine.  ‘  Ah  !  ha  !  master  devil,’ 
and  the  priest,  ‘  you  have  your  deserts.  There  was  a  time  when 
‘  you  were  a  beautiful  angel,  and  there  you  are  turned  into  a 
‘  rascally  hog.’  The  priest’s  devotions  proceeded  without  further 
disturbance ;  ‘  for,’  observed  Luther,  ‘  there  is  nothing  the  devil 
‘  can  bear  so  little  as  contempt.’  He  once  saw  and  even  touched 
a  KiUkropfl"  or  supposititious  child.  This  was  at  Dessau.  The 
deviling, — for  it  had  no  other  parent  than  Satan  himself, — was 
about  twelve  years  old,  and  looked  exactly  like  any  other  boy. 
But  the  unlucky  brat  could  do  nothing  but  eat.  He  consumed 
as  much  food  as  four  ploughmen.  When  things  went  ill  in  the 
house,  his  laugh  was  to  be  heard  all  over  it.  If  matters  went 
smoothly,  there  was  no  peace  for  his  screaming.  Luther  spor¬ 
tively  asserts  that  he  recommended  the  elector  to  have  this  scape¬ 
grace  throw'n  into  the  Moldau,  as  it  was  a  mere  lump  of  flesh 
without  a  soul.  His  visions  sometimes  assumed  a  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance,  if  not  a  loftier  aspect.  In  the  year  1496,  a  frightful  monster 
was  discovered  in  the  Tiber.  It  had  the  head  of  an  ass,  an  emblem 
of  the  Pope ;  for  the  Church  being  a  spiritual  body  incapable  of 
a  head,  the  Pope,  who  had  audaciously  assumed  that  character, 
was  fitly  represented  under  this  asinine  figure.  The  right  hand 
resembled  an  elephant’s  foot,  typifying  the  Papal  tyranny  over 
the  weak  and  timid.  The  right  foot  was  like  an  ox’s  hoof,  sha¬ 
dowing  forth  the  spiritual  oppression  exercised  by  doctors,  con¬ 
fessors,  nuns,  monks,  and  scholastic  theologians  ;  while  the  left 
foot,  armed  with  griffin’s  claws,  could  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
various  ministers  of  the  Pope’s  civil  authority.  How  far  Luther 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  monster  whose  mysterious  signi¬ 
fication  he  thus  interprets,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide.  Yet 
It  is  difficult  to  read  his  exposition,  and  to  suppose  it  a  mere 
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pleasantry.  So  constantly  was  be  haunted  with  this  midnight 
crew  of  devils,  as  to  have  raised  a  serious  doubt  of  his  sanity, 
which  even  Mr  Hullam  does  not  entirely  discountenance.  Yet 
the  hypothesis  is  surely  gratuitous.  Intense  study  deranging 
the  digestive  organs  of  a  man,  whose  bodily  constitution  required 
vigorous  exercise,  and  whose  mind  had  been  early  stored  with 
such  dreams  as  we  have  mentioned,  sufficiently  explain  the  rest* 
less  importunity  of  the  goblins  amongst  whom  he  lived,  h 
is  easier  for  a  man  to  be  in  advance  of  his  age  on  any  other 
subject  than  this.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  nerves  of 
Seneca  or  Pliny  would  have  been  equal  to  a  solitary  evening 
walk  by  the  lake  Avernus.  What  wonder,  then,  if  Martin  Luther 
was  convinced  that  suicides  fall  not  by  their  own  hands,  but  by 
those  of  diabolical  emissaries,  who  really  adjust  the  cord  or  point 
the  knife — that  particular  spots,  as,  for  example,  the  pool  near 
the  summit  of  the  Mons  PilatuS)  were  desecrated  to  Satan — that 
the  wailings  of  his  victims  are  to  be  heard  in  the  bowlings  of  the 
night  wind — or  that  the  throwing  a  stone  into  a  pond  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  immediately  provoked  such  struggles  of  the  enl 
spirit  imprisoned  below  the  water,  as  shook  the  neighbouring 
country  like  an  earthquake  ? 

The  mental  phantasmagoria  of  so  illustrious  a  man  are  an  eihi> 
bition  to  which  no  one  who  reveres  his  name  would  needlessly 
direct  an  unfriendly,  or  an  idle  gaze.  But  the  iiffirmities  of  onr 
nature  often  afford  the  best  measure  of  its  strength.  To  esti¬ 
mate  the  strength  by  which  temptation  is  overcome,  you  must 
ascertain  the  force  of  the  propensities  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Amongst  the  elements  of  Luther’s  character  was  an  awe  verging 
towards  idolatry,  for  all  things,  whether  in  the  works  of  God  or 
in  the  institutions  of  man,  which  can  be  regarded  as  depositaries 
of  the  Divine  power,  or  as  delegates  of  the  Divine  authority. 
From  pantheism,  the  disease  of  imaginations  at  once  devout  and 
unhallowed,  he  w'as  preserved  in  youth  by  his  respect  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  later  life,  by  his  absolute  sur¬ 
render  of  his  own  judgment  to  the  text  of  the  sacred  canon.  But 
as  far  as  a  pantheistic  habit  of  thought  and  feeling  can  consist 
with  the  most  unqualihed  belief  in  the  uncommunicable  Unity  of 
the  Divine  nature,  such  thoughts  and  feelings  were  habitual  to 
him.  The  same  spirit  which  solemnly  acknowledged  the  ex¬ 
istence,  w'hilst  it  abhorred  the  use,  of  the  high  faculties  which, 
according  to  the  popular  faith,  the  foul  fiends  of  earth,  and  air, 
and  water,  at  once  enjoy  and  pervert,  contemplated  with  almost 
prostrate  reverence  the  majesty  and  the  hereditary  glories  of 
Home  ;  and  the  apostolical  succession  of  her  pontill,  with  kin^ 
and  emperors  for  his  tributaries,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  as  hu 
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vicegerents,  and  the  human  mind  his  universal  empire.  To 
brave  the  vengeance  of  such  a  dynasty,  wielding  the  mysterious 
keys  which  close  the  gates  of  hell  and  open  the  portals  of  heaven, 
long  appeared  to  Luther  an  impious  audacity,  of  which  nothing 
less  than  wo,  eternal  and  unutterable,  would  be  the  sure  and 
appropriate  penalty.  For  a  man  of  his  temperament  to  hush 
these  superstitious  terrors,  and  abjure  the  golden  idol  to  which 
the  adoring  eyes  of  all  nations,  kindred,  and  languages  were 
directed,  was  a  self-conquest,  such  as  none  but  the  most  heroic 
minds  can  achieve  ;  and  to  which  even  they  are  unequal,  unless 
sustained  by  an  invisible  but  omnipotent  arm.  For  no  error 
can  be  more  extravagant  than  that  which  would  reduce  Martin 
Lather  to  the  rank  of  a  coarse  spiritual  demagogue.  The 
deep  self-distrust  which,  for  ten  successive  years,  postponed  his 
irreconcilable  w'ar  with  Rome,  clung  to  him  to  the  last ;  nor  was 
ke  ever  unconscious  of  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  pageantry 
which  his  ow’n  hand  had  contributed  so  largely  to  overthrow. 
There  is  no  alloy  of  affectation  in  the  following  avowal,  taken 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Erasmus  : — 


‘  You  must,  indeed,  feel  yourself  in  some  measure  awed  in  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  succession  of  learned  men,  and  by  the  consent  of  so  many 
iges,  during  which  flourished  scholars  so  conversant  in  sacred  litera- 
tnre,  and  martyrs  illustrious  by  so  many  miracles.  To  all  this  must  be 
idded  the  more  modern  theologians,  universities,  bishops,  and  popes. 
On  their  side  are  arrayed  learning,  genius,  numbers,  dignity,  station, 
power,  sanctity,  miracles,  and  what  not.  On  mine  Wycliff  and  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  and,  though  you  forget  to  mention  him,  Augustine  also. 
Then  comes  Luther,  a  mean  man,  born  but  yesterday,  supported  only 
bjr  a  few  friends,  who  hare  neither  learning,  nor  genius,  nor  greatness, 
nor  sanctity,  nor  miracles.  Put  them  altogether  and  they  have  not  wit 
enough  to  cure  a  spavined  horse.  What  are  they  ?  What  the  w'olf  said 
of  the  nightingale — a  voice,  and  nothing  else.  I  confess  it  is  with  reason 
you  pause  in  such  a  presence  as  this.  For  ten  years  together  I  hesitated 
myself.  Could  1  believe  that  this  Troy,  which  had  triumphed  over  so 
many  assaults,  would  fall  at  last  ?  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  1  should 
have  persisted  in  my  fears,  and  should  have  hesitated  until  now,  if  truth 
had  not  compelled  me  to  speak.  You  may  well  believe  that  my  heart 
in  not  rock ;  and  if  it  w  ere,  yet  so  many  are  the  w  aves  and  storms  which 
have  beaten  upon  it,  that  it  must  have  yielded  when  the  whole  weight 
of  this  authority  came  thundering  on  my  head,  like  a  deluge  ready  to 
overwhelm  me.’ 


The  same  feelings  were  expressed  at  a  later  time  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : — 

‘  I  daily  perceive  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  long-cherished  scruples. 
Oh,  what  pain  has  it  cost  me,  though  the  Scripture  is  on  my  side,  to 
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defend  myself  to  my  o  wn  heart  for  having  dared  singly  to  resist  the  Pope, 
and  to  denounce  him  as  Antichrist!  What  have  been  the  alHictions  of 
ray  bosom !  How  often,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  have  I  pressed  my 
seif  with  the  Papist’s  argument, — Art  thou  alone  wise  ?  are  all  otherj 
in  error  ?  have  they  been  mistaken  for  so  long  a  time  ?  What  if  you 
are  yourself  mistaken,  and  are  dragging  with  you  so  many  souls  into  ete^ 
nal  condemnation  ?  Thus  did  I  reason  with  myself,  till  Jesus  Christ,  by 
his  own  infallible  word,  tranquilized  my  heart,  and  sustained  it  against 
this  argument,  as  a  reef  of  rocks  thrown  up  against  the  waves  laughs  at 
all  their  fury.’ 


He  who  thus  acknowledged  the  influence,  while  he  defied  the 
despotism,  of  human  authority,  was  self>annihilated  in  the  presence 
of  his  Maker.  ‘  I  have  learned,’  he  says,  ‘  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
‘  that  it  is  a  perilous  and  a  fearful  thing  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
God ;  to  address  those  who  will  appear  in  judgment  against  us, 

‘  when  at  the  last  day  we  shall  be  found  in  his  presence  ;  when  the 
‘  gaze  of  the  angels  shall  be  directed  to  us,  when  every  creature 
‘  shall  behold  the  Divine  Word,  and  shall  listen  till  He  speaki 
‘  Truly,  when  I  think  of  this,  I  have  no  wish  but  to  be  silent,  and 
‘  to  cancel  all  that  I  have  written.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be 
‘  called  to  render  to  God  an  account  of  every  idle  word.’  Philip 
Melancthon  occasionally  endeavoured,  by  aflectionate  applause,  to 
sustain  and  encourage  the  mind  w’hich  w'as  thus  bowed  down 
under  the  sense  of  unworthiness.  But  the  praise,  even  of  the 
chosen  friend  of  his  bosom,  found  no  echo  there.  He  rejected  it, 
kindly  indeed,  but  with  a  rebuke  so  earnest  and  passionate,  as  to 
show  that  the  commendations  of  him  whom  he  loved  and  valued 
most,  were  unwelcome.  They  served  but  to  deepen  the  depress¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  ill  desert,  inseparable  from  his  lofty  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  duties  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  In  Luther, 
as  in  other  men,  the  stern  and  heroic  virtues  demanded  for  their 
support  that  profound  lowdiness  which  might  at  first  appear  the 
most  opposed  to  their  developement.  The  eye  which  often  turns 
inward  w’ith  self-complacency,  or  habitually  looks  round  for 
admiration,  is  never  long  or  stedfastly  fixed  on  any  more  elevated 
object.  It  is  permitted  to  no  man  at  once  to  court  the  applauses 
ot  the  world,  and  to  challenge  a  place  amongst  the  generous  and 
devoted  benefactors  of  his  species.  The  enervating  spell  of 
vanity,  so  fatal  to  many  a  noble  intellect,  exercised  no  perceptible 
control  over  Martin  Luther.  Though  conscious  of  the  rare  en¬ 
dowments  he  had  received  from  Providence  (of  w'hich  that  very 
consciousness  W.1S  not  the  least  important),  the  secret  of  his  strength 
lay  in  the  heartfelt  persuasion,  that  his  superiority  to  other  men 
gave  him  no  title  to  their  commendations,  and  in  his  abiding 
sense  of  the  little  value  of  such  praises.  The  growth  of  his 
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tocial  affections  was  unimpeded  by  self-regarding  thoughts  ;  and 
he  could  endure  the  frowns  and  even  the  coldness  of  those  whose 
approving  smiles  he  judged  himself  unworthy  to  receive,  and 
did  not  much  care  to  win.  His  was  not  that  feeble  bene¬ 
volence  which  leans  for  support,  or  depends  for  existence,  on  the 
sympathy  of  those  for  whom  it  labours.  Reproofs,  sharp,  un¬ 
sparing,  and  pitiless,  were  familiar  to  his  tongue  and  to  his  pen. 
Such  a  censure  he  had  directed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
which  Spalatin,  in  the  name  of  their  common  friend  and  sove¬ 
reign,  the  Elector  Frederic,  implored  him  to  suppress.  *  No,' 
replied  Luther,  ‘  in  defence  of  the  fold  of  Christ,  1  will  oppose  to 

<  tae  utmost  of  my  power  this  ravening  wolf,  as  I  have  resisted 

<  others.  I  send  you  my  book,  which  was  ready  before  your  let- 
‘  ter  reached  me.  It  has  not  induced  me  to  alter  a  word.  The 

<  question  is  decided,  I  cannot  heed  your  objections.’  They  were 
such,  however,  as  most  men  would  have  thought  reasonable 
enough.  Here  are  some  of  the  words  of  which  neither  friend  nor 
nrereign  could  dissuade  the  publication.  ‘  Did  you  imagine  that 
‘  Luther  was  dead  ?  Believe  it  not.  He  lives  under  the  protec- 
'tion  of  that  God  who  has  already  humbled  the  Pope,  and  is  ready 
‘to begin  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  a  game  for  which  few 

*  are  prepared.’  To  the  severe  admonition  which  followed,  the 
princely  prelate  answered  in  his  own  person,  in  terms  of  the  most 
humble  deference,  leaving  to  Capito,  his  minister,  the  ticklish 
office  of  remonstrating  against  the  rigour  with  which  the  lash  had 
been  applied.  But  neither  soothing  nor.  menaces  could  abate 
Luther’s  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  in  himself.  ‘  Christianity,’ 
he  replies,  ‘  is  open  and  honest.  It  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
‘  proclaims  them  as  they  are.  I  am  for  tearing  off  every  mask, 

*  for  managing  nothing,  for  extenuating  nothing,  for  shutting  the 

*  eyes  to  nothing,  that  truth  may  be  transparent  and  unadulter- 

‘  ated,  and  may  have  a  free  course.  Think  you  that  Luther  is  a 
‘  man  who  is  content  to  shut  his  eyes  if  you  can  but  lull  him  by 
‘  a  few  cajoleries?  ’  ‘  Expect  everything  from  my  affection ;  but 

‘  reverence,  nay  tremble  for  the  faith.’  George,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
the  near  kinsman  of  Frederic,  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  not  seldom  provoked  and  encounter¬ 
ed  the  same  resolute  defiance.  ‘  Should  God  call  me  to  Wittem- 
‘  burg,  I  would  go  there,  though  it  should  rain  Duke  Georges 
‘  for  nine  ^days  together,  and  each  new  Duke  should  be  nine 
‘  times  more  furious  than  this.’  ‘  Though  exposed  daily  to  death 
‘  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies,  and  without  any  human  resource, 
‘  1  never  in  my  life  despised  anything  so  heartily  as  these 
‘stupid  threats  of  Duke  George,  and  his  associates  in  folly. 
‘  1  write  in  the  morning  fasting,  with  my  heart  filled  with 
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*  holy  confidence.  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  and  I  too  shall  live 
‘  and  reign.’ 

Here  is  a  more  comprehensive  denunciation  of  the  futility  of 
the  attempts  made  to  arrest  his  course. 

<  To  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  and  of  derils,  I 
oppose  neither  antiquity  nor  numbers,  but  the  single  word  of  the  Eter. 
nal  Majesty,  even  that  gospel  which  they  are  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge.  Here  is  my  hold,  my  stand,  my  resting-place,  my  glory, 
and  my  triumph.  Hence  1  assault  Popes,  Thomists,  Henrycists,  Sophist), 
and  all  the  gates  of  hell.  I  little  heed  the  words  of  men,  whatever  m»j 
have  been  their  sanctity,  nor  am  I  anxious  about  tradition  or  doubtful  on. 
toms.  The  Word  of  God  is  above  all.  If  the  Divine  Majesty  be  on  ay 
side,  what  care  1  for  the  rest,  though  a  thousand  Augustines,  and  a  thoo- 
sand  Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  such  churches  as  those  of  Henry,  should 
rise  against  me  ?  God  can  neither  err  nor  deceive.  Augustine,  Cypriu, 
and  all  the  saints,  can  err,  and  have  erred.’ 

‘  At  Leipsic,  at  Augsburg,  and  at  Worms,  my  spirit  was  as  free  u  i 
flower  of  the  field.’  <  He  whom  God  moves  to  speak,  expresses  binwdf 
openly  and  freely,  careless  whether  be  is  alone  or  has  others  on  his  side. 
So  spake  Jeremiah,  and  I  may  boast  of  having  done  the  same.  Godhat 
as  on  me,  and  it  is  right  that  I  should  extol  his  gifts.  Truly,  I  amis- 
not  for  the  last  thousand  years  bestowed  on  any  bishop  such  great  gifti 
dignant  with  myself  that  I  do  not  heartily  rejoice  and  give  thanks.  Now 
and  then  I  raise  a  faint  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  feebly  praise  Him. 
Well  1  live  or  die,  Domini  sumus.  You  may  take  the  word  either  in  tht 
genitive  or  the  nominative  case.  Therefore,  Sir  Doctor,  be  firm.’ 

This  buoyant  spirit  sometimes  expressed  itself  in  more  pithy 
phrase.  When  he  first  wrote  against  Indulgences,  Dr  Jerome 
Schurf  said  to  him,  ‘  What  are  you  about? — they  won’t  allow  it.’ 

*  W'hat  if  they  inust  allow  it  ?  ’  was  the  peremptory  answer. 

The  preceding  passages,  while  they  illustrate  his  indistruC' 
tible  confidence  in  himself  as  the  minister,  and  in  his  cause  as  the 
behest,  of  Heaven,  are  redolent  of  that  unseemly  violence  aod 
asperity  which  are  attested  at  once  by  the  regrets  of  his  friends, 
the  reproaches  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  acknowledgments. 
So  fierce,  indeed,  and  contumelious  and  withering  is  his  invec¬ 
tive,  as  to  suggest  the  tlieory,  that,  in  her  successive  transmign^ 
tions,  the  same  fiery' soul  which  in  one  age  breathed  ‘  the  Di- 
‘  vine  Phillipics,’  and  in  another,  the  ‘  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
‘  Peace,’  was  lodged  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  cowl  of 
an  Augustinian  monk ;  retaining  her  indomitable  energy  of  abuse, 
though  condemned  to  a  temporary  divorce  from  her  inspiring 
genius.  Yet  what  she  lost  in  eloquence  in  her  transit  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Irishman,  this  upbraiding  spirit  more  than  retrie* 
ved  in  generous  and  philanthropic  ardour,  while  she  dwelt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Saxon.  Luther’s  rage,  for  it  is  nothing  less— hi* 
scurrilities,  for  they  are  no  better — are  at  least  the  genuine  Ian- 
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guage  of  passion,  excited  by  a  deep  abhorrence  of  imposture, 
tyranny,  and  wrong.  Through  the  ebullitions  of  his  wrath  may 
be  discovered  his  lofty  self-esteem,  but  not  a  single  movement 
of  puerile  vanity ;  his  cordial  scorn  for  fools  and  their  folly,  but 
not  one  heartless  sarcasm ;  his  burning  indignation  against  op¬ 
pressors,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  unclouded  by  so  much  as 
a  passing  shade  of  malignity.  The  torrent  of  emotion  is  head¬ 
long,  but  never  turbulent.  When  we  are  least  able  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  irascible  feelings,  it  is  also  least  in  our  power  to 
refuse  our  admiration  to  a  mind  which,  when  thus  torn  up  to  its 
lowest  depths,  discloses  no  trace  of  envy,  selfishness,  or  revenge, 
or  of  any  still  baser  inmate.  His  mission  from  on  high  may  be  dis¬ 
puted,  but  hardly  his  own  belief  in  it.  In  that  persuasion,  his 
thoughts  often  reverted  to  the  Prophet  of  Israel  mocking  the 
idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  and  menacing  their  still  more  guilty 
King ;  and  if  the  mantle  of  Elijah  might  have  been  borne  witlt  a 
more  imposing  majesty,  it  could  not  have  fallen  on  one  better 
prepared  to  pour  contempt  on  the  proudest  enemies  of  truth,  or 
to  brave  their  utmost  resentment. 

Is  it  paradoxical  to  ascribe  Luther’s  boisterous  invective  to  bis 
inherent  reverence  for  all  those  persons  and  institutions,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  which  wisdom,  power,  and  rightful  dominion,  are  invo¬ 
luntarily  presumed  ?  He  lived  under  the  control  of  an  imagina¬ 
tion  susceptible,  though  not  creative — of  that  passive  mental 
tense  to  which  it  belongs  to  embrace,  rather  than  to  originate— 
to  fix  and  deepen  our  more  serious  impressions,  rather  than  to  mi¬ 
nister  to  the  understanding  in  the  search  or  the  embellishment  of 
truth.  This  propensity,  the  basis  of  religion  itself  in  some,  of 
loyalty  in  otliers,  and  of  superstition  perhaps  in  all,  prepares  the 
feeble  for  a  willing  servitude  ;  and  furnishes  despotism  with  zeal¬ 
ous  instruments  in  men  of  stronger  nerves  and  stouter  hearts.  It 
steeled  Dominic  and  Loyola  for  their  relentless  tasks,  and  might 
have  raised  St  Martin  of  Wittemburg  to  the  honours  of  canoni¬ 
zation  ;  if,  in  designating  him  for  his  arduous  office.  Providence 
had  not  controlled  the  undue  sensibility  of  Luther’s  mind,  by  im¬ 
parting  to  him  a  brother’s  love  for  all  the  humbler  members  of  the 
family  of  man,  and  a  filial  fear  of  God,  stronger  even  than  his  re¬ 
verence  for  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this  sublunary  world. 
Between  his  religious  affections  and  his  homage  for  the  idols  of 
his  imagination,  he  was  agitated  by  a  ceaseless  conflict.  The 
nice  adjustment  of  such  a  balance  ill  suited  his  impatient  and 
irritable  temper ;  and  he  assaulted  the  objects  of  bis  early  respect 
with  an  impetuosity  which  betrays  his  secret  dread  of  those  for¬ 
midable  antagonists  (so  he  esteemed  them)  of  God  and  of  man- 
Idnd,  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  be  moderate.  The  restraints 
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of  education,  habit,  and  natural  disposition,  could  be  overborne 
only  by  the  excitement  which  he  courted  and  indulged.  HU 
long-cherished  veneration  for  those  who  tread  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  lent  to  his  warfare  with  them  all  the  energy 
of  self-denial,  quickened  by  the  anxiety  of  self-distrust.  He 
scourged*  his  lordly  adversaries,  in  the  spirit  of  a  flagellant  tam¬ 
ing  his  own  rebellious  flesh.  His  youthful  devotion  for  ‘  the 
(  solemn  plausibilities  of  life,’  like  all  other  affections  obstinately 
repelled  and  mortified,  reversed  its  original  tendency,  and  gave 
redoubled  fervour  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  denounced  their 
vanity  and  resisted  their  usurpation.  If  these  indignant  con¬ 
tumelies  offended  the  gentle,  the  learned,  and  the  wise,  they 
sustained  the  courage  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  multitude. 
The  voice  which  commands  in  a  tempest  must  battle  with  the 
roar  of  the  elements.  In  his  own  apprehension  at  least,  Luther’s 
soul  was  among  lions — the  Princes  of  Germany  and  their  minis¬ 
ters  ;  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Edward  Lee,  his  chaplain ;  the 
Sacramentarians  and  Anabaptists ;  the  Universities  of  Cologne 
and  Louvain  ;  Charles  and  Leo ;  Adrian  and  Clement ;  Papists, 
Jurists,  and  Arbtotelians ;  and,  above  all,  the  Devils  whom  his 
creed  assigned  to  each  of  these  formidable  opponents  as  so  many 
inspiring  or  ministering  spirits.  However  fierce  and  indefensible 
may  be  his  occasional  style,  history  presents  no  more  sublime 
picture  than  that  of  the  humble  monk  triumphing  over  such  adver¬ 
saries,  in  the  invincible  power  of  a  faith  before  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  visible  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  things  unseen, 
eternal,  and  remote.  One  brave  spirit  encountered  and  subdued 
a  hostile  w'orld.  An  intellect  of  no  gigantic  proportions,  se¬ 
conded  by  learning  of  no  marvellous  compass,  and  gifted  with  no 
rare  or  exquisite  abilities,  but  invincible  in  decision  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  purpose,  advanced  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  great 
design,  with  a  continually  increasing  momenlum,  before  which 
all  feebler  minds  retired,  and  all  opposition  was  dissipated.  The 
majesty  of  the  contest,  and  the  splendour  of  the  results,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  even  in  our  fastidious  and  delicate  age,  be  received  as  an 
apology  for  such  reproofs  as  the  following  to  the  Royal  ‘  He 
‘  fender  of  the  Faith.’ 

‘  There  is  much  royal  ignorance  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  also 
much  virulence  and  falsehood,  which  belongs  to  Lee  the  editor.  In  the 
cause  of  Christ  I  have  trampled  under  foot  the  idol  of  the  Roman  abo¬ 
mination  which  had  usurped  the  place  of  God  and  the  dominion  of 
sovereigns  and  of  the  world.  Who,  then,  is  ^his  Henry,  this  new 
Tbomist,  this  disciple  of  the  monster,  that  I  should  dread  his  blasphemies 
and  his  fury  ?  Truly  he  is  the  Defender  of  the  Church  I  Yes,  of  that 
Church  of  his  which  be  thus  extols — of  that  prostitute  who  is  clothed  in 
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purple,  drunk  with  her  debaucheries — of  that  mother  of  fornications. 
Christ  is  my  leader.  I  will  strike  with  the  same  blow  that  Church  and 
the  defender  with  whom  she  has  formed  this  strict  union.  They  have 
challenged  me  to  war.  Well,  they  shall  have  war.  They  have  scorned 
the  peace  I  offered  them.  Well,  they  shall  have  no  more  peace.  It  shall 
be  seen  which  will  first  be  weary — the  Pope  or  Luther.’ — ‘  The  world  is 
gone  mad.  There  are  the  Hungarians,  assuming  the  character  of  de- 
^  fenders  of  God  himself.  They  pray  in  their  litanies,  ut  nos  defensores 
fuos  exaudire  digneris — why  do  not  some  of  our  princes  take  on  them 
the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  others  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Then, 
i  indeed,  the  Divine  Trinity  would  be  well  guarded.’ 

!  The  Briefs  of  Pope  Adrien  are  thus  disposed  of : — ‘  It  is  mor- 
S  ‘  tifying  to  be  obliged  to  give  such  good  German  in  answer  to 
‘  this  wretched  kitchen  Latin.  But  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  to 
‘  confound  Antichrist  in  every  thing — to  leave  him  neither  litera* 

‘  ture  nor  language.  They  say  that  he  has  gone  mad  and  fallen 
'into  dotage.  It  is  a  shame  to  address  us  Germans  in  such 
'  Latin  as  this,  and  to  send  to  sensible  people  such  a  clumsy  and 
1  ‘  absurd  interpretation  of  Scripture.’ 

The  Bulls  of  Pope  Clement  fare  no  better.  *  The  Pope  tells 
'  us  in  his  answer  that  he  is  willing  to  throw  open  the  golden 
‘  doors.  It  is  long  since  we  opened  all  our  doors  in  Germany. 

I  ‘  But  these  Italian  Scaramouches  have  never  restored  a  farthing 
'of  the  gain  they  have  made  by  their  indulgences,  dispensations, 

'  and  other  diabolical  inventions.  Good  Pope  Clement,  all  your 
'  clemency  and  gentleness  won’t  pass  here.  We’ll  buy  no  more 
'  indulgences.  Golden  doors  and  bulls,  get  ye  home  again.  Look 
‘  to  the  Italians  for  payment.  They  who  know  ye  will  buy  you 

I'  no  more.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  know  that  they  who  possess 
'and  believe  the  gospel,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  jubilee.  Ex- 
'  cellent  Pope,  what  care  we  for  your  bulls  ?  You  may  save  your 
‘  seals  and  your  parchment.  They  are  in  bad  odour  now-a-days.’ 
— ‘  Let  them  accuse  me  of  too  much  violence.  I  care  not. 

‘  Hereafter  be  it  my  glory  that  men  shall  tell  how  I  inveighed 
‘  and  raged  against  the  Papists.  For  the  last  ten  years  have  I 
'  been  humbling  myself,  and  addressing  them  in  none  but  re- 
*  spectful  language.  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  all  this 
‘  submission  ?  To  make  bad  worse.  These  people  are  but  the 
‘  more  furious.  Well,  since  they  are  incorrigible,  as  it  is  vain 
‘  to  hope  to  shake  their  infernal  purposes  by  kindness,  I  will 
‘  break  with  them,  I  will  pursue  them,’  &c. — ‘  Such  is  my  con- 
‘  tempt  for  these  J^tans,  that  were  I  not  confined  here,  I  would 
‘  go  straight  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  devil  and  all  these  furies. 
‘  But,’  he  continues,  in  a  more  playful  mood,  ‘  I  must  have  pa- 
‘  tience  with  the  Pope,  with  my  boarders,  my  servants,  with 
‘  Catherine  de  Bora,  and  with  every  body  else.  In  short,  I  live 
‘  a  life  of  patience.’ 
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At  the  risk  of  unduly  multiplying  these  quotations,  we  must 
add  another,  which  has  been  quoted  triumphantly  by  his  enemies. 

It  is  his  answer  to  the  charge  of  mis-translating  the  Bible.  ‘  The 
‘  ears  of  the  Papists  are  too  long  with  their  hi !  ha  ! — they  are 
‘  unable  to  criticize  a  translation  from  Latin  into  German.  Tell 

*  them  that  Dr  Martin  Luther  chooses  that  it  shall  be  so,  and 
‘  that  a  Papist. and  a  jackass  are  the  same.’ 

We  should  reprint  no  small  portion  of  Luther’s  works  before 
we  exhausted  the  examples  which  might  be  drawn  from  them,  of 
the  uproar  with  which  he  assailed  his  antagonists.  To  the  re. 
proaches  which  this  violence  drew  on  him,  he  rarely  condescended 
to  reply.  But  to  his  best  and  most  powerful  friend,  the  Elector 
Frederic,  he  makes  a  defence,  in  which  there  is  some  truth  and 
more  eloquence.  *  They  say  that  these  books  of  mine  are  too 
‘  kewi  and  cutting.  They  are  right :  I  never  meant  them  to 
‘  be  soft  and  gentle.  My  only  regret  is,  that  they  cut  no 
‘  deeper.  Think  of  the  violence  of  my  enemies,  and  you  must 
‘  confess  that  I  have  been  too  forbearing.’ — ‘  All  the  world  ex- 

<  claims  against  me,  vociferating  the  most  hateful  calumnies ;  and 
‘  if,  in  my  turn,  I,  poor  man,  raise  my  voice,  then  nobody  Las 

*  been  vehement  but  Luther.  In  fine,  whatever  I  do  or  say 
‘  must  be  wrong,  even  should  I  raise  the  dead.  Whatever  they 

<  do  must  be  right,  even  should  they  deluge  Germany  with  tears 
^  and  blood.’  In  his  more  familiar  discourse,  he  gave  another, 
and  perhaps  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  real  motives  of  his  im¬ 
petuosity.  He  purposely  fanned  the  flame  of  an  indignation  which 
he  thought  virtuous,  because  the  origin  of  it  was  so.  ‘  I  never,’ 
he  said,  ‘  write  or  speak  so  well  as  when  I  am  in  a  passion.’  He 
found  anger  an  effectual,  and  at  last  a  necessary  stimulant,  and 
indulged  in  a  liberal  or  rather  in  an  intemperate  use  of  it. 

The  tempestuous  phase  of  Luther’s  mind  was  not,  however, 
permanent  The  wane  of  it  may  be  traced  in  his  later  writings; 
and  the  cause  may  be  readily  assigned.  The  liberator  of  the 
human  mind  was  soon  to  discover  that  the  powers  he  had  set  free 
were  not  subject  to  his  control.  The  Iconoclasts,  Anabaptists, 
and  other  innovators,  however  welcome  at  first  as  useful,  though 
irregular  partizans,  brought  an  early  discredit  on  the  victory  to 
which  they  had  contributed.  The  Reformer’s  suspicion  of  these 
doubtful  allies  was  first  awakened  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
urged  their  conquests  over  the  established  opinions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  beyond  the  limits  at  which  he  had  himself  paused. 
He  distrusted  their  exemption  from  the  pangs  and  throes  with 
.which  the  birth  of  his  own  doctrines  had  been  accompanied.  He 
perceived  in  them  none  of  the  caution,  self-distrust,  and  humility, 
.which  he  widely,  judged  inseparable  from  the  honest  pursuit  of 
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truth.  Their  claims  to  an  immediate  intercourse  with  heaven 
appeared  to  him  an  impious  pretension  ;  for  he  judged  that  it  is 
only  as  attempered  through  many  a  gross  intervening  medium, 
that  Divine  light  can  be  received  into  the  human  understanding. 
Carlostadt,  one  of  the  professors  at  Wittemburg,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Illuminati  at  that  university.  The  influence  of  Luther 
procured  his  expulsion  to  Jena,  where  he  established  a  printing 
press.  But  the  maxims  of  toleration  are  not  taught  in  the 
school  of  successful  polemics;  and  the  secular  arm  was  invoked  to 
rilence  an  appeal  to  the  world  at  large  against  a  new  papal  autho¬ 
rity.  The  debate  from  which  Luther  thus  excluded  others  he 
could  not  deny  to  himself ;  for  he  shrunk  from  no  enquiry  and 
dreaded  no  man’s  prowess.  A  controversial  passage  at  arms  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  place  between  the  Reformer  and  his  refractory 
pupil.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  separated,  each  more  firmly 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  his  opponent.  The  taunt  of  fearing 
an  open  encounter  with  truth,  Luther  repelled  with  indignation 
and  spirit.  He  invited  Carlostadt  to  publish  freely  whatever  he 
thought  fit,  and  the  challenge  being  accepted,  placed  in  his  hands 
a  florin,  as  a  kind  of  wager  of  battle.  It  was  received  with  equal 
frankness.  The  combatants  grasped  eaeh  other’s  hands,  drank 
mutual  pledges  in  a  solemn  cup,  and  parted  to  engage  in  hostili¬ 
ties  more  serious  than  such  greetings  might  have  seemed  to 
augur.  Luther  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  was  not  quite 
exempt  from  that  of  a  persecutor.  Driven  from  one  city  to  another, 
Carlostadt  at  last  found  refuge  at  Basle  ;  and  thence  assailed  his 
adversary  with  a  rapid  succession  of  pamphlets,  and  with  such 
pleasing  appellatives  as  ‘  twofold  papist,’  ‘  ally  of  Antichrist,’ 
and  so  forth.  They  were  answered^with  equal  fertility,  and  with 
no  greater  moderation.  ‘  The  devi\,’  says  Luther,  ‘  held  his 
‘  tongue  till  I  won  him  over  with  a  norin.  It  was  money  well 
‘  laid  out.  I  do  not  regret  it.’  He  now  advocated  the  cause  of 
social  order,  and  exposed  the  dangers  of  ignorant  innovators, 
assailing  these  new  enemies  with  his  old  weapons.  ‘  It  will  never 

*  do  to  jest  with  Mr  All-the- World  {Herr  omnes) .  To  keep  that 

*  formidable  person  quiet,  God  has  established  lawful  authority. 
‘  It  is  his  pleasure  that  there  should  be  order  amongst  us  here.’ 

‘  They  cry  out,  the  Bible  !  the  Bible! — Bibel!  Bubel!  Babel!’ 
From  that  sacred  souree  many  arguments  had  been  drawn  to 
prove  that  all  good  Christians  were  bound,  in  imitation  of  the 
great  Jewish  lawgiver,  to  overthrow  and  deface  the  statues  with 
which  the  Papists  had  embellished  the  sacred  edifices.  Luther 
strenuously  resisted  both  the  opinion  and  the  practice;  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  Scriptures  nowhere  prohibit  the  use  of  images,  except 
BTwh  as  were  designed  as  a  representation  or  symbol  of  Deity. 
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But  to  the  war  with  objects  designed  (however  injudiciously) 
to  aid  the  imagination,  and  to  enliven  the  affections,  Carlostadt 
and  his  partizans  united  that  mysticism  which  teaches  that  the 
mind,  thus  deprived  of  all  external  and  sensible  supports,  should 
raise  itself  to  a  height  of  spiritual  contemplation  and  repose, 
where,  all  other  objects  being  banished,  and  all  other  sounds  un¬ 
heard,  and  all  other  thoughts  expelled,  the  Divine  Being  will 
directly  manifest  himself,  and  disclose  his  will  by  a  voice  silent  and 
inarticulate,  and  yet  distinctly  intelligible.  Luther  handies  this 
sublime  nonsense  as  it  well  deserved.  ‘  The  devil,’  he  says  (for 
this  is  his  universal  solvent),  ‘  opens  his  large  mouth,  and  roars 
*  out,  Spirit !  spirit !  spirit  1  destroying  the  while  all  roads, 

‘  bridges,  scaling-ladders,  and  paths,  by  which  spirit  can  enter ; 

‘  namely,  the  visible  order  established  uy  God  in  holy  baptism, 

‘  in  outward  forms,  and  in  his  own  word.  They  would  have  you 
‘  mount  the  clouds  and  ride  the  winds,  telling  you  neither  how, 

‘  nor  when,  nor  where,  nor  which.  All  this  they  leave  you  to 
‘  discover  for  yourself.’ 

Carlostadt  was  an  image-breaker  and  a  mystic,  but  he  was 
something  more.  He  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  and 
CEcolampadius  on  the  Holy  Communion, — receiving  as  an  emblem, 
and  as  nothing  else,  the  sacred  elements  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  after  the  words  of  consecration,  recognizes  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  Swiss  reformers.  Luther, 

‘  chained  down,’  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  by  the  sacred  text,’  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  had  ardently  desired  to  be  enfran¬ 
chised  from  this  opinion.  ‘  As  often  as  he  felt  within  himself  the 
strivings  of  the  old  Adam,  he  was  but  too  violently  drawn  to 
‘  adopt  the  Swiss  interpretation.’  ‘  But  if  we  take  counsel  with 
‘  reason  we  shall  no  longef  believe  any  mystery.’  -  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  consulted  this  dangerous  guide  too  long,  tnus  easily  to  shake 
off  her  company.  The  text  taught  him  one  real  presence,  his 
reason  assured  him  of  another ;  and  so  he  required  his  disciples 
to  admit  and  believe  both.  They  obeyed,  though  at  the  expense 
of  a  schism  among  the  reformers,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  occasioned  more  distress  to  themselves,  or  more  exul¬ 
tation  to  their  common  enemies. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  those"*  ‘  Variations’  of  which  the 
history  has  been  written  with  such  inimitable  eloquence.  No¬ 
thing  short  of  the  most  obtuse  prejudice  could  deny  to  Bossuet 
the  praise  of  having  brought  to  religious  controversy  every  qua¬ 
lity  which  can  render  it  either  formidable  or  attractive ; — a  style 
of  such  transparent  perspicuity  as  would  impart  delight  to  the 
study  of  the  year-books,  if  they  could  be  re-written  in  it ;  a  saga- 
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city  which  nothing  escapes ;  and  a  fervour  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  so  intense,  as  to  breathe  and  burn  not  only  without  the  use 
of  vehement  or  opprobrious  words,  but  through  a  diction  invari¬ 
ably  calm  and  simple ;  and  a  mass  of  learning  so  vast  and  so 
perfectly  digested  as  to  be  visible  every  where  without  producing 
the  slightest  encumberance  or  embarrassment.  To  quote  from 
Mr  Hallam’s  History  of  the  Middle- Ages : — ‘  Nothing,  perhaps, 

‘  in  polemical  eloquence  is  so  splendid  as  the  chapter  on  Luther’s 
‘  theological  tenets.  The  Eagle  of  Meaux  is  there  truly  seen, 

‘  lordly  of  form,  fierce  of  eyes,  terrible  in  his  beak  and  claws^’ — a 
graphic  and  not  unmerited  tribute  to  the  prowess  of  this  for¬ 
midable  adversary.  But  the  triumph  which  it  appears  to  con¬ 
cede  to  him  may  not  be  so  readily  acknowledged. 

The  argument  of  the  ‘  Variations’  rests  on  the  postulate,  that 
a  religion  of  divine  origin  must  have  provided  some  resource  for 
excluding  uncertainty  on  every  debateable  point  of  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice.  But  it  must  be  vain  to  search  for  this  steadfast  light 
amongst  those  who  were  at  variance  on  so  many  vital  questions. 
The  required  Ductor  Dvbitantium  could,  therefore,  be  found  only 
in  the  venerable  form  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  oracles, 
every  where  accessible  and  never  silent,  had,  from  age  to  age, 
delivered  to  the  faithful  the  same  invariable  truths  in  one  conti- 
nous  strain  of  perfect  and  unbroken  harmony. 

Much  as  the  real  contrast  has  been  exaggerated  by  the  most 
subtle  disputant  of  modern  times,  it  would  be  futile  to  deny,  or 
to  extenuate  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the  reformers  with 
each  other,  and  with  themselves.  Protestantism  may  well  endure 
an  avowal  which  leaves  her  foundations  unimpaired.  Bossuet 
has  disproved  the  existence  of  a  miracle  which  no  one  alleges. 
He  has  incontrovertibly  established  that  the  laws  of  mature 
were  not  suspended  in  favour  of  Luther  and  his  associates.  He 
has  shown,  with  inimitable  address  and  eloquence,  that,  within 
the  precincts  of  moral  (science,  human  reason  must  toil  in  vain 
for  demonstrative  certainties ;  and  that,  in  such  studies,  they 
who  would  adopt  the  same  general  results,  and  co-operate  for 
one  common  end,  must  be  content  to  rest  very  far  short  of  an 
absolute  identity  of  opinion.  But  there  is  a  deep  and  impass¬ 
able  gulf  between  these  premises  and  the  inference  deduced 
horn  them.  The  stupendous  miracle  of  a  traditional  unani¬ 
mity  for  fifteen  hundred  years  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  at  once  unattested  by  any  authentic  evi¬ 
dence,  and  refuted  by  irresistible  proofs,  is  opposed  as  much 
to  the  whole  economy  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  to  human  experience.  It  was,  indeed,  easy  to  silence 
dissent  by  terror ;  to  disguise  real  differences  beneath  conven- 
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tional  symbols;  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  incurious  by  a 
gorgeous  pageantry ;  and  to  disarm  the  inquisitive  at  one  time 
by  golden  preferments,  and  at  another  by  specious  compro- 
mises :  and  it  was  easy  to  allege  this  timid,  or  blind,  or  sclfsli 
acquiescence  in  spiritual  despotism,  as  a  general  consent  to  the 
authority,  and  as  a  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  tenets,  of  the 
dominant  priesthood.  But  so  soon  as  men  really  began  to 
think,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  think  alike.  When 
suffrages  were  demanded,  and  not  acclamations,  there  was  at 
once  an  end  of  unanimity.  With  mental  freedom  came  doubt, 
and  debate,  and  sharp  dissension.  The  indispensable  conditions 
of  human  improvement  were  now  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  disco- 
vered  that  religious  knowledge,  like  all  other  knowledge,  and 
religious  agreement,  like  all  other  agreement,  were  blessings 
which,  like  all  other  blessings,  must  be  purchased  at  a  price. 
Luther  dispelled  the  illusion  that  man’s  noblest  science  may  be 
attained,  his  first  interests  secured,  and  his  most  sacred  duties 
discharged,  except  in  the  strenuous  exercise  of  the  best  faculties 
of  his  nature.  lie  was  early  taught  that  they  who  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  this  divine  ordinance  are  cut  off  from  the  intellectual 
repose  which  rewards  a  prostrate  submission  to  human  authority; 
that  they  must  conduct  the  search  of  truth  through  many  a  bitter 
disappointment,  and  many  a  humiliating  retraction,  and  many  a 
weary  strife;  and  that  they  must  brace  their  nerves  and  strain  their 
mental  powers  to  the  task,  with  sleepless  diligence, — attended 
and  sustained  the  while  by  singleness  of  purpose,  by  candour, 
by  hope,  by  humility,  and  by  devotion.  When  this  severe  les¬ 
son  had  been  learned,  the  reformers  boldly,  nay,  passionately, 
avowed  their  mutual  differences.  The  imperfect  vision,  and  un¬ 
steady  gait,  of  eyes  long  excluded  from  the  light,  and  limbs  de¬ 
barred  from  exercise,  drew  on  them  the  taunts  and  contumelies 
of  those  whose  bondage  they  had  dared  to  reject.  But  the  sar¬ 
casms  even  of  Erasmus,  the  eloquence  even  of  Bossuet,  were 
hurled  at  them  in  vain.  Centuries  rolled  on  their  appointed 
course  of  controversy,  of  prejudice,  of  persecution,  and  of  long- 
suffering.  Nor  was  that  sharp  conflict  endured  to  no  goM 
end.  Gradually  the  religion  of  the  gospel  resumed  much  of  the 
benignant  and  catholic  spirit  of  the  primitive  ages.  The  rights  of 
conseience,  and  the  principles  of  toleration,  were  acknowledged. 
Some  vehement  disputes  were  eonsigned  to  well-merited  neglect. 
The  Church  of  Rome  herself  silently  adopted  much  of  the  spirit, 
whilst  anathematising  the  tenets,  of  the  reformers ;  and  if  the 
dominion  of  peace  and  charity  be  still  imperfect  and  precarious, 
yet  there  is  a  brighter  prospect  of  their  universal  empire  than 
nas  ever  before  oawnea  on  the  nations  of  Christendom.  The 
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Eagle  of  Meaux,  had  he  been  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  would  have  laid  aside  ‘  the  terrors  of  his  beak,  the  light- 
‘  nings  of  his  eye,’  and  would  have  winged  his  lordly  flight  to 
T^ions  elevated  far  above  those  over  which  it  is  his  glory  to 
litve  spread  war  and  consternation. 

These,  however,  are  conclusions  which,  in  Luther’s  age,  were 
Ijeyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  It  was  at  that  time  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  men  might  at  once  freely  discuss,  and  unanimously 
mterpret,  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  volume.  The  trial  of  the 
experiment  brought  to  light  many  essential  variations,  but  still 
»ore  in  which  the  verbal,  exceeded  the  real  difference  ;  and  such 
was,  perhaps,  the  case  with  the  Sacramentarian  controversy.  The 
el^ection  to  Luther’s  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  was  not  that 
it  was  opposed  to  the  reason  of  man,  nor  even  that  it  was  con¬ 
tradicted  by  tbe  evidence  of  his  senses ;  but  that  no  intelligible 
Beaning  could  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  combinations  of  words 
ia  which  it  was  expressed.  It  might  be  no  difficult  task  to  be 
persuaded  that  whatever  so  great  a  doctor  taught,  on  so  high  a 

Ct  of  theology,  must  be  a  truth; — just  as  the  believers  in  George 
manazer  may  have  been  firmly  assured  of  the  verity  of  the 
statements  he  addressed  to  them  in  the  language  of  Formosa. 
But  the  Lutheran  doctrine  could  hardly  have  been  more  obscure, 
if  delivered  in  the  Formosan,  instead  of  the  Latin  or  the  Ger- 
laan  tongue.  To  all  common  apprehension,  it  appeared  nothing 
less  than  the  simultaneous  affirmation  and  denial  of  the  very 
same  thing.  In  this  respect,  it  closely  resembled  the  kindred 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet  who  would  dare  to  avow 
such  presumptuous  bigotry  as  to  impute  to  the  long  unbroken 
succession  of  powerful  and  astute  minds  which  have  adorned  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches,  the  extravagance  of 
Wing  substituted  unmeaning  sounds  for  a  definite  sense,  on  so 
momentous  an  article  of  their  respective  creeds?  The  conse¬ 
quence  may  be  avoided  by  a  much  more  rational  supposition.  It 
u,  that  the  learned  of  both  communions  used  the  words  in  which 
that  article  is  enounced,  in  a  sense  widely  remote  from  that  which 
they  usually  bear.  The  proof  of  this  hypothesis  would  be  more 
easy  than  attractive ;  nor  would  it  be  a  difficult,  though  an 
squally  uninviting  office,  to  show  that  Zuingle  and  his  followers 
iadulged  themselves  ^  a  corresponding  freedom  with  human 
language.  The  dispute,  however,  proceeded  too  rapidly  to  be 
overtaken  or  arrested  by  definitions  ;  which,  had  they  preceded, 
instead  of  following  the  controversy,  might  have  stifled  in  its 
birth  many  a  goodly  folio. 

■  The  minds  of  men  were  rudely  called  away  from  these  subtle¬ 
ties.  Throughout  the  west  of  Germany,  the  peasants  rose  in  a 
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sudden  and  desparate  revolt  against  their  lords,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Goetz  of  the  *  Iron  Hand.’  If  neither  animated  by  the 
principles,  nor  guided  by  the  precepts,  of  the  gospel,  the  insur¬ 
gents  at  least  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  party  then  called 
Evangelical,  and  justified  their  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers.  Yet  this  fearful  disruption  of  the 
bands  of  society  was  provoked  neither  by  speculative  opinions, 
nor  by  imaginary  wrongs.  The  grievances  of  the  people  were 
galling,  palpable,  and  severe.  They  belonged  to  that  class  of 
social  evils  over  which  the  advancing  light  of  truth  and  knowledge 
must  always  triumph  ;  either  by  prompting  timely  concessions,  or 
by  provoking  the  rebound  of  the  overstrained  patience  of  man¬ 
kind.  Domestic  slavery,  feudal  tenures,  oppressive  taxation,  and 
a  systematic  denial  of  Justice  to  the  poor,  occupied  the  first  place 
in  their  catalogue  of  injuries  :  the  forest  laws  and  the  exacdon 
of  small  tithes  the  second.  The  demand  of  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  religious  teachers,  may  not  improbably  have  been 
added,  to  give  to  their  cause  the  semblance  of  a  less  sublunary 
character ;  and  rather  in  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
than  from  any  very  lively  desire  for  instructors,  who,  they  well 
knew,  would  discourage  and  rebuke  their  lawless  violence.  Sudi 
a  monitor  was  Luther.  He  was  at  once  too  conspicuous  and  too 
ardent  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  these  tumults.  The  nobles 
arraigned  him  as  the  author  of  their  calamities.  The  people  in¬ 
voked  him  as  an  arbiter  in  the  dispute.  He  answered  their  appeal 
with  more  than  papal  dignity.  A  poor  untitled  priest  asserted 
over  the  national  mind  of  Germany  a  command  more  absolute 
than  that  of  her  thousand  Princes  and  their  Imperial  head.  He 
had  little  of  the  science  of  government,  nor,  in  truth,  of  any  other 
science.  But  his  mind  had  been  expanded  by  studies  which  give 
wisdom  even  to  the  simple.  His  understanding  was  invigorated 
by  habitual  converse  with  the  inspired  writings,  and  his  soul  bad 
drunk  deeply  of  their  spirit.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  from 
him  Europe  first  heard  those  great  social  maxims  which,  though 
they  now  pass  for  elementary  truths,  were  then  as  strange  in 
theory  as  they  were  unknown  in  practice.  He  fearlessly  main¬ 
tained  that  the  demands  of  the  insurgents  were  just.  He  asserted 
the  all-important  though  obvious  truth,  that  power  is  confided  to 
the  rulers  of  mankind  not  to  gratify  their  caprice  or  selfishness, 
but  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  employed  fo*r  the  common  good  of 
society  at  large  ;  and  he  denounced  their  injustice  and  rapacity 
with  the  same  stern  vehemence  which  he  had  formerly  directed 
against  the  spiritual  tyrants  of  the  world.  For,  in  common  with 
all  who  have  caught  the  genius  as  well  as  the  creed  of  Christ* 
ianity,  his  readiest  sympathies  were  with  the  poor,  the  destitute, 
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and  the  oppressed ;  and,  in  contemplating  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  good  things  of  life,  he  was  not  slowly  roused  to  a  gene¬ 
rous  indignation  against  those  to  whom  the  advantages  of  fortune 
had  taught  neither  pity  nor  forbearance.  But  it  was  an  emotion 
restrained  and  directed  by  far  deeper  thoughts  than  visit  the 
minds  of  sentimental  patriots,  or  selBsh  demagogues.  He  depicted, 
in  his  own  ardent  and  homely  phrase,  the  guilt,  the  folly,  and  the 
miseries  of  civil  war.  He  reminded  the  people  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  faults.  He  bade  them  not  to  divert  their  attention 
from  these,  to  scan  the  errors  of  their  superiors.  He  drew  from 
the  evangelical  precepts  of  patience,  meekness,  and  long  suffer¬ 
ing,  every  motive  which  could  calm  their  agitated  passions.  He 
implored  them  not  to  dishonour  the  religion  they  professed ;  and 
ihowed  that  subordination  in  human  society  was  a  divine  ordi¬ 
nance,  designed  to  promote,  in  different  ways,  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  every  rank,  and  the  general  happiness  of  all. 

The  authority,  the  courage,  and  the  pathetic  earnestness  of 
the  great  Reformer  were  exerted  in  vain.  Oppression,  which 
drives  wise  men  mad,  had  closed  the  ears  of  the  German  pea- 
mntry  to  the  advice  even  of  Martin  Luther ;  and  they  plunged 
into  a  contest  more  desperate  in  its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its 
results,  than  any  w'hich  stains  the  annals  of  the  empire.  He  felt, 
with  the  utmost  keeniness,  the  reproach  thus  brought  on  the  Re- 
ibrmation ;  nor  may  it  be  concealed,  that  at  last  his  voice  was 
raised  in  terrible  indignation  against  the  insurgents  by  whom  his 
pacific  efforts  had  been  defeated  and  his  remonstrances  despised. 
His  old  antagonist,  Carlostadt,  was  charged  with  aguilty  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  revolt ;  and  in  his  distress  appealed  to  the  much- 
reviled  Consubstantialist  for  protection.  It  was  hardly  in  human 
nature,  certainly  not  in  Luther’s,  to  reject  such  a  supplicant.  The 
tdium  theologicuin  is,  after  all,  rather  a  vituperative  than  a  ma¬ 
lignant  affection,  even  its  worst  type  ;  and  Luther  possessed,  more 
than  most  polemics,  the  faculty  of  exorcising  the  Demon  of 
Wrath  through  the  channel  of  the  pen.  He  placed  Carlostadt  in 
safety,  defended  him  from  the  charge  of  fostering  rebellion,  and 
demanded  for  him  a  fair  trial  and  a  patient  hearing.  His  pre¬ 
ternatural  fate  has  been  already  noticed. 

But  a  more  formidable  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  supremacy 
of  Erasmus  in  the  world  of  letters  was  such  as  no  other  writer 
ever  lived  to  enjoy.  Literature  had  then  an  universal  language, 
and  the  learned  of  all  nations  acknowledged  him  as  their  guide 
and  model.  In  an  age  of  intense  mental  activity,  no  other  mind 
was  so  impatient  of  repose  ;  at  a  period  when  freedom  of  thought 
was  asserted  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  new-born  hope,  he  emu¬ 
lated  the  most  sanguine  of  the  insurgents  against  the  ancient 
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dynasties.  The  restorer,  almost  the  inventor,  of  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  excelled  by  few,  if  any, 
in  the  more  ambitious  science  of  biblical  criticism.  His  plulo* 
Sophy  (if  in  deference  to  custom  it  must  so  be  called)  was  but  the 
application  to  those  enquiries  in  which  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  mankind  is  chiefly  involved,  of  an  admirable  good 
sense — penetrating  sophisms  under  the  most  specious  disguise,  and 
repelling  mere  verbal  subtleties,  however  imposing  their  preten- 
sions,  or  however  illustrious  their  patrons.  Alternately  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  a  recluse  scholar,  he  was  ever  wide  awake  to  tlte 
real  business  of  life  ;  even  in  those  studies  which  usually  conduct 
the  mere  prisoners  of  the  cloister  into  dreamy  and  transceudentil 
speculations.  In  his  hands,  the  Latin  language  w’as  bent  to  usa 
of  which  Cicero  himself  might  have  thought  it  incapable ;  aad 
without  any  barbarous  innovations,  became,  almost  for  the  fint 
time,  the  vehicle  of  playful  banter,  and  of  high  and  mysterioH 
doctrines,  treated  in  a  familiar  and  easy  tone.  Of  the  two  imperial 
virtues,  industry  and  self-denial,  the  literary  character  of  Erasmn 
was  adorned  by  the  first,  much  more  than  by  the  second.  Gratp* 
ing  at  universal  excellence  and  immediate  renown,  he  pourri 
out  orations,  verses,  essays,  dialogues,  aphorisms,  biographies, 
translations,  and  new  editions  of  the  classical  writers,  with  t 
rapidity  which  at  once  dazzled  the  world,  and  exhausted  himself 
Deeply  as  the  impress  of  his  mind  was  fastened  on  his  own  gene* 
ration,  those  only  of  his  countless  works  retain  their  charm  u 
later  times  which  he  regarded  but  as  the  pastime  of  a  few  leisure 
hours.  Every  one  has  read  the  ‘  Colloquies,’  and  admired  their 
gay  and  graceful  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  credulity  of  his  age. 
The  ‘  Praise  of  Folly  ’  should  never  be  separated  from  Holbein’s 
etchings,  without  which  the  reader  may  now’  and  then  smile,  but 
hardly  laugh.  The  ‘  Ciceronianus  ’  is  one  of  those  elaborate 
pleasantries  which  give  pleasure  only  to  the  laborious.  For 
neither  as  a  wit  nor  as  a  theologian,  nor  perhaps  even  as  a  critic, 
does  Erasmus  rank  among  master  intellects ;  and  in  the  other 
departments  of  literature  no  one  has  ventured  to  claim  for  hiia 
a  very  elevated  station.  His  real  glory  is  to  have  opened  at  once 
new  channels  of  popular  and  of  abstruse  knowledge — to  have 
guided  the  few,  while  he  instructed  the  many — to  have  lived  and 
written  for  noble  ends — to  have  been  surpassed  by  none  in  the 


required  moral  qualities  far  loftier  than  his  to  accomplish.  Fm 
the  soul  of  this  great  man  did  not  partake  of  the  energy  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.  He  repeatedly  confesses  that  he  had  nooe 
of  the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  and  the  acknowledgment  is  msde 
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in  the  tone  of  sarcasm,  rather  than  in  that  of  regret.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the  scene  of  life,  who  have 
always  appeared  as  the  harbingers  of  great  social  changes; — men 
giftetl  with  the  pow’er  to  discern,  and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim, 
truths  of  which  they  want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible 
results ;  who  outrun  their  generation  in  thought,  but  lag  behind 
it  in  action  ;  players  at  the  sport  of  reform  so  Tong  as  reform  itself 
appears  at  an  indefinite  distance ;  more  ostentatious  of  their  mental 
superiority,  than  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  mankind  ;  dream- 
1  jug  that  the  dark  page  of  history  may  hereafter  become  a  fairy  tale, 
in  which  enchantment  will  bring  to  pass  a  glorious  catastrophe, 
gnbought  by  intervening  strife,  and  agony,  and  suffering ;  and 
therefore  overwhelmed  with  alarm  when  the  edifice  begins  to 
totter,  of  which  their  own  hands  have  sapped  the  foundation. 
He  was  a  reformer  until  the  Reformation  became  a  fearful  real¬ 
ity; — a  jester  at  the  bulwarks  of  the  papacy  until  they  began  to 

£ve  way ; — a  propagator  of  the  Scriptures,  until  men  betook 
emselves  to  the  study  and  the  application  of  them ; — depre¬ 
dating  the  mere  outward  forms  of  religion,  until  they  had  come 
to  be  estimated  at  their  real  value  ; — in  short,  a  learned,  inge¬ 
nious,  benevolent,  amiable,  timid,  irresolute  man,  who,  bearing 
the  responsibility,  resigned  to  others  the  glory  of  rescuing  the 
human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  a  thousand  years.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  his  career  and  that  of  Luther  was,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinually  enlarging,  until  they  at  length  moved  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  and  met  each  other  with  mutual  animosity.  The  Reformer 
foresaw  and  deprecated  this  collision ;  and  Bossuet  has  con¬ 
demned  as  servile  the  celebrated  letter  in  which  Luther  endea¬ 
voured  to  avert  the  impending  contest.  In  common  with  many 
of  his  censures  of  the  great  father  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
this  is  evidently  the  result  of  prejudice.  It  was  conceived  with 
tenderness,  and  expressed  with  becoming  dignity. 

‘  I  do  not,’  he  says,  ‘  reproach  you  in  your  estrangements  from  us, 
ftaring  lest  I  should  hinder  the  cause  which  you  maintain  against  our 
common  enemies  the  Papists.  For  the  same  reason,  it  gives  me  no  dis¬ 
pleasure  that,  in  many  of  your  works,  you  have  sought  to  obtain  their 
hvour,  or  to  appease  their  hostility,  by  assailing  us  with  undeserved 
reproaches  and  sarcasms.  It  is  obvious  that  God  has  not  given  you  the 
energy  or  the  courage  requisite  for  an  open  and  fearless  attack  on  these 
monsters,  nor  am  1  of  a  temper  to  exact  from  you  what  is  beyond  your 
•trengih.’ — ‘  I  have  respected  your  infirmity,  and  that  measure  of  the 
gifts  of  God  which  is  in  you.  None  can  deny  that  you  have  promoted  the 
cause  of  literature,  thus  opening  the  way  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures ;  or  that  the  endowment  which  you  have  thus  received 
from  God  is  magnificent  and  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Here  is  a  just 
cause  for  gratitude.  I  have  never  desired  that  you  should  quit  your 
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cautious  and  measured  course  to  enter  our  camp.  Great  are  the  services 
you  render  by  your  genius  and  eloquence  ;  and  as  your  heart  fails  you, 
it  is  best  that  you  should  serve  with  such  powers  as  He  has  given 
you.  My  only  apprehension  is,  lest  you  should  permit  yourself  to  be 
dragged  by  our  enemies  to  publish  an  attack  u^n  our  doctrines,  for  then 
I  should  be  compelled  to  resist  you  to  the  face.’ — *  Things  have  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  should  feel  no  anxiety  for  our  cause,  even 
though  Erasmus  himself  should  direct  all  his  abilities  against  us.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  our  party  should  be  impatient  of  your  attacks.  Human 
weakness  is  alarmed  and  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  name  of  Eras¬ 
mus.  Once  to  be  lashed  by  Erasmus  is  a  far  different  thing  from  being 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  all  the  Papists  put  together.’ — ‘  I  have  written 
all  this  in  proof  of  my  candour,  and  because  I  desire  that  God  may  im- 

{>art  to  you  a  spirit  worthy  of  your  name.  If  that  spirit  be  withheld,  at 
east  let  me  implore  you  to  remain  a  mere  spectator  of  our  tragedy.  Do 
not  join  your  forces  to  our  enemies.  Abstain  from  writing  against  me, 
and  I  will  write  nothing  against  you.’ 

This  lofty  tone  grated  on  the  fastidious  ear  of  the  monarch  of 
literature.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  inflicted  a  terrible 
revenge.  To  have  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  to  hazard  an  unanswerable  charge  of  inconsist¬ 
ency.  But  Luther,  in  exploring  his  path,  had  lost  his  way  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  question  of  free-will ;  and  had  published 
opinions  which  were  nothing  short  of  the  avowal  of  absolute 
fatalism.  In  a  treatise  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  Erasmus  made  a 
brilliant  charge  on  this  exposed  part  of  his  adversary’s  position ; 
exhausting  all  the  resources  of  his  sagacity,  wit,  and  learning, 
to  lower  the  theological  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  Reformer  staggered  beneath  this  blow.  For 
metaphysical  debate  he  was  ill  prepared — to  the  learning  of 
his  antagonist  he  had  no  pretension — and  to  his  wit  could  op¬ 
pose  nothing  but  indignant  vehemence.  His  answer,  De  Servo 
Arbitrio^  has  been  confessed  by  his  most  ardent  admirers,  to 
have  been  but  a  feeble  defence  to  his  formidable  enemy.  The 
temper  in  which  he  conducted  the  dispute  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  example  : — ‘  Erasmus,  that  king  of  amphibology, 

‘  reposes  calmly  on  his  amphibological  throne,  cheats  us  with 
*  his  ambiguous  language,  and  claps  his  hands  when  he  finds 
*  us  entangled  amongst  nis  insidious  tropes,  like  beasts  of  chase 
*  fallen  into  the  toils.  Then  seizing  the  occasion  for  his  rhe- 
‘  toric,  he  springs  on  his  captive  with  loud  cries,  tearing, 
‘  scourging,  tormenting,  and  devoting  you  to  the  infernaU, 
‘  because,  as  it  pleases  nim  to  say,  his  words  have  been  under- 
*  stood  in  a  calumnious,  scandalous,  and  Satanic  sense,  though 
‘  it  was  his  own  design  that  they  should  be  so  taken.  See  him 
‘  come  on  creeping  like  a  viper,’  &c.  &c. 
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To  the  last,  the  sense  of  this  defeat  would  appear  to  have 
clung  to  Luther.  Accustomed  to  triumph  in  theological  debate, 
he  had  been  overthrown  in  the  presence  of  abashed  friends  and 
exulting  enemies;  and  the 'record  of  his  familiar  conversation 
hears  deep  traces  of  his  keen  remembrance  of  this  humiliation. 
Many  of  the  contumelious  words  ascribed  to  him  on  this  subject, 
if  they  really  fell  from  his  lips,  were  probably  some  of  those 
careless  expressions  in  which  most  men  indulge  in  the  confidence 
of  private  life  ;  and  which,  when  quoted  with  the  utmost  literal 
exactness,  assume,  in  books  published  for  the  perusal  of  the 
world  at  large,  a  new  meaning,  and  an  undesigned  emphasis. 
But  there  is  little  difficulty  in  receiving  as  authentic  the  words 
he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  when  gazing  on  the  picture  of 
Erasmus — that  it  was,  like  himself,  full  of  craft  and  malice ;  a 
comment  on  the  countenance  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  as  depicted 
by  Holbein,  from  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  dissent. 

The  contests  with  Erasmus  and  the  Sacramentarians  had  taken 
place  in  that  debateable  land  which  religion  and  philosophy  each 
claim  for  her  own.  But  Luther  was  now  to  oppose  a  revolt  not 
merely  against  philosophy  and  religion,  but  against  decency  and 
common  sense.  Equally  astounding  and  scandalous  were  the 
midcs  which  the  minds  of  men  performed  when,  exempt  from  the 
control  of  their  ancient  prepossessions,  they  had  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  subjection  to  any  other.  Throughout  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Netlierlands,  there  were  found  many  converts  to  the 
belief,  that  a  divorce  might  be  effected  between  the  virtues  which 
the  Gospel  exacts,  and  those  new  relations  between  man  and  the 
Author  of  his  being,  which  it  at  once  creates  and  reveals ;  that, 
b  short,  it  was  possible  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  Christian  and  a 
knave.  The  connexion  between  this  sottish  delirium,  and  the  re- 
jccuon  of  infant  baptism,  was  an  accident,  or  at  most  a  caprice  ; 
and  tlie  name  of  Anabaptists,  afterwards  borne  by  so  many  wise 
and  good  men,  is  unfortunately,  though  indelibly,  associated  with 
the  crazy  rabble  who  first  assumed  or  received  it  at  Munster. 
Herman  Shaproeda,  and  after  him  llothmann,  were  the  first  who 
instructed  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  these  ill-omened  novel¬ 
ties  ;  and  they  quickly  gained  the  authority  which  any  bold  and 
unscrupulous  guide  may  command  in  times  when  hereditary 
creeds  have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  want  the  capacity  or 
the  knowledge  to  shape  out  new  opinions  for  themselves.  He 
who  has  not  received  adult  baptism  is  not  a  Christian  ;  he 
who  is  not  a  Christian  is  a  Pagan;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
futhful  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  truth  by  all  arms,  spiritual  or 
Mcular,  within  their  reach.  Strong  in  this  reasoning,  and  stronger 
■till  in  numbers  and  in  zeal,  the  Anabaptists  declared  open  war, 
VOL.  LXVni.  NO.  cxxxviii.  u 
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expelled  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  from  the  city,  pillaged 
the  churches  and  convents,  and  adopted  as  their  watchword  the 
exhortation  to  repent,  with  which  the  Baptist  of  old  had  ad* 
dressed  the  multitudes  who  surrounded  him  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judsea.  If  the  insurgents  did  no  works  meet  for  repentance, 
they  did  many  to  be  bitterly  repented  of.  Their  success  was 
accompanied  by  cruelty,  and  followed  by  still  fouler  crimes. 
John  de  Mattheison,  their  chief  prophet,  established  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  goods,  and  committed  to  the  flames  every  book  except 
the  Bible.  John  of  Leyden,  his  successor,  was  a  journeyman 
tailor,  and,  though  at  once  a  rogue  and  a  fanatic,  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  qualities  which  might  have  adorned  a  better  cause. 
He  conducted  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  Bishop  with  as 
much  skill  and  gallantry  as  if  his  accustomed  seat  had  been,  not 
the  shopboard,  but  the  saddle  of  a  belted  knight.  In  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  his  predecessor  had  exempted  from  the  genei^ 
conflagration,  he  found  a  sanction  for  the  plurality  of  wives,  and 
proofs  that  the  sceptre  of  David  had  pa^^sed  into  his  own  han4 
Twelve  princes,  representing  the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
received  from  him  authority  to  ascend  the  thrones  of  Europe; 
and  apostles  were  sent  to  the  great  cities  of  Germany  to  props* 
gate  the  new  faith,  and  to  attest  the  miracles  of  which  they  bad 
been  the  witnesses.  The  doctrine  they  taught  was  less  ab¬ 
struse  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  consisted  in  these 
propositions  : — There  have  been  four  prophets  :  the  true  are 
King  David  and  King  John  of  Leyden  ;  the  false  are  the 
Pope  and  Martin  Luther :  but  Luther  is  worse  than  the  Pope. 
While  this  pithy  creed  was  inculcated  without  the  walls,  the 
most  frightful  debaucheries,  and  a  strange  burlesque  on  royal¬ 
ty,  went  on  within.  The  king  paraded  the  city,  attended  by 
his  queen,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  led  horses  capari¬ 
soned  in  gold  brocade,  a  drawn  sword  being  borne  at  his  left 
hand,  and  a  crown  and  Bible  at  his  right.  Seated  on  a  throne 
in  the  public  square,  he  received  petitions  from  supplicants  pro¬ 
strate  on  the  earth  before  him.  Then  followed  impious  parodies 
on  the  most  sacred  offices  of  the  Christian  worship,  and  scenes  of 
profligacy  which  may  not  be  described.  To  these,  ere  long, 
succeeded  horrors  which  rendered  the  New  Jerusalem  no  inapt 
antitype  of  the  old.  The  conquered  king  expiated  his  crimes 
on  the  scafl'old, — enduring  protracted  and  inhuman  torments  with 
a  firmness  which  redeems  his  character  from  the  abhorrence  to 
which  it  had  so  many  indisputable  titles.  Yet  the  story  is  not 
without  interest.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  contagion  of 
such  stupid  extravagances  was  propagated,  and  the  apparent 
genuineness  of  the  belief  which  a  man  of  much  fortitude  and 
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some  acuteness  at  length  yielded  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  brain, 
however  frequent,  are  still  curious  phenomena  in  the  science  of 
mental  nosology.  From  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories  which 
attended  his  trial,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  perfectly  sane. 
His  mind  had  been  bewildered,  partly  by  a  depraved  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ungoverned  appetites,  and  partly  by  his  encounter  with 
questions  too  large  for  his  capacity,  and  with  detached  sentences 
from  Holy  Writ,  of  which  he  perceived  neither  the  obvious  sense 
nor  the  more  sublime  intimations.  The  memory  of  this  guilty, 
presumptuous,  and  unhappy  man,  is  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
audacity  of  his  enterprise,  and  still  more  by  the  influence  it 
aerted  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

The  reproach,  however  unmerited,  fell  heavily  on  Luther.  It 
hthe  common  fate  of  all  who  dare  to  become  leaders  in  the  war 
i^iiist  abuses,  whether  in  religious  or  in  political  society,  to  be 
confounded  with  the  baser  sort  of  innovators,  who  at  once  hate 
their  persons,  and  exaggerate  and  caricature  the  principles  on 
which  they  have  acted.  For  this  penalty  of  rendering  eminent 
lervices  to  the  world  every  w’ise  man  is  prepared,  and  every  brave 
man  endures  it  firmly,  in  the  belief  that  a  day  is  coming  when 
his  fame  will  be  no  longer  oppressed  by  this  unworthy  associa¬ 
tion.  Luther’s  faith  in  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  his  good 
name  from  the  obloquy  cast  on  it  by  the  madness  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  has  but  imperfectly  been  justified  by  the  event.  Long 
after  his  name  belonged  to  the  brightest  page  of  human  history, 
it  found  in  Rossuet  an  antagonist  as  inveterate  as  T'etzel,  more 
learned  than  Cajetan,  and  surpassing  Erasmus  himself  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  ingenuity.  Later  still  has  arisen,  in  the  person  df 
Mr  Hallam,  a  censor,  whose  religious  opinions,  unquestionable 
integrity,  boundless  knowledge,  and  admirable  genius,  give  a 
fearful  w'eight  to  his  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  Father  of  the 
Keformation.  Neither  of  these  great  writers,  indeed,  counte- 
;  nance  the  vulgar  calumny  which  would  identify  the  principles  of 
j  Martin  Luther  with  those  of  John  of  Leyden,  although  both  of 
I  them  arraign  him  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  having  adopted 
nnd  taught  the  antinomian  doctrines  of  which  the  Anabaptists 
exhibited  the  practical  results. 

The  course  we  are  shaping  having  brought  us  within  reach 
of  the  whirlpools  of  this  interminable  controversy,  roaring  in 
endless  circles  over  a  dark  and  bottomless  abyss,  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  yield  to  that  natural  impulse  which  would  pass  them  by 
in  cautious  silence  and  with  averted  eyes.  The  Labarum  of 
Futher  was  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  legend  ‘  Justification  by 
‘  Faith’ — the  compendium,  the  essence,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  his  distinctive  creed.  Of  the  many  received  or  possible  inter- 
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pretations  of  this  enigmatical  symbol,  that  which  Bossuet  and 
Mr  Hallam  regard  as  most  accordant  with  the  views  of  the  great 
standard-bearer  himself,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms 
If  a  man  be  firmly  assured  that  his  sins  have  been  remitted  by 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  a  mercy  gratuitous  and  unmerited  as  it 
respects  the  offender  himself,  but  accorded  as  the  merited  reward 
of  the  great  propitiation,  that  man  stands  within  the  line  which, 
even  in  this  life,  separates  the  objects  of  the  Divine  favour  from 
the  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  We  believe  this  epitome 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  be  inaccurate,  and,  but  for  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  names  by  w'hich  it  is  sanctioned,  we  should  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  add,  superficial.  In  hazarding  a  different  translation  of 
Luther’s  meaning  into  the  language  of  the  world  we  live  in,  we 
do  but  oppose  one  assertion  to  another,  leaving  the  whole  weight 
of  authority  on  the  unfavourable  side.  The  appeal  ultimately 
lies  to  those  whose  studies  have  rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
Reformer’s  writings,  and  especially  with  his  ‘  Commentary  on  the 
‘  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,’  which  he  was  wont  affectionately  to 
call  his  Catherine  de  Bora.  It  must  be  conceded  that  they 
abound  in  expressions  which,  detached  from  the  mass,  would 
more  than  justify  the  censure  of  the  historian  of  the  ‘  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages.’  But  no  waiter  would  be  less  fairly  judged  than 
Luther  by  isolated  passages.  Too  impetuous  to  pause  for  exact 
discrimination,  too  long  entangled  in  scholastic  learning  to  have 
ever  entirely  recovered  the  natural  relish  for  plain  common  sense, 
and  compelled  habitually  to  move  in  that  turbid  polemical  region 
which  pure  and  unrefracted  light  never  visits,  Luther,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  intelligible  only  to  the  impartial  and  laborious,  and 
might  almost  be  supposed  to  have  courted  the  reproaches  which 
he  least  deserves.  Stripped  of  the  technicalities  of  divinity  and 
of  the  schools,  his  Articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  ecclesicSf  may, 
perhaps,  with  no  material  error  be  thus  explained. 

Define  the  word  ‘  conviction’  as  a  deliberate  assent  to  the 
truth  of  any  statement,  and  the  word  ‘  persuasion’  as  the  habi¬ 
tual  reference  to  any  such  truth  (real  or  supposed)  as  a  rule  of 
conduct ;  and  it  follow's,  that  we  are  persuaded  of  many  things 
of  which  we  are  not  convinced :  which  is  credulity  or  superstition. 
Thus,  Cicero  was  persuaded  of  the  sancity  of  the  mysteries  which 
he  celebrated  as  one  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  But  the  author 
of  the  Treatise  De  Naturd  Deorum  had  certainly  no  correspond¬ 
ing  convictions.  We  are  convinced  of  much  of  which  we  are 
not  persuaded,  which,  in  theological  language,  is  a  ‘  dead  faith.’ 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester  deliberately  assented  to  the  truth, 
that  the  expansive  force  of  steam  could  be  applied  to  propel 
a  vessel  through  the  water ;  but  wanting  the  necessary  *  per* 
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‘  suasion,’  he  left  to  others  the  praise  of  the  discovery.  Again, 
there  are  many  propositions  of  which  we  are  at  once  convinced 
and  persuaded,  and  this  in  the  Lutheran  style  is  a  ‘  living  or 
‘  saving  faith.’  In  this  sense  Columbus  believed  the  true  confi¬ 
guration  of  the  earth,  and  launched  his  caravels  to  make  known 
the  two  hemispheres  to  each  other.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  success¬ 
ful  experiment  engendering  confidence ;  of  habit  producing  faci¬ 
lity  ;  and  of  earnest  thoughts  quickening  the  imagination  and 
kindling  desire,  that  our  opinions  thus  ripen  into  motives,  and 
our  theoretical  convictions  into  active  persuasions.  It  is, 
therefore,  nothing  else  than  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak 
of  Christian  faith  as  separable  from  moral  virtue.  The  prac¬ 
tical  result  of  that  as  of  any  other  motive,  will  vary  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  impulse,  and  inversely  as  the  number 
and  force  of  the  impediments  ;  but  a  motive  which  produces 
no  motion,  is  the  same  thing  as  an  attraction  which  does  not 
draw,  or  as  a  propensity  which  does  not  incline.  Far  different 
as  was  the  style  in  which  Luther  enounced  his  doctrine,  the 
careful  study  of  his  writings  will,  we  think,  convince  any  dispas- 
aonate  man  that  such  was  his  real  meaning.  The  faith  of  which 
be  wrote  was  not  a  mere  opinion,  or  a  mere  emotion.  It  was  a 
mental  energy,  of  slow  but  stately  growth,  of  which  an  intellec¬ 
tual  assent  was  the  basis ;  high  and  holy  tendencies  the  lofty 
superstructure ;  and  a  virtuous  life  the  inevitable  use  and  destina¬ 
tion.  In  his  own  emphatic  w'ords:  —  ‘  We  do  not  say  the  sun 
'  aught  to  shine,  a  good  tree  ought  to  produce  good  fruit,  seven 
‘  and  three  ought  to  make  ten.  The  sun  shines  by  its  own  pro- 
‘per  nature,  without  being  bidden  to  do  so;  in  the  same  manner 
•  the  good  tree  yields  its  good  fruit ;  seven  and  three  have  made 
‘ten  from  everlasting — it  is  needless  to  require  them  to  do  so 
‘  hereafter.’ 

If  any  credit  be  due  to  his  great  antagonist,  Luther’s  doctrine 
of ‘Justification’  is  not  entitled  to  the  praise  or  censure  of  novelty. 
Bossuet  resents  this  claim  as  injurious  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  as  founded  on  an  extravagant  misrepresentation  of  her  real 
doctrines.  To  ascribe  to  the  great  and  wise  men  of  whom  she 
justly  boasts,  or  indeed  to  attribute  to  any  one  of  sound  mind, 
the  dogma  or  the  dream  which  would  deliberately  transfer  the 
ideas  of  the  market  to  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
is  nothing  better  than  an  ignorant  and  uncharitable  bigotry.  To 
maintain  that,  till  Luther  dispelled  the  illusion,  the  Christian 
world  regarded  the  good  actions  of  this  life  as  investing  even  him 
who  performs  them  best,  with  a  right  to  demand  from  his  Maker 
eternity  of  uninterrupted  and  perfect  bliss,  is  just  as  rational 
>»  to  clwm  for  him  the  detection  of  the  universal  error  which  had 
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assigned  to  the  animal  man  a  place  among  the  quadrupeds.  There 
is  in  every  human  mind  a  certain  portion  of  indestructible  com- 
mon  sense.  Small  as  this  may  be  in  most  of  us,  it  is  yet  enouv]) 
to  rescue  us  all,  at  least  when  sane  and  sober,  from  the  stupidity 
of  thinking  not  only  that  the  relations  of  creditor  and  debtor  can 
really  subsist  between  ourselves  and  Him  who  made  us,  but  that 
a  return  of  such  inestimable  value  can  be  due  from  Him  for  such 
ephemeral  and  imperfect  services  as  ours.  People  may  talk 
foolishly  on  these  matters;  but  no  one  seriously  believes  this. 
Luther  slew  no  such  monster,  for  there  were  none  such  to  be 
slain.  The  error  which  he  refuted  was  far  more  subtle  and  re¬ 
fined  than  this,  and  is  copiously  explained  by  Hooker,  to  whose 
splendid  sermon  on  the  subject  it  is  a  ‘  good  work’  to  refer  any 
to  whom  it  is  unknown. 

The  celebrated  thesis  of  ‘  Justification  by  Faith,’  if  really  aa 
Antinomian  doctrine,  was  peculiar  to  Luther  and  to  his  followers 
only  in  so  far  as  he  extricated  it  from  a  mass  of  superstitions  by 
which  it  had  been  obscured,  and  assigned  to  it  the  prominence ii 
his  system  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled.  Bui  if  his  indignatioB 
had  been  roused  against  those  who  had  darkened  this  great  truth, 
they  by  whom  it  was  made  an  apology  for  lewdness  and  rapiae 
were  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and  abhorrence.  His  attack  oe 
the  Anabaptists  is  conceived  in  terms  so  vigorous  and  so  whim¬ 
sical,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  exhibit  some 
extracts.  But  who  would  needlessly  disturb  the  mould  beneath 
which  lies  interred  and  forgotten  a  mass  of  disgusting  folly,  which 
in  a  remote  age  exhaled  a  moral  pestilence?  Resolving  ail  the 
sinister  phenomena  of  life,  by  assuming  the  direct  interference  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels  in  the  affairs  of  men,  Luther  thought 
that  this  influence  had  been  most  unskilfully  employed  at  Mun¬ 
ster.  It  was  a  coup  manque  on  the  part  of  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind.  It  shewed  that  Satan  was  but  a  bungler  at  his  art. 
The  evil  one  had  been  betrayed  into  this  gross  mistake  that  the 
world  might  be  on  their  guard  against  the  more  astute  artifices 
to  whom  he  was  about  to  resort : — 

‘  These  new  theologians  did  not,’  he  said,  ‘  explain  themselves  very 
clearly.’  ‘  Having  hot  soup  in  his  mouth,  the  devil  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  mumbling  out  mum  mum,  wishing  doubtless  to  say 
something  worse.’  ‘  The  spirit  which  would  deceive  the  world  must  not 
begin  by  yielding  to  the  fascinations  of  woman,  by  grasping  the  emblems 
and  honours  of  royalty,  still  less  by  cutting  people's  throats.  This  is 
too  broad  ;  rapacity  and  oppression  can  deceive  no  one.  The  real  deceit 
will  be  practised  by  him  who  shall  dress  himself  in  mean  apparel,  assura* 
a  lamentable  countenance,  hang  down  his  head,  refuse  money,  abstaia 
from  meat,  fly  from  woman  as  so  much  poison,  disclaim  all  temper*! 
authority,  and  reject  all  honours  as  damnable ;  and  who  then,  creeping 
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Roftlf  towards  the  throne,  the  sceptre,  and  the  keys,  shall  pick  them  up 
and  possess  himself  of  them  by  stealth.  Such  is  the  man  who  would 
succeed,  who  would  deceive  the  angels,  and  the  very  elect.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  splendid  devil,  with  a  plumage  more  gorgeous  than  the  pea¬ 
cock  or  the  pheasant.  But  thus  impudently  to  seize  the  crown,  to 
take  not  merely  one  wife,  but  as  many  as  caprice  or  appetite  suggests — 
oh  !  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  mere  schoolboy  devil,  of  a  devil  at  his  ABC; 
or  rather,  it  is  the  true  Satan — Satan,  the  learned  and  the  crafty,  but  fet¬ 
tered  by  the  hands  of  God,  with  chains  so  heavy  that  he  cannot  move. 

It  is  to  warn  us,  it  is  to  teach  us  to  fear  his  chastisements,  before  the 
field  is  thrown  open  to  a  more  subtle  devil,  who  will  assail  us  no  longer 
with  the  ABC,  but  with  the  real,  the  difficult  text.  If  this  mere 
ieviling  at  his  letters  can  do  such  things,  w  hat  will  be  not  do  when  be 
comes  to  act  as  a  reasonable,  knowing,  skilful,  lawyer-like,  theological 
devil  ?’ 

These  various  contests  produced  in  the  mind  of  Luther  the 
effects  which  painful  experience  invariably  yields,  when  the 
search  for  truth,  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  has  been  long 
and  earnestly  maintained.  Advancing  years  brought  with  them 
an  increase  of  candour,  moderation,  and  charity.  He  had  lived 
to  see  his  principles  stiike  their  roots  deeply  through  a  large 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  he  anticipated,  with  perhaps  too 
sanguine  hopes,  their  universal  triumph.  His  unshaken  reliance 
in  them  was  attested  by  his  dying  breath.  But  he  had  also 
lived  to  witness  the  defection  of  some  of  his  allies,  and  the  guilt 
and  folly  ’of  others.  Prolonged  enquiry  had  disclosed  to  him 
many  difficulties  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  first  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  dispute,  and  he  had  become  painfully  convinced  that 
the  establishment  of  truth  is  an  enterprize  incomparably  more 
arduous  than  the  overthrow  of  error.  His  constitutional  melan¬ 
choly  deepened  into  a  more  habitual  sadness — his  impetuosity  ^ 
gave  way  to  a  more  serene  and  pensive  temper — and  as  the  tide 
of  life  ebbed  with  still  increasing  swiftness,  he  was  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  meditating  on  those  cardinal  and  undisputed  truths  on 
which  the  weary  mind  may  securely  repose,  and  the  troubled 
heart  be  still.  The  maturer  thoughts  of  age  could  not,  however, 
quell  the  rude  vigour  and  fearless  confidence  which  had  borne 
him  through  his  early  cdntests.  With  little  remaining  fondness 
or  patience  for  abstruse  speculations,  he  was  challenged  to  de¬ 
bate  one  of  the  more  subtle  points  of  theology.  His  answer 
cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered  by  polemics  at  large.  ‘  Should 
‘  we  not,’  he  said,  ‘  get  on  better  in  this  discussion  with  the  as- 
‘  sistance  of  a  jug  or  two  of  beer?’  The  offended  disputant  re¬ 
tired, — ‘  the  devil’,  observed  Luther,  ‘  being  a  haughty  spirit, 

‘  who  can  bear  any  thing  better  than  being  laughed  at.’  This 
growing  contempt  for  unprofitable  questions  was  indicated  by  a 
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corresponding  decline  in  Luther’s  original  estimate  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  of  the  minor  topics  in  debate  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  He  was  willing  to  consign  to  silence  the  question  of 
the  veneration  due  to  the  Saints.  He  suspended  his  judgment 
respecting  prayers  for  the  dead.  He  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  for  the  solace  of  those  who  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  an  essential  religious  observance.  He  advised  Spalatin  to 
do  whatever  he  thought  best  respecting  the  elevation  of  the  Host, 
deprecating  only  any  positive  rule  on  the  subject.  He  held  the 
established  ceremonies  to  be  useful,  from  the  impression  they  left 
on  gross  and  uncultivated  minds.  He  was  tolerant  of  images  in 
the  churches,  and  censured  the  whole  race  of  image-breaken 
with  his  accustomed  vehemence.  Even  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  public  worship,  he  considered  as  a  convenient  custom, 
not  an  indispensable  rule.  Carlostadt  had  insisted  upon  it  as  es¬ 
sential.  *  Oh,  this  is  an  incorrigible  spirit,’  replied  the  more 
tolerant  Reformer ;  ‘  for  ever  and  for  ever  positive  obligations 
‘  and  sins  !  ’ 

But  while  his  catholic  spirit  thus  raised  him  above  the  e.\ag- 
gerated  estimate  of  those  external  things  which  chiefly  attracted 
the  hostility  of  narrower  minds,  his  sense  of  the  value  of  those 
great  truths  in  which  he  judged  the  essence  of  religion  to  consist, 
was  acquiring  increased  intensity  and  depth.  In  common  with 
Montaigne  and  Richard  Baxter  (names  hardly  to  be  associated 
on  any  other  ground),  he  considered  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  sur¬ 
passing  every  other  devotional  exercise.  ‘  It  is  my  prayer,’  said 
‘  Luther ;  ‘  there  is  nothing  like  it.’  In  the  same  spirit,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Gospel  of  St  John  to  all  the  other  sacred  books,  as 
containing  more  of  the  language  of  Christ  himself.  As  he  felt, 
so  he  taught.  He  practised  the  most  simple  and  elementary 
style  of  preaching.  ‘  If,’  he  said,  ‘  in  my  sermons  I  thought  of 
‘  Melancthon  and  other  doctors,  I  should  do  no  good  ;  but  I  speak 
‘  with  perfect  plainness  for  the  ignorant,  and  that  satisfies  every 

*  body.  Such  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  as  I  have,  I  reserve 
‘  for  the  learned.’  ‘  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  or  useful  for  a 

*  common  audience  than  to  preach  on  the  duties  and  examples  of 
‘  Scripture.  Sermons  on  grace  and  justification  fall  coldly  on 
‘  their  ears.’  He  taught  that  good  and  true  theology  consisted 
in  the  practice,  the  habit,  and  the  life  of  the  Christian  graces — 
Christ  being  the  foundation.  ‘  Such,  however,’  he  says,  ‘is  not 
‘  our  theology  now-a-days.  We  have  substituted  for  it  a  rational 
‘  and  speculative  theology.  This  was  not  the  case  with  David. 
‘  He  acknowledged  his  sins,  and  said.  Miserere  mei^  DomineT 

Luther’s  power  of  composition  is,  indeed,  held  very  cheap  by 
a  judge  so  competent  as  Mr  Hallam;  nor  is  it  easy  to  com- 
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mend  his  more  elaborate  style.  It  was  compared  by  himself 
to  the  earthquake  and  the  wind  which  preceded  the  still  small 
voice  addressed  to  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  is  so  turbu¬ 
lent,  copious,  and  dogmatical,  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  that 
it  was  dictated  to  a  class  of  submissive  pupils,  under  the  influence 
of  extreme  excitement.  Obscure,  redundant,  and  tautologous  as 
these  writings  appear,  they  are  still  redeemed  from  neglect,  not 
only  by  the  mighty  name  of  their  author,  but  by  that  all-per¬ 
vading  vitality  and  downright  earnestness  which  atone  for  the 
neglect  of  all  the  mere  artifices  of  style ;  and  by  that  profound 
familiarity  with  the  sacred  oracles,  which  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  absence  of  the  speculative  wisdom  which  is  drawn 
from  lower  sources.  But  the  Reformer’s  lighter  and  more  occa¬ 
sional  works  not  unfrequently  breathe  the  very  soul  of  eloquence. 
His  language  in  these,  ranges  between  colloquial  homeliness  and 
the  highest  dignity,  —  now  condensed  into  vivid  figures,  and 
then  diffused  into  copious  amplification, — exhibiting  the  successive 
phases  of  his  ardent,  melancholy,  playful,  and  heroic  character  in 
such  rapid  succession,  and  with  such  perfect  harmony,  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  harp  of  Dryden’s  'I'imotheus,  alternately  touched  and 
swept  by  the  hand  of  the  master — a  performance  so  bold  and  so 
varied,  as  to  scare  the  critic  from  the  discharge  of  his  office.  The 
address,  for  example,  to  the  Swabian  insurgents  and  nobles,  if  not 
executed  with  the  skill,  is  at  least  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a 
great  orator.  The  universal  testimony  of  all  the  most  competent 
judges,  attests  the  excellence  of  his  translation  of  the,  Bible,  and 
assigns  to  him,  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  a  station  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  the  great  men  to  whom  James  committed  the 
corresponding  office  in  our  own. 

Bayle  has  left  to  the  friends  of  Luther  no  duty  to  perform  in 
the  defence  of  his  moral  character,  but  that  of  appealing  to  the 
unanswerable  reply  which  his  Dictionary  contains  to  the  charges 
preferred  against  the  Reformer  by  his  enemies.  One  unhappy 
exception  is  to  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  pain 
the  names  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Bucer,  amongst  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  address  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  on  the  subject 
of  his  intended  polygamy.  Those  great  but  fallible  men  remind 
his  Highness  of  the  distinction  between  universal  laws,  and  such 
as  admit  of  dispensation  in  particular  cases.  They  cannot  pub¬ 
licly  sanction  polygamy.  But  his  Highness  is  of  a  peculiar  con¬ 
stitution,  and  is  exhorted  seriously  to  examine  all  the  considera¬ 
tions  laid  before  him  ;  yet,  if  he  is  absolutely  resolved  to  marry 
a  second  time,  it  is  their  opinion  that  he  should  do  so  as  secretly 
as  possible  !  Fearful  is  the  energy  with  which  the  *  Eagle  of 
‘  Meaox’  pounces  on  this  fatal  error, — tearing  to  pieces  the  flimsy 
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pretexts  alleged  in  defence  of  such  an  evasion  of  the  Christian  code. 
The  charge  admits  of  no  defence.  To  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  against  the  Reformer’s  doctrine,  every  Protestant  has  a  conclii. 
sive  answer.  Whether  in  faith  or  in  practice,  he  acknowledges 
no  infallible  Head  but  one. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  and  wide  from  our  proper  subject. 
Where,  all  this  while,  is  the  story  of  Luther’s  education,  of  his 
visit  to  Rome,  of  the  sale  of  Indulgences,  of  the  denunciations  of 
Tetzel,  of  the  controversy  with  Eccius,  the  Diets  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg,  the  citations  before  Cajetan  and  Charles,  the  papil 
excommunication,  and  the  appeal  to  a  general  council  ?  These, 
and  many  other  of  the  most  momentous  incidents  of  the  Re- 
former’s  life,  are  recorded  in  M.  D’Aubigne’s  work,  from  whick 
our  attention  has  been  diverted  by  matters  of  less  account,  but 
perhaps  a  little  less  familiar.  It  would  be  unpardonable  todhinia 
such  a  work,  with  a  merely  ceremonious  notice.  The  absolutt 
merit  of  this  Life  of  Martin  Luther  is  great,  but  the  comparatire 
value  far  greater.  In  the  English  language,  it  has  no  comp6 
titor;  and  though  Melancthon  himself  was  the  biographer  of  bb 
friend,  we  believe  that  no  foreign  tongue  contains  so  complete  and 
impressive  a  narrative  of  these  events.  It  is  true  that  M.  D’Au* 
bigne  neither  deserves  nor  claims  ti  place  amongst  those  historiani, 
usually  distinguished  as  philosophical.  He  does  not  aspire  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  principles  wliich  determine  or  pervade  the  character, 
the  policy,  or  the  institutions  of  mankind.  He  arms  himself  witk 
no  dispassionate  scepticism,  and  scarcely  affects  to  be  impartial 
•To  tell  his  tale  copiously  and  clearly,  is  the  one  object  of  hii 
literary  ambition.  To  exhibit  the  actors  on  the  scene  of  life,  at 
the  free  but  unconscious  agents  of  the  Divine  Will,  is  the  higher 
design  with  which  he  writes;  to  trace  the  mysterious  intervention 
of  Providence  in  reforming  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  his  immediate  end  ;  and  to  exalt  the  name  of  Luther, 
his  labour  of  love.  'I  hese  purposes,  as  far  as  they  are  attainable, 
are  effectually  attained.  M.  D’Aubign6  is  a  Protestant  of  the 
original  stamp,  and  a  Biographer  of  the  old  fashion  ; — not  a  calm, 
candid,  discriminating  weigher  and  measurer  of  a  great  man’s 
parts,  but  a  warm-hearted  champion  of  his  glory,  and  a  resolute 
apologist  even  for  his  errors  ; — ready  to  do  battle  in  his  cause  with 
all  who  shall  impugn  or  derogate  from  his  fame.  His  book  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit,  and  executed  with  all  the  vigour,  of  Dr 
M‘Crie’s  ‘  Life  of  Knox.’  He  has  all  our  lamented  countryman’s 
sincerity,  all  his  deep  research,  more  skill  in  composition,  and  a 
greater  mastery  of  subordinate  details ;  alongst  with  the  same  ines¬ 
timable  faculty  of  carrying  on  his  story  from  one  stage  to  another, 
with  an  interest  which  never  subsides,  and  a  vivacity  which  knows 
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DO  intermission.  If  he  displays  no  familiarity  with  the  moral 
sciences,  he  is  no  mean  proficient  in  that  art  which  reaches  to  per¬ 
fection  only  in  the  Drama  or  the  Romance.  This  is  not  the  talent  of 
inventing,  but  the  gilt  of  discerning,  incidents  which  impart  life 
and  animation  to  narrative.  For  M.  D’ Aubigne  is  a  writer  of  scru¬ 
pulous  veracity.  He  is  at  least  an  honest  guide,  though  his  prepos¬ 
sessions  may  be  too  strong  to  render  him  worthy  of  implicit  confi¬ 
dence.  They  are  such,  however,  as  to  make  him  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  and  devoted  advocate  of  those  cardinal  tenets  on  which  Luther 
erected  the  edifice  of  the  Reformation.  To  the  one  great  article 
on  which  the  Reformer  assailed  the  Papacy,  the  eye  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  is  directed  with  scarcely  less  intentness.  To  this  every 
other  truth  is  viewed  as  subordinate  and  secondary ;  and  al¬ 
though,  on  this  favourite  point  of  doctrine,  M.  D’Aubign4’s 
meaning  is  too  often  obsctired  by  declamtUion,  yet  must  he  be 
bailed  by  every  genuine  friend  of  the  Reformation,  as  having 
raised  a  powerful  voice  in  favour  of  one  of  those  fundamental 
truths  which,  so  long  as  they  are  faithfully  taught  and  diligently 
observed,  will  continue  to  form  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christen¬ 
dom  against  the  overweaning  estimate,  and  the  despotic  use,  of 
human  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  Revealed 
Will  of  God. 


Art.  II. — Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians^  includ¬ 
ing  their  Private  Life.  Government.  Laws.  Arts.  Manvjdc- 
tures.  Iteligion.  and  Early  History;  deiived from  a  Compa¬ 
rison  of  the  Paintings.  Sculptures,  and  Monuments  still  existmg. 
with  the  Accounts  cf  Ancient  Authors.  Illustrated  by  Drawings 
of  those  Subjects.  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.  R.  S.  M.  R.S.  L. 
3  vols.  8vo.  London  ;  1837. 

"YTr  Wilkinson’s  labours  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  literature 
and  antiquities  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  received  some  ear¬ 
lier  notice  in  this  Journal.  The  omission  is  one,  however,  which 
it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  account  for.  At  first  Mr  Wilkin¬ 
son  came  before  us  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  gleaner  in  a  field 
where  others  had  already  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries.  He 
made  no  formal  pretensions  to  originality,  in  as  far  as  regarded 
the  instrument  of  research  which  he  employed ;  he  attempted 
neither  to  build  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  nor  to  overturn  those  which 
had  been  proposed  by  others ;  but,  assuming  the  less  ambitious 
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character  of  a  critical  expositor,  professed  to  investigate  facts, 
and  to  accumulate  well-ascertained  details. 

The  nature  of  his  earlier  productions,  therefore,  was  of  a  kind 
little  suited  to  the  taste  of  readers  in  this  country,  where  the  pur- 
suits  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour,  being 
regarded  as  dry,  hard,  and  repulsive,  have  never  found  much  fa- 
vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Besides,  his  researches  had  not 
been  illustrated  by  new  discoveries,  nor  crowned  by  any  striking 
and  remarkable  results ;  and  the  form  in  which  they  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  public  added  nothing  that  was  calculated  to 
recommend  them  to  general  notice.  His  Materia  Hierogfypldca, 
for  instance,  evinces  great  industry,  and  contains  much  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  itself;  but  it  is  a  crude  and  ill-digested  per¬ 
formance,  devoid  of  method  or  arrangement  as  far  as  the  matter 
is  concerned  ;  and  consisting  rather  of  heads  or  notes  for  a  work  on 
Hieroglyphics,  than  exhibiting  a  connected  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

But  ere  long  Mr  Wilkinson  gave  proof  of  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  his  materials.  In  his 
Topography  of  T'hebes,  and  General  View  of  Egypt^  we  discover 
evidence  of  more  extended  research,  more  matured  judgment,  and 
greater  facility  in  exposition.  His  attention  to  minute  accuracy 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  at  once  secures  our  confidence,  and 
deserves  the  highest  commendation  ;  and,  although  the  work  still 
betrays  a  singular  want  of  sequence  and  connexion  in  many  of  its 
parts,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  highly  creditable  performance,  being 
obviously  the  result  of  laborious  and  patient  research.  We  could 
have  wished,  indeed,  that  so  accurate  and  pains-taking  an  ob¬ 
server  had  not,  in  his  ‘  General  View  of  Egypt’  (as  it  is  called),  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  brief  and  incidental  notices  respecting  a  country 
with  which,  from  long  residence,  he  must  be  so  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  that  the  antiquarian  had  been  occasionally  merged  in 
the  traveller,  and  that  the  present  had  been  more  extensively 
blended  and  contrasted  with  the  past.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  portion  which  embraces  the  ‘  Topography  of  Thebes,’  he 
has  corrected  errors  historical  as  well  as  chronological ;  reconciled 
discrepancies  which  seemed  inexplicable  ;  and  removed  difficulties 
which  could  only  yield  to  laborious  investigation. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr  Wilkinson  appears  to  have  early  be¬ 
come  sensible  that,  in  the  department  of  hieroglyphical  dis¬ 
covery,  he  was  not  destined  to  effect  any  thing  remarkable,  or 
to  signalize  his  name  by  any  new  additions  to  our  knowledge. 
Fully  aware  of  all  that  had  been  achieved  by  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  he  followed  in  their  tract,  and  adopted 
their  principles  of  interpretation,  without  venturing  to  deviate 
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from  the  one,  or,  in  any  material  degree,  to  extend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  Dazzled  by  the  brilliant  audacity  of  Cham- 
pollion,  he  has  adopted  his  system  of  interpretation,  even  in 
the  very  act  of  condemning  it ;  and  sought,  in  its  application,  for 
the  correction  of  those  very  errors  and  incongruities  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  system  itself,  and  against  which  all  his 
caution  has  sometimes  been  insufficient  to  guard  him.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  this  work,  Mr  Wilkinson  seems  never  to 
have  suspected  that  a  phonetical  alphabet  can  be  of  no  service 
whatever,  when  applied  to  texts  which  are  essentially  ideagra- 
pkic ;  and  that  if  hieroglyphical  texts  are  to  be  interpreted  at  all, 
the  solution  must  be  sought  for  by  a  different  and  more  difficult 
process.  The  elements  of  sound,  which  in  combination  represent  a 
proper  name,  may  easily  be  resolved ;  but  there  is  no  alphabet  for 
ideas,  the  interpretation  of  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  ten¬ 
tative  induction,  pursued  until  it  become  certainty,  by  successive 
limitations  of  error.  Indeed,  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  Dr  Young’s  example  and  success,  in  the 
field  of  enquiry  where  his  fame  still  shines  unrivalled,  should  have 
gone  so  small  a  way  in  leading  ingenious  men  to  question  the 
unsupported  assertion  of  Champollion,  that  the  body  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  texts  is  alphabetical,  and  that  consequently  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  them  may  be  phonetically  interpreted.  The  very 
reverse  is  the  truth.  The  body  of  the  hieroglyphical  texts  is 
ideographic,  and  the  meaning  of  these  texts  can  never  be  ascer¬ 
tained  until  the  values  of  the  ideas,  represented  by  the  symbols  em¬ 
ployed,  have  been  previously  determined.  A  proper  name,  and 
perhaps  a  legend  immediately  connected  with  it,  constitute  all  that 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  phonetical  alphabet. 

But  if,  in  one  view,  we  do  not  estimate  them  so  highly  as  he 
may  naturally  enough  expect,  yet,  in  another,  the  hieroglyphical 
labours  of  Mr  W’ilkinson  have  proved  really  invaluable,  from 
the  purpose  to  which  he  has  applied  his  researches.  For,  whilst 
be  was  pursuing  these  investigations,  and  not  only  mastering  all 
that  had  been  achieved  by  his  predecessors,  but  correcting  several 
of  their  errors,  and  adding  new  names  and  new  dynasties  to  the 
domain  of  history,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  qua¬ 
lifying  himself  for  producing  the  work  before  us ;  in  which  the 
lights  of  ancient  learning  and  modern  discovery  have  been  happily 
Wended  together ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egypt  described  and  delineated  from  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  authors,  compared  with,  and  corrected  by  the 
puntings,  sculptures,  and  monuments  still  extant.  None  but 
a  man  so  circumstanced,  and  possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  both  these  sources  of  knowledge,  could  have  executed  such 
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a  work  as  that  of  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  give  our 
readers  some  account;  and,  although  the  subject  has  been  cur. 
sorily  touched  on  by  Champollion  in  his  Ltttres  tcrites  d'Eyypte 
et  de  Nubie,  and  more  fully  treated  by  Uosellini  in  his  splendid 
work,  I  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia,  yet  this  detract* 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  Mr  VVMkinson,  who  throughout  shows 
himself  to  be  an  independent  thinker,  and  in  several  essential 
points  differs  entirely  from  the  learned  Italian. 

‘  It  would,  doubtless,  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  reader  and 
‘  themselves,’  says  our  author,  ‘if  all  writers  on  the  subject  of 
‘  hieroglyphics,  and  of  ancient  Egypt,  were  agreed,  and  if  all 
‘  their  investigations  were  attended  with  the  same  results ;  but, 

‘  since  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  a  diHicult  question  has  a  tea. 

‘  dency  to  elicit  truth,  and  finally  to  establish  accurate  and  im. 

‘  partial  evidence,  we  may  cease  to  regret  that  it  prevails  at  the 
‘  commencement  of  these  inquiries.’  His  fellow-labourer.  Pro. 
fessor  Rosellini,  Mr  Wilkinson  describes  as  one  whose  entho- 
siastic  endeavours,  stimulated  by  great  perseverance,  are  tern- 
pered  by  judgment,  and  by  that  modesty  which  is  the  charae. 
teristic  of  real  merit.  ‘  To  be  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit! 

‘  with  him,  must,  therefore,’  he  observes,  ‘  be  highly  satisfa^ 

‘  tory,  from  the  persuasion  that,  however  we  may  differ  on  somt 
‘  questions,  our  opposite  opinions  will  be  maintained  with  those 
*  feelings  which  ought  to  animate  men  who  labour  in  the  same 
‘  field,  and  for  the  same  object.’ 

It  is  in  this  amiable  and  truly  philosophical  spirit  that  Mr 
Wilkinson  presents  us  with  a  work  which,  in  Britain  at  least, 
may  be  considered  as  a  new  and  important  contribution  to  the 
civil,  social,  religious,  and  political  history  of  mankind.  The 
author  has  placed  before  us  civilisation  for  the  first  time  crystal¬ 
lized,  as  it  were,  into  definite  forms  and  proportions.  We  are 
introduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  a  state  of  things  of  which  we 
had  little  previous  conception ;  and  we  discover,  with  surprise 
and  pleasure,  that  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  carry  back  our  researches,  civilized  commuiiitiei 
already  existed,  and  society  possessed  all  the  features  of  latei 
ages.  ‘  VVe  have  been  enabled,’  says  Mr  W’^ilkinson,  ‘  with  a 
‘  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  to  fix  the  bondage  of  the  Israelite! 
‘  and  the  arrival  of  Joseph  ;  and,  though  these  events  took  place 
‘  at  an  age  when  nations  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in 
‘  their  infancy,  and  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  yet  we  perceive  that 
‘  the  Egyptians  had  then  arrived  at  as  perfect  a  degree  of  civili- 
‘  sation  as  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  history.  They  had 
‘  the  same  arts,  the  same  manners  and  customs,  the  same  styl* 
'  ‘  of  architecture,  and  were  in  the  same  advanced  state  of  refine* 
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‘  ment,  as  in  the  reign  of  Remcses  II. ;  and  no  very  remarkable 
‘  changes  took  place,  even  in  ever-varying  taste,  between  the 
‘  accession  of  the  first  Osirtasen,  and  the  death  of  that  con- 
‘  queror,  who  was  the  last  monarch  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.’ 
What  high  antiquity  does  this  assign  to  Egyptian  civilisation  I 
At  the  most  remote  point  to  which  our  retrospection  can  be 
carried  back,  we  discern,  through  the  mists  of  time,  a  nation 

Cessing  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life  already  matured  ;  and, 
ever  far  we  may  penetrate  into  the  history  of  the  early 
world,  the  infancy  of  the  Egyptian  state  recedes  beyond  the 
utmost  limit  of  our  researches.  Like  the  river  by  which  Egypt 
is  watered  and  fertilized,  w'e  may  trace  its  course  through  vast 
tracts  of  space,  but  its  origin  eludes  our  researches ;  we  may 
lacend  the  stream,  but  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
aplore  its  source.  ‘  Egyptian  history,  and  the  manners  of  one 
‘of the  most  ancient  nations,’  says  Mr  Wilkinson,  ‘  cannot  but 
‘be  interesting  to  every  one;  and  so  intimately  connected  are 
‘they  with  the  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
‘events  of  succeeding  ages  relative  to  Judaea,  that  the  name  of 
‘Egypt  need  only  be  mentioned  to  recall  the  early  impressions 
‘  we  have  received  from  the  study  of  the  Bible.’ 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  each  of  them 
tppropriated  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  subject.  But  he  has 
found  it  impossible  to  embrace  the  whole  in  his  present  survey; 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  some  other  details  which  could  not  be  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  these  volumes,  being  unavoidably  reserved 
for  future  exposition. 

The  first  chapter  contains  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  early 
itite  of  Egypt,  and  includes  the  lists  of  the  kings  as  given  by 
Manetho,  Herodot\is,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  ancient  authors. 
In  it,  also,  a  conjecture  is  offered  by  the  author  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Hycshos,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  Supposing  them  to 
have  come  from  Assyria,  and  to  have  invaded  or  taken  possession 
#f  Lower  Egypt,  Mr  Wilkinson  suggests  that  this  event  must 
have  happened  about  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Semiramis.  But 
to  this  suggestion  he  himself  foresees  an  objection  which  appears 
to  be  fatal.  In  the  time  of  Semiramis,  the  Assyrians  were  an 
agricultural  nation,  with  all  the  institutions  and  customs  of  a 
considerably  advanced  civilisation  ;  but  all  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  invaders  were  a  pastoral  people,  in  a  condition  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  Indeed, 
Mr  Wilkinson  is  himselfinclined  to  distrust  his  first  opinion  ;  and 
rather  to  suppose  them  ‘  to  have  been  a  Scythian  tribe  who,  at 
'  that  early  epoch,  already  commenced  the  casual  inroads  which 
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‘  they  are  known  to  have  made  in  the  same  direction  at  subse- 
‘  quent  periods.’  But,  however  this  may  be,  one  thing  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that, — in  the  existing  monuments,  they  have  left  no  traces 
of  their  occupation  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  the  founders  of  the  Pyramids  is  destitute  of  every 
vestige  of  probability.  Their  vocation  was  not  to  create,  but  to 
destroy ;  and  their  shadows  pass  dimly  before  us  through  the 
glass  of  history  like  those  of  a  famine,  a  pestilence,  or  any  other 
great  calamity  by  which  nations  are,  at  intervals,  visited. 

In  this  chapter  we  find  some  observations  on  the  physical 
conformation  of  Egypt,  which  are  well  deserving  of  attentive 
consideration.  The  notion  of  Savary,  Bruce,  and  others,  that  the 
Delta  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  seems  open  to  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions.  ‘  The  lapse  of  3190  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Great 
Remeses,’ says  our  author,  ‘  neither  made  any  sensible  change  in 
‘  the  circumjacent  levels,  nor  protruded  the  land  to  any  distance 
‘  beyond  it  into  the  sea;  and  if  in  such  a  length  of  time  the 
‘  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile  has  been  unable  to  work  a  sensible 
‘  change,  how  can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  a  period  of 
‘  a^thousand  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
‘  early  part  of  that  king’s  reign,  would  suffice  for  the  formation  of 
‘  the  whole  Delta?’  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  Pelusium,  Taposiris,  and  Canopus,  which  actually  stood 
upon  the  sea-shore  ;  and  as  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Pharos  being  united  to  the  mainland,  Mr  Wilkinson 
observes,  that  ‘  if  a  certain  deposit  does  take  place  in  the  harbour 
‘  of  Alexandria,  it  is  very  trifling,  and  by  no  means  capable  of 
‘  having  united  Pharos  to  the  shore,  which  was  done  artijicially,  by 

*  means  of  the  Heptastadium,  whose  increased  breadth,  owing  to 
‘  many  subsequent  additions,  now  forms  the  base  of  the  chief  part 
‘  of  the  modern  city.’  In  a  word,  we  may  be  assured,  that  ‘  the 
‘  formation  of  Egypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the 
‘  reach  of  our  inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  epoch 
‘  at  which  that  country  or  Ethiopia  were  inhabited.’ 

Mr  Wilkinson  thinks  it  highly  probable,  ‘  that  civilisation 
‘  advanced  northwards  from  the  Thebaid  to  Lower  Egypt and 
the  custom  of  giving  precedence  to  the  title  of  ‘  Upper  Country,’ 
in  the  hieroglyphical  legends,  may,  he  conceives,  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  But  ‘  the  period,’  he  adds, 
‘  at  which  this  civilisation  commenced,  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
‘  history  ;  and  neither  this  nor.  its  gradual  descent  northwards  are 

*  subjects  on  which  we  can  speculate  with  certainty  or  satisfac- 
‘  tion.’  The  question  here  broached,  however,  is  one  of  greater 
interest  and  importance  than  Mr  Wilkinson  seems  to  suspect; 
especially  as  it  suggests  other  inquiries  which  do  fall  within  the 
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legitimate  province  of  learned  speculation.  That  civilisation 
actually  advanced  northwards  from  the  Thebaid  to  Lower 
Lgypt,  or,  in  other  words,  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  is  ren¬ 
dered  highly  probable  by  many  circumstances  and  considerations 
which,  on  any  other  supposition,  are  inexplicable.  But,  if  such 
be  the  case,  how  came  this  eldest  form  of  civilisation  to  be  origi¬ 
nally  established  in  the  Thebaid,  and  to  assume  the  unapproached 
grandeur  and  magnificence  exemplified  in  the  ruins  of  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt  ?  Did  the  I'hebaid  itself  receive  no  contribu¬ 
tions  from  above,  or  must  Thebes  be  regarded  as  the  grand  centre 
of  ancient  civilisation,  whence  it  descended  to  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  plains  of  the  Delta?  Why  limit  an  observation  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  appears  to  be  a  true  description  of  the  fact  ?  Is  there 
any  reasonable  ground  for  entertaining  a  belief  that  Nubia  derived 
from  Egypt  the  rock  Temples  and  other  monuments,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  scattered  along  the  course  of  the  stream  in  that  upper 
region  ?  Has  not  the  progress  of  investigation  rendered  it  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  real  point  of  departure  was  Meroe,  and  consequently 
that  from  thence,  as  a  centre,  civilisation  advanced  northwards 
towards  Egypt,  and,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  achieved 
the  wonders  of  Thebes,  founded  a  second  capital  at  Memphis,  and 
at  length  embraced  all  Lower  Egypt  ?  These,  we  think,  are  legi¬ 
timate  subjects  of  speculation,  and,  although  in  such  questions 
‘certainty’  be  unattainable,  yet  these  are  elements  from  which, 
when  carefully  brought  together  and  compared,  some  probable 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this,  if  it  be  the  most  interesting,  is  likewise  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  also  the  most  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  history  of  man, 
considered  as  a  social  being. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  have  been  arranged  by  Manetho  in  twenty- 
six  dynasties,  extending  from  the  time  of  Menes,  the  founder 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  to  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  which 
happened  525  years  before  Christ.  But  whether  any  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  names  and  number  of  the  kings  before 
the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  (or  Diospolitan  dynasty),  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful ;  some  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  have  been 
indebted  for  the  fragments  of  his  work  disagree  entirely  in  their 
arrangement ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  monuments  render 
us  no  assistance  in  this  early  portion  of  history.  It  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  Mr  Wilkinson  should  have  succeeded 
in  throwing  much  light  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  or  in  disentang¬ 
ling  the  perplexities  in  which  it  is  involved.  The  great  difficulty 
here  arises  from  the  duration  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  Without  reckoning  the  fourteenth  dynasty, 
the  number  of  years  supposed  to  have  elapsed  from  the  accession 
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of  Menea  to  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses,  is,  according 
to  Manetho,  4750  ;  and  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  was  assu¬ 
red  that  three  hundred  and  thirty  kings  succeeded  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy,  requires,  at  an  average  of  fifteen  years  to  a  reign, 
about  4950  years  for  the  same  period.  A  similar  objection  applies 
to  the  statements  of  Diodorus  and  other  writers;  and,  as  these 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  received  chronology,  it  follows, 
that  the  error  in  excess  is  the  measure  of  the  inaccurate  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  the  priests  had  furnished  them.  That  the  original 
work  of  Manetho  may  have,  in  part,  been  derived  from  authentic 
sources,  seems  probable  enough,  from  the  great  similarity  in  the 
names  and  order  of  the  kings  in  the  eighteenth  and  some  of  the 
subsequent  dynasties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable,  that,  in  the  early  portion,  he  followed  tradition  alone, 
and  thus  blended  fabulous  legends  with  information  derived  from 
less  suspicious  sources.  Without  entering  into  the  examination 
of  controverted  questions,  however,  Mr  Wilkinson  confines  his 
remarks  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Joseph,  and  after 
some  observations  on  the  irruption  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  togfr 
ther  with  a  comparison  of  the  lists  given  by  the  copyists  of  Ma. 
netbo,  he  arrives  at  a  general  conclusion  which  we  shtill  allow  him 
to  state  in  his  own  words. 

*  From  Menes  to  the  18th,  or  at  least  to  the  16th  dynasty, 

‘  there  is  great  obscurity  ;  and  Manetho’s  work  is  unsatisfactory, 

*  both  in  the  number  of  monarchs  who  reigned,  and  in  the  namss 
‘  of  the  dynasties.  Major  Felix  conjectures,  with  great  probabi- 
‘  lity,  that  the  16th  and  17th  dynasties,  according  to  our  lists  de- 
‘  rived  from  the  monuments,  are  the  12th,  or  the  12th  and  13th 
‘  of  Manetho.  The  names  of  the  former  are  given,  but  those  of 
‘  the  13th  are  omitted.  The  15th,  which  1  suppose  to  have  but 
‘  one  king,  will  then  be  the  1 1th  of  Manetho,  in  which,  too,  only 
‘  one  is  introduced,  and  a  Diospolitan,  Ammenemes,  a  name  not 
‘  very  unlike  Menmoph  (or  Amenoph)  ;  though  he  states  there 
‘  were  fifteen  others,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  If  so,  the 
‘  intermediate  dynasties  between  the  13th  and  I8lh  have  been 
‘  interpolated,  or  were  contemporary  in  Lower  Egypt.’  (Vol.  I. 
p.  36).  This  supposition  seems  to  involve  the  true  explanation 
of  the  chronological  excess,  already  alluded  to ;  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  not  been  so  much  misled  by 
interpolation,  as  by  the  circumstance  of  sometimes  representing 
contemporary  kings  in  the  order  of  succession. 

The  second  chapter  of  this  work  comprehends  the  history  of 
the  country  from  the  accession  of  the  first  king,  Menes,  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great.  After  showing 
the  great  obscurity  which  darkens  the  early  part  of  Egyptian 
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history)  previously  to  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  about  the  year  1740  before  Christ,  Mr  Wilkinson  has  col¬ 
lected  from  the  existing  monuments,  and  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers,  an  account  of  the  monarchs  who  ruled  the  country  during 
the  period  in  question  ;  and  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  introduced 
separately  that  part  of  the  same  period  which  is  given  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Diodorus,  but  which  cannot,  by  any  ingenuity  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  be  made  to  accord  with  the  monuments. 

The  nature  of  this  chapter,  however,  loaded  as  it  is  with  a 
multiplicity  of  details  not  otherwise  connected  than  by  the  mere 
sequence  of  time  and  events,  obliges  us  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  general  description  we  have  here  given  of  its  contents ;  since 
any  attempt  at  analysis  would  be  altogether  impracticable.  But 
to  the  student  of  ancient  history  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
highly  instructive,  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  him  of 
comparing  the  information  derived  from  the  monuments  with  the 
statements  of  the  ancient  authors  ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from 
the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the  early  state  and  condition  of 
Egypt.  From  the  sculptures  of  Beni  Hassan,  (grottoes  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile  near  the  Speos  Artemidos,)  we  learn  that 
the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
glass,  cabinet  work,  articles  in  gold,  and  numerous  objects 
indicative  of  art  and  refinement ;  and  various  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises,  the  games  of  draughts,  ball,  mom,  and  other  well-known 
amusements,  were  common  at  the  same  period.  The  style  of 
architecture  was  at  once  grand  and  chaste,  the  fluted  columns  of 
Beni  Hassan  calling  to  mind  the  simple  purity  of  the  Doric,  which, 
no  doubt,  derived  its  origin  from  Egypt,  particidarly  Thebes. 
During  the  reign  of  Osirtasen,  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  was 
either  founded  or  extended ;  and  one  of  the  obelisks,  bearing  his 
name,  attests  the  skill  which  the  Egyptians  had  already  attained 
in  the  difhcult  art  of  sculpturing  granite.  Irrigation  was  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  thadoqf,  or  pole  and  bucket,  as  at  the  present  day ; 
and  the  partition  of  land,  with  a  view  to  taxation,  involves  at 
once  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  a  considerable  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  arts  of  life.  From  the  story  of  Joseph,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  coeval  with  Osirtasen,  some  insight  may  also  be 
obtained  into  Egyptian  customs  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Indeed,  the  objects  brought  thither  by  the  Ishmaelites,  consisting 
of  spices,  balm,  and  myrrb,  intended  for  the  purposes  of  luxury  as 
well  as  religion ;  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  officers  of  Pharaoh’s 
household ;  the  state  allowed  to  Joseph ;  the  portion  of  lands  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  priesthood,  and  other  similar  institutions  and  customs 
—all  tend  to  show  the  advanced  state  of  society  in  Egypt,  even 
at  this  early  epoch. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  third  chapter, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  Egyptian  history, 
a  fallacy  which,  at  one  time,  had  become  all  but  universal ;  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious  aversion  to 
the  sea,  which  they  represented  as  Typhon,  or  the  Evil  Genius. 
This  notion,  originally  promulgated  by  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and 
Strabo,  descended  almost  unchallenged  to  our  own  time  ;  and  has 
been  implicitly  adopted  by  some  distinguished  modern  writers. 
The  superstition  in  question,  however,  is  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation  in  truth.  From  the  earliest  period  of  their  history 
the  Egyptians  were  a  maritime  people  ;  and  some  of  their  greatest 
achievements  are  connected  with  nautical  enterprise  and  disco¬ 
very.  The  expedition  of  Rameses  the  Great,  for  example,  was 
attended  by  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  some  of  them  vessels  of 
large  dimensions ;  and,  even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  Africa,  under  Neco  II.,  proves  that,  during  the  long 
interval  which  intervened,  nautical  aifairs  had  not  been  neglected. 
It  is  true,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Psammeticus,  the  Greeks 
were  excluded  from  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  which,  in  their  piratical 
expeditions,  they  had  infested  and  plundered.  Against  them  a  strict 
non-intercourse  law  was  enforced,  by  reason  of  their  buccaneering 
propensities ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion 
of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  that  a  people  with  a  long  line  of  coast, 
and  a  country  annually  inundated,  cherished  the  superstitious 
aversion  ascribed  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
Neco  to  determine  the  configuratiorn  of  Africa,  confirmed  as  it 
is  by  circumstances  of  real  evidence,  proves,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  amongst  the  Egyptians  the  art  of  navigation  had  then 
attained  a  high  degree  of  advancement.  Let  us  attend  for  a 
moment  to  the  statement  in  reference  to  this  matter  which  has 
been  left  on  record  by  Herodotus. 

Having  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  triremes  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
another  of  the  same  class  of  vessels  in  the  Red  Sea,  Neco  en¬ 
gaged  some  expert  Phoenician  pilots  and  mariners,  and  sent  them 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  were  or¬ 
dered  to  start  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  come  round  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straitsof  Gibraltar)  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  so  return  to  Egypt.  Sailing  down  the  Gulf,  therefore, 
they  passed  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  when  autumn  arrived 
they  laid  up  their  ships.  Next  spring  they  continued  their  voyage, 
apparently  keeping  close  in  to  the  African  coast,  and  following 
its  outline,  as  navigators  were  then  accustomed  to  do.  ‘  In  this 
‘  manner  they  occupied  two  years  ;  and  the  third  having  brought 
‘  them  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Egypt,  they  related  what 
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<  appears  incredible,  however,  some  may  be  disposed  to  believe 
‘  it,  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  And  by  these  means 
‘  was  the  form  of  Africa  first  known.’  The  historian  then  mentions 
a  second  attempt  to  circumnavigate  the  same  continent,  under  Sa- 
taspes,  a  Persian,  who,  however,  returned  without  accomplishing 
his  object ;  and  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian, 
circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  Gades  to  the  , 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  wrote  all  the  details  of  his 
voyage  at  the  period  when  Carthage  was  in  the  height  of  its  pro¬ 
sperity.  But,  as  the  voyage  of  Hanno  was  performed  some  time 
after  that  undertaken  by  order  of  Neco,  the  honour  of  being  the 
hrst  to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarch  ;  who  thus  determined  the  peninsular  form  of  Africa 
about  twenty-one  centuries  before  the  southern  promontory  of 
that  continent  had  been  descried  by  Diaz,  or  doubled  by  Vasco 
de  Gama. 

Nor  is  this  all.  ‘  In  mentioning  the  expedition  sent  by  Neco,’ 

‘  says  Mr  Wilkinson,  ‘  Herodotus  makes  one  remark  which 
‘is  singular,  from  its  confirming  the  truth  of  the  statements 
‘  detailed  to  him  by  the  Egyptians  ;  for  it  is  evident  they  could 
‘  not  have  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  observing 
‘  the  phenomenon  he  mentions  ;  and  the  assertion  that  the  sun 
‘  (when  rising)  was  on  their  right  hand,  though  so  improbable 
‘  to  Herodotus,  is  highly  satisfactory  to  his  modern  readers,  who 
‘are  indebted  to  him  for  thus  expressing  his  doubts,  and  the 
‘  proofs  of  a  fact  which  might  otherwise  have  been  called  in 
‘  question.’ 

The  contents  of  the  third  chapter  are  extremely  interesting. 

In  it  the  author,  after  various  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  its  population,  and  some  of  its  productions,  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  people  were  divided  into  four  great  classes  or  castes, 
with  numerous  subdivisions,  according  to  the  peculiar  occupations 
of  each ;  thus  exhibiting  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  arbitrary 
classification  which  has  prevailed  in  India  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  still  exists  in  nearly  all  its  original  force.  He  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  king,  his  duties,  the  respect  paid  to  him 
by  his  subjects,  and  the  regard  they  entertained  for  his  memory  ; 
of  the  sacerdotal  order,  with  their  peculiar  habits,  functions,  and 
privileges;  of  the  military  class  generally,  the  army,  and  the 
weapons  with  which  they  were  armed  for  battle ;  with  their  mode 
of  warfare,  the  enemies  with  whom  they  fought,  and  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  are 
thus  peculiarly  interesting.  The  institution  of  castes,  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  the  state  of  the  military 
art  amongst  this  ancient  people,  might,  indeed,  each  of  them 
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afford  materials  for  a  curious  and  instructive  essay.  But  we 
must  confine  our  notice  to  one  or  two  points,  detailed  criticism 
being  excluded  by  the  multiplicity  of  topics  which  here  present 
themselves. 

The  institution  of  caste  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Egypt 
and  India,  and  as  forming  in  both  countries  the  basis,  or  rather 
the  frame-work  of  a  state  of  society  designed  to  resist  mutation,  by 
destroying  the  habits  and  feelings  productive  of  change.  In  the 
former,  the  people  were  divided  into  four  great  classes.  The  fir*t 
caste  consisted  of  the  sacerdotal  order  ;  the  second  embraced  the 
military  and  the  peasants,  or  agricultural  class;  the  third  was  com. 
posed  of  the  townsmen ;  and  the  fourth  included  the  common 
people.  Amongst  the  Hindis  there  are  also  four  castes ;  firit, 
the  Brahmins;  second,  the  Csbatriyas;  third,  the  Vaisyas:  and 
fourth,  the  Sudras.  In  both  cases,  however,  different  classifies 
tions  have  been  stated.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  this  subject,  (l^ 
scribes  the  Egyptian  population  as  divided  into  seven  tribes ;  one 
of  which  was  the  sacerdotal,  and  another  the  military  order,  whilst 
the  remaining  five  consisted  of  herdsmen,  swine-herds,  shopkeep- 
ers,  interpreters,  and  boatmen.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ancient 
authors,  amongst  whom  is  Megasthenes,  distributed  the  whole 
population  of  India  into  seven  castes,  of  which  that  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  though  the  smallest  in  number,  was  the  first  in  estima¬ 
tion.  The  second  division  consisted  of  the  agriculturists ;  the 
third  was  that  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen  ;  the  fourth,  that  of 
innkeepers,  artisans,  and  labourers  ;  the  fifth,  the  military  caste ; 
the  sixth,  the  inspectors,  or  spies ;  and  the  seventh,  the  coun¬ 
cillors  and  assessors  of  the  king,  by  whom  the  government  and 
administration  were  conducted,  and  who,  strangely  enough,  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  of  gradation.  In  both 
cases,  then,  a  strong  resemblance,  amounting  almost  to  identity, 
may  be  traced  between  the  institution  of  castes  as  it  existed  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  that  which  still  obtains  in  the  peninsula  of 
India ;  and,  as  this  could  scarcely  have  been  accidental,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  infer  that,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  one  form  pre¬ 
ceded  the  other,  and  that  the  second  was  modelled  on  a  pre-existent 
type.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  the  wide  field  of  speculation  into 
which  the  idea  here  suggested  would  lead  us.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that,  regarding  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  as  of  a  much 
more  ancient  date  than  that  of  India — considering  that  the  latter 
was  subdued  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs — 
and  taking  also  into  account  the  striking  resemblance  observable 
in  the  social,  civil,  and  religious  condition  of  both  countries — we 
do  not  think  we  risk  much  in  stating  it  as  at  least  a  plausible 
conjecture,  that  India  derived  from  Egypt  the  institution  of 
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castes,  and  perhaps,  also,  religion,  laws,  government,  and  cus¬ 
toms  :  in  all  of  which  traces  of  marked  resemblance  may  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  first  person  in  the  state  was,  of  course,  the  king.  It  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  belong  either  to  the  priestly  or  to 
the  military  caste ;  but  if,  previously  to  ascending  the  throne,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  latter,  he  was  required  by  the  law 
to  be  admitted  into  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  instructed  in  all 
the  secret  learning  of  the  priests.  He  was  the  head  both  of 
church  and  state.  He  regulated  the  sacrifices  in  the  temples, 
which,  upon  solemn  occasions,  he  had  the  peculiar  right  of 
offering  to  the  gods ;  to  him  belonged  the  title  and  office  of 
‘president  of  the  assemblies  and  he  superintended  the  festivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  deities.  He  had  the  right  of  pro- 
cluming  war  and  concluding  peace  ;  he  commanded  in  chief  the 
armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  was  invested  with  every  prerogative 
which  was  not  considered  as  at  variance  with  good  policy  or  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  The  right  of  succession  was  hereditary  f 
but  instances  of  usurpation  were  not  unfrequent.  In  a  word,  the 
constitution  of  ancient  Egypt  was  a  monarchy  modelled  upon  a 
theocracy. 

Next  to  the  king,  the  priests  hold  the  highest  rank,  and  from 
their  body  were  chosen  his  confidential  advisers,  as  well  as  the 
judges,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  state.  They  associated 
with  the  sovereign,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his 

!)ublic  duties  ;  they  explained  to  him,  from  the  sacred  books,  the 
essons  which  were  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct ; 
and,  from  their  experience  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  their  skill 
in  divination,  they  were  supposed  to  presage  future  events,  to 
foresee  impending  calamities,  or  to  prognosticate  eventual  success. 
The  office  usually  descended  from  father  to  son,  and  they  enjoyed 
important  privileges  which  extended  to  their  whole  families.  Ex¬ 
empt  from  taxes,  they  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense ; 
and,  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity 
of  the  state,  they  possessed  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
which  the  most  favoured  hierarchy  of  modern  times  might  well 
envy.  *  The  sacred  office  of  the  priests,’  says  Mr  Wilkinson,  ‘  by 
*  giving  them  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  all  spiritual  matters, 

‘  as  well  as  to  announce  the  will,  threaten  the  wrath,  and  super- 
*  intend  the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  calculated  to  insure  them 
‘  universal  respect ;  and  they  were  esteemed  for  a  superior  un- 
‘  derstanding,  and  for  that  knowledge  which  could  only  be 
‘  acquired  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  education.  In  consi- 
■  deration  of  the  services  they  were  bpupd  tp  perform  ip  the 
*  temples,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
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‘  they  were  provided  with  ample  revenues,  besides  numerous  free 
‘  gifts ;  for  the  Egyptians  deemed  it  right  that  the  administra- 

*  tion  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  gods  should  not  be  fluctuating, 

‘  but  be  conducted  always  by  the  same  persons,  in  the  same 
‘  becoming  manner,  and  that  those  who  were  above  all  their  fel, 

‘  low-citizens  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  below 
‘  any  of  them  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  With  a 
‘  similar  view,  a  stated  portion  was  also  assigned  to  the  kings,  in 
‘  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  reward  the  services  of  those 
‘  who  merited  well  of  their  country,  and  that,  by  having  ample 
‘  means  for  supporting  their  own  splendour  and  dignity,  they 
‘  might  not  burden  their  subjects  with  oppressive  and  extra* 

‘  ordinary  taxes. 

‘  The  chief  cause  of  the  ascendency  they  acquired  over  the 
‘  minds  of  the  people  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  mys- 

*  teries,  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  which  the  priests  alone 
‘  could  arrive ;  and  so  sacred  did  they  hold  those  secrets,  that 
‘  many  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  were  not  admitted  to  a 
‘  participation  of  them,  and  those  alone  were  selected  for  initia* 

*  tion  who  had  proved  themselves  virtuous  and  deserving  of  the 

*  honour  ;  a  fact  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Clement 

*  of  Alexandria,  who  says,  “  The  Egyptians  neither  entrusted  their 
‘  mysteries  to  every  one,  nor  degraded  the  secrets  of  divine  mat- 
‘  ters  by  disclosing  them  to  the  profane,  reserving  them  for  the 
‘  heir-apparent  of  the  throne,  and  for  such  of  the  priests  as 
‘  excelled  in  virtue  and  wisdom.”  ’ — ‘  That  no  one  except  the 
‘  priests  was  privileged  to  [obtain]  initiation  into  the  greater  mys- 
‘  teries,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  a  prince,  and  even  the  heir- 
‘  apparent,  if  of  the  military  order,  not  being  made  partakers  of 
‘  those  important  secrets,  nor  instructed  in  them,  until  his  acces- 
‘  sion  to  the  throne,  when,  in  virtue  of  his  kingly  office,  he  be- 
‘  came  a  member  of  the  priesthood  and  the  head  of  the  religion. 
‘  It  is  not  less  certain,  however,  that,  at  a  later  period,  many 
‘  besides  the  priests,  and  even  some  Greeks,  were  admitted  to  the 

*  lesser  mysteries.’* 

Heec  hdctenns  de  sacerdotio.  With  regard  to  the  army,  which 
was  composed  of  men  belonging  to  the  second  caste,  its  strength 
consisted  of  archers,  who,  by  their  skill  and  address,  seem  to  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Egyptian  arms.  These 
bowmen  fought  either  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  and  in  the  order  of 


*  The  mysteries,  it  appears,  consisted  of  two  degrees,  denominated  the 
greater  and  the  less  ;  and  to  become  qualified  for  admission  into  the  higher 
class,  the  aspirant  must  have  passed  through  those  of  the  inferior  degree. 
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battle  probably  occupied  the  wings;  whilst  several  bodies  of  heavy 
infantry,  divided  into  regiments,  and  each  distinguished  by  its  pe¬ 
culiar  arms,  formed  the  centre.  The  cavalry,  which  appears  to 
have  been  numerous,  covered  and  supported  the  infantry.  It  is 
singular  that,  in  the  sculptures,  we  observe  no  representations 
whatever  of  Egyptian  horsemen  ;  the  instances  of  men  fighting 
on  horseback,  introduced  into  the  battle-scenes  of  the  temples  in 
Upper  Egypt,  being  not  native  but  hostile  troops.*  This  arm, 
however,  is  too  frequently  and  positively  noticed,  both  in  sacred 
and  profane  history,  to  admit  of  any  question  as  to  its  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and,  since  Egypt  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  hctrses, 
which  were  equally  excellent  and  numerous,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  proper  mode  of  employing  so  serviceable  a  de¬ 
scription  of  force  must  have  been  well  known  in  that  country  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Egyptian  infantry  were  divided  into  regi¬ 
ments  similar  to  the  Xoxo*  and  toIeij  of  the  Greeks.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  bowmen,  spearmen,  sw'ordsmen,  clubmen,  slingers,  and 
other  corps,  disciplined  according  to  a  regular  system  of  tactics ; 
the  regiments,  it  would  seem,  being  divided  into  battalions  and 
companies,  with  suitable  officers.  The  heavy  infantry,  armed 
with  spears  and  shields,  and  a  falchion  or  other  weapon,  some¬ 
times  moved  in  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx,  at  other  times 
deployed  and  formed  columns  of  battalions ;  whilst  the  bowmen, 
as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  were  trained  to  act  in  line,  or  to 
assume  an  open  formation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  the  state  of  the  enemy’s  battle.  Each  battalion  had  a  stan¬ 
dard  representing  a  sacred  subject,  which,  being  raised  on  a  spear 
or  staff,  w’as  borne  by  an  officer,  and,  whilst  it  served  to  point 
out  to  the  men  their  respective  corps,  enabled  them  more  effect¬ 
ually  to  keep  their  ranks,  encouraged  them  to  the  charge,  and 
formed  a  rallying  point  in  the  confusion  of  battle.  The  troops 
were  summoned  to  form  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  by  the  same 
instrument,  with  the  long  drum  represented  in  the  sculptures, 
they  were  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  offensive  weapons  of  the 
Egyptians  were  the  bow,  the  spear,  two  species  of  the  javelin, 
the  sling,  a  short  straight  sword,  a  dagger,  knife,  falchion, 
battle-axe,  mace,  and  the  lissdn  ;  a  curved  stick,  similar  to  that 
which  is  still  in  use  amongst  the  Ababdeh  and  modern  Ethiopians. 
Their  defensive  armour  consisted  of  a  helmet  of  metal,  or  quilted 


•  ‘  Oace  indeed,  and  once  only'  says  Mr  Wilkinson,  ‘  we  find  an 
instance  of  an  Egyptian  mounted  on  horseback ;  but  it  is  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  the  portico  of  Esneh,  which  are  of  a  Roman  era,  and  un¬ 
connected  with  any  historical  bas-relief.’ — (Vol.  II.  p.  89.) 
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head-piece,  a  cuirass  made  of  metal  plates,  and  an  ample  shield  | 
but  they  had  no  greaves,  and  the  arm  was  only  partially  pro. 
tected  by  a  part  of  the  cuirass.  Of  these  diflferent  equipments 
the  most  exact  representations  have  been  given  by  Mr  Wilkin- 
son,  in  treating  of  the  army  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  corps  of  chariots  constituted  a  large  and  effective  portion 
of  an  Egyptian  army.  Each  car  contained  two  persons,  like  the 
lifpoi  of  the  Greeks.  On  some  occasions,  however,  it  carriei 
three,  viz.  the  charioteer  and  two  warriors.  The  body  Of  the  car 
was  exceedingly  slight,  consisting  merely  of  a  wooden  frame, 
work ;  it  contained  no  seat,  and  the  whole  of  the  back,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  sides,  were  open.  The  delineations  of  Mr 
Wilkinson  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  chariot  than  can  be  ooa- 
veyed  by  any  description.  The  Egyptians  had  likewise  made  coa- 
siderable  progress  in  the  art  of  attacking  strong  places.  If  i 
town  repulsed  the  attempt  to  take  it  by  escalade,  they  undertook 
the  regular  routine  of  a  siege.  Having  advanced  to  the  walk, 
they  posted  themselves  under  cover  of  testudos,  and  dislodged  tkt 
stones  of  the  rampart  by  means  of  battering-rams,  impelled  bj 
bodies  of  men  selected  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  if  this  second  mo^ 
of  attack  failed,  they  employed  the  testudo  for  concealing  ani 
protecting  the  sappers,  whilst  they  undermined  a  place,  a  sper^ 
of  operation  in  which  they  appear  to  have  excelled.  In  a  word, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  art  of  war 
should  have  made  so  great  progress  amongst  this  primeval  natioo; 
and  it  is  scarcely  less  so,  that  so  many  centuries  should  ba?( 
elapsed  without  adding  any  material  improvement  to  what  had 
been  so  long  known  and  practised  in  Egypt. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  husbandmen,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  second  caste  ;  and  also  of  the  laws  and  government  of 
Egypt  in  early  times,  as  well  as  under  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth, 
the  houses,  villas,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  the  processes  of 
making  wine  and  beer,'  are  described,  and  appropriately  illustrated. 
The  sixth  contains  an  account  of  the  furniture  of  their  apartments, 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  their  musical  instruments  and 
dances ;  and  in  the  seventh,  their  vases,  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  dinner,  with  their  games,  exercises,  and  amusements, 
in  the  house  and  out  of  doors,  are  minutely  described.  The 
eight  chapter  treats  of  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  and  of  fowling 
and  fishing  ;  and,  like  the  others,  is  filled  with  cuts  or  lithographed 
representations  illustrative  of  the  various  matters  described.  Wl 
shall,  however,  abstain  from  entering  into  these  details,  which 
are  far  too  multifarious  to  be,  even  in  part,  embraced  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  notice  of  the  work ;  or  to  enable  us,  within  th^  limits  to 
which  we  are  necessarily  restricted,  to  eonvey  any  ade<)nste 
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Botion  of  the  domestic  condition  and  habits  of  this  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  introducing  a  few  cursory 
notices  of  the  laws  and  government  of  Egypt  in  early  times. 

We  are  acquainted  with  but  few  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  little  that  we  do  know  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  alloy  of  fable.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  the  superiority  of  their  legislation,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  nations,  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  the 
duration  of  their  empire,  under  the  same  form  of  government : 
it  was  this  which  gave  it  coherence  and  stability,  preserving 
it  unchanged  amidst  the  revolutions  and  fluctuations  of  other 
nations  and  states.  So  proverbial,  indeed,  was  their  wisdom  in 
this  respect,  that  Moses  prepared  himself  for  becoming  the  legis¬ 
lator  of  his  own  nation  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  ‘  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.’  The  laws  of  this  people  were 
handed  down  from  the  earliest  times,  and  regarded  with  the 
greatest  reverence ;  they  were  believed  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  gods,  and  Thoth,  the  inventor  of  letters,  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  applies  only  to  what  may  be  called  the  great  body  of  their 
common  or  consuetudinary  law ;  for  the  kings  had  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  enacting  laws,  when  imperatively  called  for  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  the  sanctity  with  which  the  old  edicts  were 
upheld  rendered  the  exercise  of  this  right  an  event  of  but  rave 
occurrence.  Truth  or  justice  was  considered  as  the  grand 
cardinal  virtue  amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  as  such  deified  by 
them  ;  whilst  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude  were  viewed  as 
only  relative  qualities,  tending  to  the  immediate  good  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  possessed  of  them.  Hence  falsehood  was  not  only  held 
to  be  disgraceful  in  itself,  but,  when  productive  of  injury  to  others, 
it  was  punishable  by  law.  A  calumniator  of  the  dead  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  undergo  a  severe  punishment ;  and  a  false  accuser  was 
subjected  to  tbe  same  penalty  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  accused,  if  the  offence  imputed  had  been  proved  against  him. 
Perjury  was  deemed  the  blackest  of  crimes,  involving  contempt 
for  the  gods  as  well  as  a  violation  of  faith  towards  man,  and 
hence  it  was  punished  with  death.  The  wilful  murder  of  a 
freeman  or  even  of  a  slave  was  likewise  a  capital  offence  ;  the 
law  extended  alike  to  both  the  shield  of  its  protection,  thus 
evincing  a  scrupulous  regard  to  justice  and  humanity,  which 
neither  Greece  nor  Rome,  in  the  periods  of  their  greatest  refine¬ 
ment,  were  enlightened  enough  to  imitate.  The  king,  however, 
had  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  and  by  a  royal  mandate  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  commute  the  punishment ;  but,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  law  was  left  to  take  its  course.  The  jus  vitae 
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necisque  with  which  a  Greek  or  Roman  father  was  invested  over 
his  children,  remained  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Ejryptiang. 
The  circumstance  of  a  parent  putting  to  death  a  child,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  they  regarded  as  an  odious  crime,  which  called 
for  the  direct  interposition  of  the  laws;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
parricide  was  visited  with  the  most  cruel  punishments. 

Some  of  their  laws  affecting  the  female  sex  were,  however, 
unjustifiable  and  barbarous.  Chastity  was  enforced  by  the  most 
severe  penalties.  A  woman  who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery 
was  adjudged  to  lose  her  nose ;  whilst  her  paramour  only  received 
the  bastinado  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  blows;  but  if  it  was  proved 
that  force  had  been  used  against  a  free  woman,  the  offender  was 
doomed  to  suffer  a  most  cruel  and  degrading  punishment.  The 
mode  of  chastisement  still  in  vogue  amongst  the  modern  inhali 
tants  of  Egypt,  and  held  in  such  esteem  by  them  that  they  speak 
of  ‘  its  descent  from  heaven  as  a  blessing  to  mankind,’  appears 
to  have  been  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  Pharaonic  monarchy. 
‘  If  an  Egyptian  of  the  present  day,’  says  Mr  Wilkinson,  ‘has 
‘  a  government  debt  or  tax  to  pay,  he  stoutly  persists  in  his 
‘  inability  to  obtain  the  money,  till  he  has  withstood  a  certua 
‘  number  of  blows,  and  considers  himself  compelled  to  produce  it; 

*  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if  not  under  the  rule  of  their  native 
‘  princes,  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  gloried 
‘  equally  in  the  obstinacy  they  evinced,  and  the  difficulty  the  go- 

*  vernors  of  the  country  experienced  in  extorting  from  them  what 
‘  they  were  bound  to  pay.’  *  The  bastinado  was  inflicted  on  both 
sexes,  as  among  the  Jews.  Hanging  was  the  customary  modeof 
punishment  for  many  capital  crimes;  and,  in  a  numerous  class  of 
cases,  such  as  adulterating  money,  falsifying  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures,  forging  seals  or  signatures,  vitiating  deeds,  and  the  like, 


*  Mr  Wilkinson  has  related  the  following  story  as  illustrative  of  the 
fact  stated  in  the  text : — 

‘  In  the  year  1822,  a  Copt  Christian,  residing  at  Cairo,  was  arrested 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  for  the  non-payment  of  his  taxes,  and  taken 
before  the  Kehia,  or  deputy  of  the  Pasha,  “  Why,”  inquired  the  angry 
Turk,  “  have  you  not  paid  your  taxes  ?”  “  Because,”  replied  the  Copt, 
with  a  pitiable  expression,  perfectly  according  with  his  tattered  appear¬ 
ance,  “  1  have  not  the  means.”  He  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  floor  and  bastinadoed.  He  prayed  to  be  released,  but  in  vain; 
the  stick  continued  without  intermission,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  increasing  pain.  Again  and  again  he  pleaded  his  inability  to  pay,  and 

t (rayed  for  mercy  ;  the  Turk  was  inexorable,  and  the  torments  he  felt  at 
ength  overcame  his  resolution — they  were  no  longer  to  be  home.  “  Re- 
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the  infliction  was  directed  more  particularly  against  the  offending 
member.  Thieves  were  alone  privileged.  They  followed  robbery 
as  a  profession,  and  their  names  were  regularly  inscribed  in  a 
register,  by  which  means,  it  is  said,  irregular  theft  was  prevented, 
and  the  chief  of  the  robbers  enabled  to  recover  property  stolen 
by  the  regular  practitioners  licensed  to  steal. 

On  this  subject  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that,  whilst 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  king  himself  dispensed  justice,  causes 
of  ordinary  occurrence  were  decided  by  the  judges.  None  were 
admitted  to  the  judicial  office  but  men  of  integrity  and  learning ; 
and  the  bench  consisted  of  thirty  judges,  ten  of  whom  were  chosen 
from  each  of  the  three  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis. 
They  were  all  of  them  paid  by  the  state;  but  the  salary  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  whom  they  usually  elected  at  their  first  meeting,  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  judges.  In  ancient  Egypt  justice  was  dis¬ 
pensed  gratuitously,  and  thus  rendered  accessible  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  ‘  The  very  spirit  of  their  laws  was  to  give  pro- 
‘tection  and  assistance  tothe  oppressed,  and  every  thing  that  tended 
‘  to  promote  an  unbiassed  judgment  was  peculiarly  commended 
‘by  the  Egyptian  sages.’  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  president  and  the  thirty  judges  above-mentioned  consti¬ 
tuted  the  only  court  of  judicature  in  the  country.  Each  city  or 
apital  of  a  nome  appears  to  have  had  its  own  court  for  the  trial 
of  minor  offences  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  supreme  tribunal, 
constituted  as  already  described,  resided  wherever  the  sovereign 
held  his  court,  and  performed  the  same  sort  of  duties  as  the 
senates  of  ancient  times. 

When  a  case  had  been  brought  for  trial,  it  was  customary  for 
the  president,  or  arch-judge,  to  put  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain, 
to  which  was  suspended  a  small  figure  of  Truth,  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  The  badge  of  his  office,  as  well  as  an  emblem  of 


lease  me,”  he  cried,  “  and  I  will  pay  directly.”  “  Ah,  you  Giaour,  go.” 
He  was  released  and  taken  home,  accompanied  by  a  soldier,  and,  the 
money  being  paid,  he  imparted  to  his  wife  the  sad  tidings.  “  You  coward, 
you  fool !”  she  exclaimed ;  “  what,  give  them  the  money  at  the  very  first 
demand  ?  I  suppose,  after  five  or  six  blows,  you  cried,  ‘  1  will  pay,  only 
release  me  next  year  our  taxes  will  be  doubled  through  your  weakness; 
shame !  ”  “  No,”  interrupted  the  suffering  man,  “  I  assure  you  I  resisted 
as  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  look  at  the  state  I  am  in  before  you  upbraid 
me.  I  paid  the  money,  but  they  had  trouble  enough  for  it,  for  I  obliged 
them  to  give  me  at  least  a  hundred  blows  before  they  could  get  it.”  She 
was  pacified  ;  and  the  pity  and  commendation  of  his  wife,  added  to  his 
own  satisfaction  in  having  shown  so  much  obstinacy  and  courage,  con- 
loled  him  for  the  pain,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  for  the  money 
thus  forced  from  him.' 
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his  judicial  authority,  was  the  representation  of  that  goddess  who 
was  worshipped  under  the  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
and  whose  Egyptian  name,  Thmei,  Mr  Wilkinson  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Thummim.  According  to 
the  Septuagint  translation,  the  word  Thummim  implies 
and  in  its  plural  termination  bears  a  further  analogy  to  Thmei] 
which,  besides  having  the  same  signification,  is  likewise  plural, 
and  the  obvious  original  of  the  0£ahj  of  the  Greeks.  Besides,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  amongst  the  Jews,  the  chief  priest, 
who,  before  the  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the  judge  of  the  lu. 
tion,  had  alone  the  right  to  wear  this  honorary  badge  ;  and  the 
Thummim,  like  the  Egyptian  figure  of  Thmei,  was  studded  witl 
precious  stones  of  various  colours.  As  to  the  Urim,  Lord  Pnid- 
hoe  has  very  ingeniously  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  (k 
rived  from  the  urei  or  two  basilisks,  which  were  the  emblenii  t| 
royalty  in  Egypt ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  singular,  ouro  is  the 
Egyptian  word  implying  a  king. 

'I'he  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  merit  a  greater  degree  of  st- 
tendon  than  we  can  at  present  bestow  upon  them.  The  fomw 
treats  of  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  early  use  of  glass ;  the  Oto- 
nufactures,  in  which  both  the  sculptures  and  ancient  writers  shot 
them  to  have  excelled ;  the  mode  of  engraving  and  sculpturioi 
hard  stones ;  their  fine  linen  and  other  stuffs ;  the  papyrus  and  mi> 
nufacture  of  paper ;  potteries ;  the  construction  of  ships  employii 
in  war,  and  of  boats  for  navigating  the  Nile;  the  use  of  tinsnl 
other  metals ;  with  working  in  gold,  and  gilding.  In  the  latteran 
introduced  the  style  of  art  at  various  epochs ;  the  early  use  of  tk 
arch  ;  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  Egyptians  ;  some  inventions  of 
an  early  period,  as  bellows  and  syphons  ;  the  dresses,  particularly 
those  of  w'omen  ;  and  numerous  customs  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  society  :  whilst  in  the  Appendix  are  enumerated  the  principal 
objects  of  antiquity  deserving  attention  on  the  part  of  the  traveller 
who  desires  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  examination 
of  these  various  topics,  however,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
interest  which  attaches  to  many  of  them,  we  must  reluctantly  defer 
to  some  future  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  mean-while,  we  shall  con¬ 
clude  with  some  remarks  on  the  strange  panegyric  of  Champol- 
lion,  which  Mr  Wilkinson  has  introduced,  amidst  incongruous 
matters,  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  chapter.  ‘  To  have 
‘  frequent  occasion,’  says  our  author,  ‘  to  introduce  the  name 
‘  of  Champollion;  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  indebted,  without 
‘  paying  a  just  tribute  to  bis  talents,  is  to  me  a  reproach  which 
‘  I  cannot  suffer  to  remain  unremoved.’  Nothing  can  be  more 
laudable  than  the  feeling  W'hich  dictates  the  resolution  here  an¬ 
nounced.  But  how  does  Mr  W’ilkinson  proceed  to  remove  the 
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‘  reproach  ?  ’  ‘  I  do  not  wish,’  says  he,  ‘to  enter  into  the  question 
‘  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  proper  mode  of  reading  the  hiero- 
‘  glyphics ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Dr  Young  gave  the  Jirst  idea  and 

*  proof  of  their  alphabetic  Jorce,  which  was  even  for  some  time 
‘  after  [for  years]  doubted  by  ChampoUion.  And  that  the  merit  of 
‘  eriginality  in  this  respect  is  due  to  our  distinguished  countryman  I 
‘  can  bear  a  satisfactory  testimony  ;  having,  with  my  much  regret- 

‘  ted  friend  Sir  William  Gell,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1821,  so 
‘far profited  by  Dr  Young’s  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  to  be 
‘enabled  to  suggest  the  supposed  value  of  two  or  three  other 
‘  characters,  besides  those  he  had  already  ascertained  ;  our  taking 

*  this  view  of  the  question  being  solely  in  consequence  of  his 
‘  discovery  that  they  were  the  representatives  of  letters’  Here, 
then,  the  merit  of  original  discovery  is  unequivocally  and  exclu¬ 
sively  conceded  to  Dr  Young.  Again,  ‘  Had  ChampoUion  been 
‘  disposed  to  give  more  credit  to  the  value  and  originality  of  Dr 
‘  Young’s  researches,  and  to  admit  that  the  real  discovery  of  the 
‘  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  which  in  his  dexterous  hand  proved  so 
‘useful  in  unlocking  those  treasures,  was  the  result  of  his  (Dr 
‘  Young’s)  labours,  he  would  unquestionably  have  increased  his 
‘own  reputation,  without  making  any  sacrifice.’  But  Champol- 
lion  had  no  such  ‘  disposition.’  From  first  to  last  he  denied  a  fact 
u  clear  as  noonday,  and  which,  besides,  is  capable  of  being  di¬ 
rectly  demonstrated  by  real  evidence ;  consequently,  upon  Mr 
Wilkinson’s  showing,  ChampoUion  was  knowingly  guilty  of  liter- 
•ry  dishonesty  1  He  withheld  an  acknowledgment  which,  Mr 
Wilkinson  .says,  he  could  have  made  with  advantage  to  his  repu¬ 
tation,  ‘  without  making  any  sacrifice ;’  and  he  did  so,  in  the  hope 
•f  appropriating  to  himself  the  discovery  of  another.  ‘  In  this, 

‘  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Burton’s  trilinguar  (or  rather  trigram- 
mafic)  stone,’  adds  our  author,  ‘  he  may  have  shown  a  want  of 
‘  ingenuousness.’  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  case :  the 
kct  is  certain,  and  Mr  Wilkinson  here  admits  it  fully  and  un- 
•qnivocally. 

Let  us  next  see  how  this  incurious  panegyrist  lectures  those, 
like  ourselves,  who  had  early  ventured  to  divest  M.  ChampoUion 
of  his  borrowed  honouis.  ‘  All  have  their  faults  and  vanities; 

‘  but  this  is  not  a  reason  that  the  memory  of  one  so  respec- 
‘  table  as  ChampoUion  should  be  aspersed,  or  due  praise  re- 
*Jused  him  ;  and  we  cannot  forgive  the  ungenerous  conduct  of 
‘  those  who,  from  private  pique,  summon  up  and  misapply  talents 
‘  to  pervert  truth ;  denying  the  merit  of  labours  which  every 
‘  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  to  have  been  crowned 
*  with  unexampled  and  wonderful  success.’  Our  answer  is,  that 
the  charge  is  not  well  founded.  What  I  must  we  concede  to 
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M.  Champollion  the  right  of  appropriating  the  labours  of  others, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  grant  him  an  immunity  from  criticism? 
Or,  if  we  do  subject  his  own  researches  to  a  strict  scrutiny,  and 
thereby  detect  his  multiplied  errors — his  changing  and  re-chang. 
ing  the  value  of  signs,  without  notice  or  intimation — his  gross 
ignorance  of  Coptic,  and  his  manufacturing  spurious  words,  re- 
presented  as  belonging  to  that  language,  and  written  in  its  cha¬ 
racters,  to  suit  a  particular  purpose  of  his  own — not  to  mentioo 
numerous  similar  delinquencies  (an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Klaproth’s  Examen  Critique') ; — are  we,  and  others,  for 
applying  to  his  productions  the  principles  of  legitimate  criticism, 
to  be  represented  as  aspersing  the  memory  of  Champollion,  as 
acting  from  private  pique,  and  as  misapplying  talents  to  pervert 
the  truth  ?  The  folly  of  such  an  imputation  is  too  palpable  to 
require  or  to  merit  any  answer. 

But  the  language  employed  by  Mr  Wilkinson,  on  this  occasion, 
shows  that  he  does  not  yet  understand  the  subject  upon  which  lie 
dogmatizes  with  an  air  of  so  much  self-satisfaction.  He  tells  m, 
that,  in  justice  to  Champollion,  it  must  ‘  be  confessed  that,  if 
‘  our  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  were  confined  to  the  limited 
‘  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  by  Dr  Young,  we  shonld 
‘  have  no  regular  system  to  guide  us  in  the  interpretation  of 
‘  them,  and  should  know  little  more  than  the  alphabetic  value 
‘  of  a  few  letters,  without  the  means  of  affixing  a  positive  con- 
‘  struction  to  a  single  sentence  on  any  Egyptian  monument'  On 
this  matter  we  at  once  join  issue  with  Mr  Wilkinson,  and  in¬ 
vite  him  to  show  that  he  has  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  been 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  of  Champollion, 
to  affix  a  positive  construction  to  a  single  sentence  in  the  textirf 
any  Egyptian  monument.  W’e  venture,  too,  by  anticipation,  to 
prognosticate  that  he  has  not ;  and  we  do  so  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  the  body  of  the  hieroglyphical 
texts,  the  signs  are  mainly  ideagraphic,  and  (excepting  proper 
names)  must,  consequently,  be  interpreted  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  here  pointed  at ;  as,  indeed.  Dr  Young  showed 
in  his  version  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  of  Rosetta.  Again, 
to  state  that  Champollion  left  us  a  ‘  regular  system  to  guide 
‘  us  ’  ill  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphical  texts,  is  to  deceive 
the  public.  He  himself  only  calls  his  work  ‘  Precis  d’un  Sys- 
*  teme and  it  is  so  far  from  having  any  thing  of  a  systematic  cha¬ 
racter,  that  its  fundamental  principle  is  erroneous,  and  many  of 
the  details  are  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

In  a  word,  M.  Champollion  applied  the  principles  which  an¬ 
other  had  discovered  to  a  number  of  proper  names,  which  aco- 
dent  threw  in  his  way  (Jacile  inventis  addere)  ;  and  he  thus,  from 
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a  more  extended  comparison,  framed  his  phonetical  alphabet; 
which  is  very  uncertain,  even  in  its  application  to  proper  names, 
and  of  no  use  at  all  in  reference  to  the  body  of  the  texts  ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that,  whilst  in  the  enchorial  department 
he  did  nothing  whatever,  his  whole  readings,  in  the  hieroglyphi- 
cal,  have  been  confined  to  proper  names  and  the  legends  affixed 
to  them. 

We  have  now  done ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  strong  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  injudicious  statement  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting,  we  willingly  concede  to  Mr  Wilkinson  the  praise 
of  having  produced  a  work  of  importance  on  a  subject  the  most 
carious  and  instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  archseology.  The 
labour  and  research  bestowed  upon  it  have  evidently  been  great; 
andfin  spite  of  its  defective  arrangement,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  stock 
of  Egyptian  literature.  Mr  Wilkinson  is  no  interloper  in  this 
great  field  of  enquiry.  He  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
rf  his  life  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  history  and  antiquities, 
amidst  the  monuments  themselves,  and,  so  far  from  adopting  opi¬ 
nions  upon  trust,  or  admitting  facts  without  examination,  he  has 
maturely  weighed  the  one,  and  investigated  the  other.  Thence, 
on  all  the  different  subjects  which  his  work  embraces — hierogly¬ 
phics  alone  excepted — he  will  be  found  to  be  a  safe  guide,  and 
iiiture  enquirers  will  derive  immense  advantage  from  the  labours 
in  which  be  has  been  so  long  and  so  profitably  engaged. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Parr,  15.D.  8vo.  London  :  1837. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Colliery 
M.A.y  Rector  of  Langford  Magna,  in  the  County  of  Wilts. 
From  A.D.  1704,  to  A.D.  1732.  With  some  Account  of 
his  Family.  By  Robert  Benson,  M.A.  8vo.  London : 
1837. 

E  deem  it  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  these  publications  ; 
for  in  themselves  they  are  eminently  deserving  of  the 
notice  of  the  few  who  in  this  country  take  an  interest  in  those 
higher  speculations  to  which,  in  other  countries,  the  name  of 
Philosophy  is  exclusively  conceded  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  not  been  ushered  into  the  world  with  those  adventitious 
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recommendations  which  might  secure  their  intrinsic  merit  against 
neglect. 

The  fortune  of  the  first  is  curious — It  is  known  to  those 
who  have  made  an  active  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history, 
that  there  are  many  philosophical  treatises  written  by  English 
authors — in  whole  or  in  part  of  great  value,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  extreme  rarity.  Of  these  the  rarest  are,  in  fact,  fie- 
quently  fhe  most  original ;  for  precisely  in  proportion  as  an 
author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  ia  it  likely  that  his  works 
will  be  neglected  ;  and  the  neglect  of  contemporaries  in  general 
consigns  a  book — especially  a  small  book — if  not  protected  by 
accidental  concomitants,  at  once  to  the  tobacconist  or  tallow* 
chandler.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  pamphlets, 
philosophical,  and  at  the  same  time,  polemical.  Of  these  we 
are  acquainted  with  some,  extant  perhaps  only  in  one  or  tvt 
copies,  which  display  a  metaphysical  talent  unappreciated  in  a 
former  age,  but  which  would  command  the  admiration  of  tke 
present.  Nay,  even  of  English  philosophers  of  the  very  highest 
note  (strange  to  say  !)  there  are  now  actually  lying  unknown  to 
their  editors,  biographers,  and  fellow-metaphysicians,  publiahed 
treatises  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 

We  have  often,  therefore,  thought  that,  were  there  with  ns 
a  public  disposed  to  indemnify  the  cost  of  such  a  publication, 
collection,  partly  of  treatises,  partly  of  extracts  from  treatises, 
by  English  metaphysical  writers,  of  rarity  and  merit,  would  be 
one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  In  any  other  country 
than  Britain,  such  a  publication  would  be  of  little  risk  or  diffi 
culty.  In  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  except  our  own,  there 
are  at  present  similar  collections  in  progress — only  incomparably 
more  ambitious.  Among  others,  we  have  in  Germany  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Philosophorumy  by  Gfroerer ;  in  France,  the  Bibliotiti^ 
Philosophique  des  Temps  Modemes,  by  Bouillet  and  Gamier 
and  4n  Italy,  the  Collezione  de*  Classici  Metq/isici,  &c. 

But  in  Britain,  which  does  not  even  possess  an  annotated 
edition  of  Lpcke — in  England,  where  the  universities  teach  the 
little  philosophy  they  still  nominally  attempt,  like  the  cate 
chism,  by  rote,  what  encouragement  could  such  an  enterpw 
obtain  ?  It  did  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  when  we  learnt  fhat 
the  publisher  of  the  two  works  under  review — when  he  essayed 
what,  in  bibliopolic  language,  is  called  to  subscribe  ‘  The  Mpta 
‘  physical  Tracts,’  found  his  brethren  indisposed  to  venture  even 
on  a  single  copy. — Now,  what  was  the  work  which  oqr  literary 
purveyors  thus  eschewed  as  wormwood  to  British  taste  ? 

The  late  Dr  Parr,  whose  erudition  was  as  unexclusive  as  pro¬ 
found,  had,  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  formed  the  plai 
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of  reprinting  a  series  of  the  rarer  metaphysical  treatises,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  authorship,  which  his  remarkable  library  contained.  With 
this  view,  he  had  actually  thrown  oflF  a  small  impression  of  five 
such  tracts,  with  an  abridgement  of  a  sixth ;  but  as  these  pro¬ 
bably  formed  only  a  part  of  his  intended  collection,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  known  he  meant  to  have  prefaced  by  an  intro¬ 
duction,  containing,  among  other  matters,  an  historical  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  Idealism,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy  of 
Collier,  the  publication  was  from  time  to  time  delayed,  until  its 
completion  was  finally  frustrated  by  his  death.  When  his  library 
was  subsequently  sold,  the  impression  of  the  five  treatises  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Lumley,  a  respectable  London  bookseller ; 
and  by  him  has  recently  been  published  under  the  title  which 
stands  as  Number  First  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  treatises  reprinted  in  this  collection  are  the  following : — 

1.  ‘  Claris  Universalis  ;  or  a  new  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being 
‘  a  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  or  impossibility  of  an  ex- 
‘  ternal  world.  By  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford  Magna, 
‘near  Sarum.  London:  1713.’ 

2.  ‘  A  specimen  of  True  Philosophy,  in  a  discourse  on  Genesis, 

‘  the  first  chapter  and  the  first  verse.  By  Arthur  Collier,  Rector 
*  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sarum,  Wilts.  Not  improper  to  be 
‘ bound  up  with  his  C7am  f7wit;er«a/i«.  Sarum;  1700.’ 

8.  An  abridgement,  by  Dr  Parr,  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
Collier  in  his  ‘  Logology,  or  treatise  on  the  Logos,  in  seven  ser- 
‘mons  on  John  1.  verses  1,  2,  3,  14,  together  with  an  Appendix 
‘on  the  same  subject.  1732.* 

4.  ‘  Conjecture  quedam  de  Sensu,  Motu,  et  Idearum 
‘  generatione.’  This  was  first  published  by  David  Hartley  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Epistolary  Dissertation  ‘  De  Lithontriptico  a  J. 
‘Stephens  nuper  invento’  (Leyden,  1741,  Bath,  1746);  and 
contains  the  principles  of  that  psychological  theory  which  he 
afterwards  so  fully  developed  in  his  ‘  Observations  on  Man.’ 

5.  ‘  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Appetites  and 
‘  Affections,  showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  with  an 
‘  account  of  the  entrance  of  Moral  Evil  into  the  world.  To  which 
‘  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  independent  scheme  which  dedu- 
‘  ces  all  obligation  on  God’s  part  and  man’s  from  certain  abstract 
‘  relations,  truth,  &c.  Written  for  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen 
‘at  the  Universities.  Lincoln;  1747.’  The  author  is  yet  un¬ 
known. 

6.  ‘  Man  in  quest  of  himself ;  ot  a  defence  of  the  Individuality 
‘  of  the  Human  Mind,  or  Self :  occasioned  by  some  remarks  in  the 
‘  Monthly  Review  for  July  1763,  on  a  note  in  Search’s  Freewill. 
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‘  By  Cuthbert  Comment,  Gent.  London ;  1763.’  The  author  ® 
of  this  is  Search-himself,  that  is,  Mr  Abraham  Tucker.  t 

These  tracts  are  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  notice ;  but  to  ® 

the  first — the  Clams  Universalis  of  Collier — as  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important,  M'e  shall  at  present  confine  the  few  ^ 
observations  we  can  afford  space  to  make.  ^ 

This  treatise  is  in  fact  one  not  a  little  remarkable  in  the  history  ’ 

of  philosophy ;  for  to  Collier  along  with  Berkeley  is  due  the  honour  ' 

of  having  first  explicitly  maintained  a  theory  of  absolute  idealism; 
and  the  Clovis  is  the  work  in  which  that  theory  is  developed. 

The  fortune  of  this  treatise,  especially  in  its  own  country,  has 
been  very  different  from  its  deserts.  Though  the  negation  of  an 
external  world  had  been  incidentally  advanced  by  Berkeley  in  his 
‘  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge’  some  three  years  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Ctavis  Universalis,  with  which  the  publicafion 
of  his  ‘  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous’  was  simultane¬ 
ous  ;  it  is  certain  that  Collier  was  not  only  wholly  unacquainted 
with  Berkeley’s  speculations,  but  had  delayed  promulgating  his 
opinion  till  after  a  ten  years’  meditation.  Both  philosophers  are 
thus  equally  original.  They  are  also  nearly  on  a  level  in  scien¬ 
tific  talent ;  for,  comparing  the  treatise  of  Collier  with  the  writings 
of  Berkeley,  we  find  it  little  inferior  in  metaphysical  acuteness  or 
force  of  reasoning,  however  deficient  it  may  be  in  the  graces  of 
composition,  and  the  variety  of  illustration,  by  which  the  works 
of  his  rival  are  distinguished.  But  how  disproportioned  to  their 
relative  merits  has  been  the  reputation  of  the  two  philosophers! 

While  Berkeley’s  became  a  memorable  name  throughout  Europe, 
that  of  Collier  was  utterly  forgotten  : — it  appears  in  no  British 
biography  ;  and  is  not  even  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  local  authors 
in  the  elaborate  history  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
of  the  parish  of  which  he  was  hereditary  Rector  1  Indeed,  but  for 
the  notice  of  the  Claris  by  Dr  Reid  (who  appears  to  have  stum¬ 
bled  on  it  in  the  College  Library  of  Glasgow),  it  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  Collier  would  have  remained  in  his  own  country 
absolutely  unknown — until,  perhaps,  our  attention  might  have 
been  called  to  his  remarkable  writings  by  the  consideration  they 
had  by  accident  obtained  from  the  philosophers  of  other  countries. 

In  England  the  Claris  Universalis  was  printed,  but  there  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  published  ;  for  it  there  never  attracted 
the  slightest  observation  ;  and  of  the  copies  of  the  original  edition 
now  known  to  be  extant, 

-  numerus  vix  est  totidem,  quot 

Thebarum  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

The  public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  Mr  Benson 
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observes,  do  not  possess  a  single  copy.  There  are,  however, 
two  in  Edinburgh ;  and  in  Glasgow,  as  we  have  noticed,  there  is 

another. 

The  only  country  in  which  the  Clavis  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  hitherto  published  is  Germany.  In  the  sixth  supplemental 
volume  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum  (1717)  there  is  a  copious  and 
able  abstract  of  its  contents.  Through  this  abridgement  the  spe¬ 
culations  of  Collier  became  known — particularly  to  the  German 
philosophers ;  and  we  recollect  to  have  seen  them  quoted,  among 
others,  by  Wolf  and  Bilfinger.  In  1756  the  work  was,  however, 
translated,  without  retrenchment,  into  German,  by  Professor 
Eschenbach  of  Rostock,  along  with  Berkeley’s  *  Dialogues  be¬ 
tween  Hylas  and  Philonous these  two  treatises  constituting 
his  ‘  Collection  of  the  most  distinguished  Writers  who  deny  the 
‘  reality  of  their  own  body  and  of  the  whole  corporeal  world’ — 
treatises  which  he  accompanied  with  ‘  Counter  Observations,  and 
‘  an  Appendix,  in  which  the  existence  of  matter  is  demonstrated.’ 
Speaking  of  the  former,  the  translator  tells  us — ‘  If  any  book 
‘  ever  cost  me  trouble  to  obtain  it,  the  Clavis  is  that  book.  Every 
‘  exertion  was  fruitless.  At  length  an  esteemed  friend,  Mr  J. 

‘  Selk,  candidate  of  theology  in  Dantzic,  sent  me  the  work,  after 
‘  I  had  surrendered  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  procure  it.  .  . 

‘ . The  preface  is  wanting  in  the  copy  thus  obtained — a 

‘  proof  that  it  was  rummaged  with  difficulty  out  of  some  old  book 
‘  magazine.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  my  power  to  present 
‘  it  to  the  curious  reader,  but  I  trust  the  loss  may  not  be  of  any 
‘  great  importance.’ 

In  regard  to  the  preface.  Dr  Eschenbach  is  mistaken  ;  the  ori¬ 
ginal  has  none.  By  this  translation,  which  has  now  itself  become 
rare,  the  work  was  rendered  accessible  in  Germany ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  that  country  did  not  fail  to  accord  to  its  author 
the  honour  due  to  his  metaphysical  talent  and  originality.  The 
best  comparative  view  of  the  kindred  doctrines  of  Collier  and 
Berkeley  is  given  by  Tennemann ;  whose  meritorious  history  of 
philosophy,  we  may  observe,  does  justice  to  more  than  one  Eng¬ 
lish  thinker  whose  works,  and  even  whose  name,  are  in  his  own 
country  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 

Dr  Reid’s  notice  of  the  Clavis  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  and  of  Dr  Parr  to  the  work ;  and  to  the  nominal 
celebrity  which,  through  them,  its  author  has  thus  tardily  attain¬ 
ed,  even  in  Britain,  are  we  indebted  for  Mr  Benson’s  interesting 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur  Collier  ;  forming  the 
second  of  the  two  publications  prefixed  to  this  article.  What  was 
his  inducement  and  what  his  means  for  the  execution  of  this 
task,  the  biographer  thus  informs  us ; — 
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‘  The  history  of  modem  Wiltshire,  some  years  past  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  the  venerable  and  munificent  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  has  oc¬ 
casioned  an  active  search  for  whatever  might  illustrate  the  topography  of 
the  country.  The  lives  of  Wiltshire  authors  became,  therefore,  objects 
of  eager  curiosity.  When  the  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  containing 
the  parish  of  Langford  Magna,  issued  from  the  press,  my  friend  Dr 
Fowler  of  Salisbury,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  remarked  to 
roej  that  Arthur  Collier,  an  eminent  metaphysician,  was  formerly  Rector 
of  Langford,  but  that  his  name  did  not  appear  in  that  character,  and  that 
his  work,  the  “  Claris  Universalis,”  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
cently  published  account  of  the  parish.  This  was  natural  enough ;  for 
the  “Claris  Universalis”  was  a  book  of  great  rarity,  and  known  only 
to  very  few  readers.  Being  enabled  to  examine  it,  by  the  kindness  of 
Dr  Fowler,  t  soon  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  contents,  that,  by  an  easy 
transition  from  a  work  to  its  author,  1  could  not  help  regretting  that  no 
memorials  existed  of  so  extraordinary  a  person.  Subsequently,  I  found 
that  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  British  writers,  partaking  of 
the  same  feelings,  had  tnade  frequent,  although  ineffectual  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  particulars  of  his  life.  After  being  neglected,  if  not  forgotten, 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Dr  Reid,  I  believe,  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  Collier.  He  was  the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  at  Bombay,  and  the  late  Dr  Parr.  Mr  Du¬ 
gald  Stewart  instituted  enquiries  about  him,  (see  Parr’s  Works,  vol.L 
710;  vol.  vii.  522),  and  the  search  was  subsequently  continued,  but  all 
in  vain  ;  so  that  Stewart,  in  his  celebrated  Dissertation  on  the  Progreni 
of  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  after  noticing  the  neglect  with  which  pos¬ 
terity  had  treated  Norris,  was  obliged  to  add  :  “  Another  very  acute  me- 
taphysiciaii  of  the  same  church,  Arthur  Collier,  has  met  with  still  greater 
injustice.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries.’ — P.  Ill,  n. 

‘  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  object  of  the  following  memoirs;  and, 
as  the  reader  may  very  fairly  ask,  how  it  happens  that  now,  for  the  first 
time  there  appears  any  biographical  notice  of  him,  and  upon  what  autho¬ 
rity  it  rests, — I  proceed  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

‘  Upon  Collier’s  death,  in  1732,  the  Rectory  of  Langford  Magna  de¬ 
volved,  as  will  be  seen,  on  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  As  he  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  such  portions  of  his  effects  as  his  relatious 
deetned  it  indelicate  to  sell,  were  sent,  it  is  conjectured,  to  Salisbury, 
where  several  of  them  then  resided.  One  of  his  sisters  married  the  Rer. 
Richat-d  Hele,  of  the  Close  ;  and  to  him,  we  imagine,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  papers  passed.  Another  sister  married  also  a  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  8yttipson ;  and  from  that  match  sprung  Anne  Sympson,  the  wife  of 
Harry  Benson  Earle,  Esq.,  the  second  surviving  son  of  Mr  Auditor  Ben¬ 
son,  and  grandson  of  Sir  William  Benson,  ahd  who,  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  name,  assumed  that  of  Earle,  his  mother's.  Mr  Earle,  owning 
large  property  in  other  parts  of  Wiltshire^  often  resided  at  Salisbury, 
where  he  purchased  a  house  in  the  Close — for  then  country  gentlemen 
more  frequently  visited  their  county  town  in  the  winter  than  the  metro¬ 
polis.  On  his  death,  this  devolved  on  his  only  surviving  child,  the  late 
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William  Benson  Earle,  Esq. ;  and  the  latter,  after  giving  a  life  estate  in 
the  house  to  his  aunt  Jenevera  Sympson,  bequeathed  it  to  my  late  father 
absolutely.’ 

<  It  is  presumed,  that  on  the  death  of  Mr  Hele,  who  survived  his  wife, 
the  Collier  papers  were  transmitted  to  the  Earles,  and  passed  with  the 
house  to  my  father.  At  all  events,  the  manuscripts  from  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Memoirs  have  been  compiled,  were  discovered  in  a  lumber-room, 
at  the  very  top  of  the  house ;  where  they  would  still,  probably,  have  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed,  had  not  some  repairs  on  the  roof,  between  five  and 
six  years  ago,  caused  their  removal.  Upon  this  occasion  they  first  at¬ 
tracted  my  notice.  It  was  vacation  time ;  and,  having  long  accustomed 
myself  to  seek  amusement  rather  in  a  change  of  objects  than  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  mental  activity,  1  set  about  examining  them  with  alacrity, 
and  was  soon  satisfied  that  they  were  the  long-sought  literary  remains  of 
Arthur  Collier,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother  William.  My  friend  Dr 
Fowler,  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  re¬ 
mark,  “  that  Mr  Dugald  Stew  art’s  disciples  were  among  the  best  of  his 
works,”  came  to  witness  the  discovery ;  and  he  urging  me  to  arrange  the 
p^rs,  by  degrees  the  Memoirs  of  Collier  assumed  the  very  shape  in 
which  they  are  now  presented  to  the  reader.  The  manuscripts  of  the 
two  brothers  are  about  enough  to  fill  a  moderately  sized  trunk.  Great 
haVock  seems  to  have  been  made  among  them.  For  many  years  prior 
to  1806,  they  were  so  conveniently  placed  for  the  housemaid  who  lighted 
ao  adjoining  bedroom  fire,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  many  of  them 
hate  been  consumed.  Arthur  Collier’s  commentary  on  the  Septuagint 
Tcnion  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have  been  her  favourite,  for  only  a  few 
iheets  have  been  spared  of  that.  His  manuscripts  form  by  far  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  collection.  It  was  his  practice  to  preserve  drafts  of  his 
correspondence,  and  from  these  the  following  letters  have  been  trans¬ 
cribed.  About  fifty  of  his  sermons  remain,  while  probably  there  are 
two  hundred  of  his  brother  William’s.  The  sermons  of  both  are,  per¬ 
haps,  too  argumentative  for  ordinary  congregations, — at  least,  judging 
by  the  present  day,  when,  so  far  from  argument,  even  common  sense  is 
scarcely  required  of  a  preacher.’ 

Arthur  Collier  was  bom  in  1680,  He  was  the  son  of  Arthur 
Collier,  Rector  of  Langford-Magna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury — a  living,  the  advowson  of  which  had  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  been  in  possession  of  the  family,  and  of  which  his  great- 
^ndfather,  grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  were  successively 
incumbents.  With  his  younger  brother,  William,  who  was  also 
destined  for  the  church,  and  who  obtained  an  adjoining  benefice, 
he  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  In  1697,  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford; 
but  in  the  following  year,  when  his  brother  joined  nim  at  the 
University,  they  both  became  members  of  Balliol.  His  father 
haring  died  in  1697,  the  family  living  was  held  by  a  substitute 
mtil  1704,  when  Arthur,  httring  takeh  priest’s  orders,  was  in- 
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ducted  into  the  Rectory,  on  the  presentation  of  his  mother.  In 
1707,  he  married  a  niece  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  ;  and  died  in  1732, 
leaving  his  wife,  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  in  embarrass* 
ed  circumstances.  Of  the  sons — Arthur  became  a  civilian  of 
some  note  at  the  Commons ;  and  Charles  rose  in  the  army  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  Of  the  daughters — Jane  was  the  clever  au- 
thoress  of  ‘  the  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting and  Mary  ob- 
tained  some  celebrity  from  having  accompanied  Fielding,  as  his 
wife’s  friend,  in  the  voyage  which  he  made  in  quest  of  health  to 
Lisbon.  Collier’s  family  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct. 

Besides  the  ‘  Clavis  Universalis,’  (1713),  ‘  The  Specimen  of 
‘  True  Philosophy,’  (1730),  and  the  ‘  Logology,’  (1732),  Col- 
Her  was  the  author  of  two  published  Sermons  on  controversial 
points  which  have  not  been  recovered.  Of  his  manuscript  works 
the  remains  are  still  considerable,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  proportion  has  perished.  Our  author  was  hardly  less  in¬ 
dependent  and  ingenious  in  his  religious,  than  in  his  philoso¬ 
phical,  speculations.  In  the  latter  he  was  an  Idealist ;  in  the 
former  an  Arian,  an  Apollinarian,  and  a  High  Churchman,  on 
grounds  which  high  churchmen  could  not  understand.  Of  Col¬ 
lier  as  a  parish  priest  and  a  theologian,  Mr  Benson  supplies  us 
with  much  interesting  information.  But  it  is  only  as  a  meta¬ 
physician  that  we  at  present  consider  him ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  ‘  Memoirs’  form  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Chm 
Besides  a  series  of  letters  in  exposition  of  his  philosophical  sys¬ 
tem,  they  afford  us,  what  is  even  more  important,  an  insight  into 
the  course  of  study  by  which  Collier  w'as  led  to  his  conclusion. 
With  philosophical  literature  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
extensively  conversant.  His  writings  betray  no  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  works  of  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity ;  and 
the  coinpends  of  the  German  Scheiblerus  and  of  the  Scotcb 
Baronius,  apparently  supplied  him  with  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
Metaphysics  of  the  Schools.  Locke  is  never  once  alluded  to. 
Descartes  and  Mallebranche,  and  his  neighbour  Mr  Norris,  were 
the  philosophers  whom  he  seems  principally  to  have  studied; 
and  their  works,  taken  by  themselves,  were  precisely  those  best 
adapted  to  conduct  an  untrammelled  mind  of  originality  and  bold¬ 
ness  to  the  result  at  which  he  actually  arrived. 

Without  entering  on  any  general  consideration  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Idealism,  or  attempting  a  regular  analysis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Collier,  we  may  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  that  theory — 
simply  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  our  author. 

Mankind  in  general  believe  that  an  external  world  exists,  only 
because  they  believe  that  they  immediately  know  it  as  existent. 
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As  they  believe  that  they  themselves  exist  because  conscious  of 
a  self  or  ego ;  so  they  believe  that  something  different  from 
themselves  exists,  because  they  believe  that  they  are  also  con¬ 
scious  of  this  not'Self  or  non-ego. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  admit  that  we  do, 
as  we  naturally  believe  we  do — know  it  immediately  as  existent. 

If  the  fact  of  the  knowledge  be  allowed,  the  fact  of  the  existence 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  former  involves  the  latter. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  hardly  less  manifest,  that  if  our 
natural  belief  in  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  be  disallowed  as  false,  that  our  natural  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence  of  such  a  world  can  no  longer  be  founded  on  as  true.  Yet, 
marvellous  to  say,  this  has  been  very  generally  done. 

For  reasons  to  which  we  cannot  at  present  advert,  it  has  been 
almost  universally  denied  by  philosophers,  that  in  sensitive  per¬ 
ception  we  are  conseious  of  any  external  reality.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  that  what 
we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  in  that  act  is  only  an  ideal  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  mind  itself.  In  so  far  as  they  agree  in  holding  this 
opinion,  philosophers  may  be  called  Idealists  in  contrast  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  and  a  few  stray  speculators  who  may  be  called 
Realists — Natural  Realists. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  or  import  of  this  ideal  object,  philo- 
Mphers  are  divided  ;  and  this  division  constitutes  two  great  and 
opposing  opinions  in  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  majo¬ 
rity  have  maintained  that  the  ideal  object  of  which  the  mind  is 
conscious,  is  vicarious  or  representative  of  a  real  object,  unknown 
immediately,  or  as  existing,  and  known  only  mediately  through 
this  its  ideal  substitute.  These  philosophers,  thus  holding  the 
existence  of  an  external  world — a  world,  however,  unknown  in 
itself,  and  therefore  asserted  only  as  an  hypothesis,  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  styled  Cosmothetic  Idealists — Hypothetical  or  Assump¬ 
tive  Realists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  maintain,  that 
the  ideal  object  has  no  external  prototype ; — and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  deny  the  existence  of  any  external  world.  These  may  be 
denominated  the  Absolute  Idealists. 

Each  of  these  great  genera  of  Idealists  is,  however,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  species. 

The  Cosmothetic  Idealists  fall  primarily  into  two  classes,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  some  view  the  ideal  or  representative  object  to  be  a 
tertiui.i  (juid  different  from  the  percipient  mind  as  from  the  repre¬ 
sented  object ;  while  others  regard  it  as  only  a  modification  of 
the  mind  itself — as  only  the  percipient  act  considered  as  repre¬ 
sentative  ofy  or  relative  to,  the  supposed  external  reality.^  The 
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former  of  these  classes  is  again  variously  subdivided,  according 
as  theories  may  differ  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
vicarious  object ;  as  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial — whe¬ 
ther  it  come  from  without  or  rise  from  within — whether  it  ema¬ 
nate  from  the  external  reality  or  from  a  higher  source — whether 
it  be  infused  by  God  or  other  intelligences,  or  be  a  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Deity  himself — whether  it  be  innate,  or  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  mind,  on  occasion  of  the  presence  of  the  material 
object  within  the  sphere  of  sense,  &c.  &c. 

Of  Absolute  Idealism  only  two  principal  species  are  possible, 
— at  least  only  two  have  been  actually  manifested  in  the  history  of 
philosophy — the  Theistic  and  the  Egoistic.  The  former  sup- 
poses  that  the  Deity  presents  to  the  mind  the  appearances  whieb 
we  are  determined  to  mistake  for  an.  external  world  ;  the  latter 
supposes  that  these  appearances  are  manifested  to  consciousness, 
in  conformity  to  certain  unknown  laws,  by  the  mind  itself.  The 
Theistic  Idealism  is  again  subdivided  into  three;  according  as 
God  is  supposed  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  question  in  his 
own  substance — to  infuse  itito  the  percipient  mind  representatire 
entities  different  from  its  own  modification — or  to  determine  the 
ego  itself  to  an  illusive  representation  of  the  non-ego. 

Now  it  is  easily  shown  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Realism 
be  abandoned — if  it  be  admitted,  or  proved,  that  we  are  deceived 
in  our  belief  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the 
mind,  then  Absolute  Idealism  is  a  conclusion  philosophically  in¬ 
evitable  ;  the  assumption  of  an  external  world  being  now  an 
assumption  which  no  necessity  legitimates  and  which  is  there¬ 
fore  philosophically  inadmissible.  On  the  law  of  parcimony  it 
must  be  presumed  null. 

It  is,  however,  historically  true  that  Natural  Realism  had  been 
long  abandoned  by  philosophers  for  Cosmothetic  Idealism,  before 
the  grounds  on  which  this  latter  doctrine  rests  were  shown  to  be 
unsound.  These  grounds  are  principally  the  following : 

In  tXxe^rst  place,  the  natural  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  was  allowed  to  operate  even  when  the  natural 
belief  of  our  immediate  knowledge  of  such  a  world  was  argued 
to  be  false.  It  might  be  thought  that  philosophers,  when  they 
maintained  that  one  original  belief  was  illusive,  would  not  con¬ 
tend  that  another  was  veracious — still  less  that  they  would 
assume,  as  true,  a  belief  which  existed  only  as  the  result  of  a  bfr 
lief  which  they  assumed  to  be  false.  But  this  they  did.  The 
Cosmethetic  Idealists  all  deny  the  validity  of  our  natural  belief 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  external  things ;  but  nt 
find  the  majority  of  them  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  sndi 
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existence  must  be  admitted  on  the  -authority  of  our  natural  be¬ 
lief  of  its  reality.  And  yet  the  latter  belief  exists  only  in  and 
through  the  former  ;  and  if  the  former  be  held  false,  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest  to  view  the  latter  as  true. 
Thus  Descartes,  after  arguing  that  mankind  are  universally  de¬ 
luded  in  their  conviction  that  they  have  any  immediate  know¬ 
ledge  of  aught  beyond  the  modifications  of  their  own  minds ; 
again  argues  that  the  existence  of  an  external  world  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted, — because,  if  it  do  not  exist,  God  deceives,  in  impressing 
on  us  a  belief  in  its  reality  ;  but  God^  is  no  deceiver ;  therefore, 
&c.  This  reasoning  is  either  good  for  nothing,  or  good  for  more 
than  Descartes  intended.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  God  be  no 
deceiver,  he  did  not  deceive  us  in  our  natural  belief  that  we  know 
aotnething  more  than  the  mere  modes  of  self ;  but  then  the  fun¬ 
damental  position  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is  disproved  :  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  position  be  admitted,  God  is  thereby 
confessed  to  be  a  deceiver,  who,  having  deluded  us  in  the  belief 
on  which  our  belief  of  an  external  world  is  founded,  cannot  be 
consistently  supposed  not  to  delude  us  in  this  belief  itself.  Such 
melancholy  reasoning  is,  however,  from  Descartes  to  Dr  Brown, 
the  favourite  logic  by  which  most  of  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists 
attempt  to  resist  the  conclusions  of  the  Absolute  Idealists.  But 
on  this  ground  there  is  no  tenable  medium  betw'een  Natural 
Realism  and  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  views  which  Berkeley  and 
Collier,  our  two  Absolute  Idealists,  and  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
acutest  of  the  Hypothetical  Realists  with  whom  they  both  came 
in  contact,  took  of  this  principle. 

Clarke  was  apparently  too  sagacious  a  metaphysician  not  to 
see  that  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world  reposed 
mainly  on  our  natural  belief  of  its  reality  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  this  natural  belief  could  not  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealist.  He  was  himself  conscious 
that  his  philosophy  afforded  him  no  arms  against  the  reasoning  of 
the  Absolute  Idealist,  whose  inference  he  was  neither  inclined  to 
admit  nor  able  to  show  why  it  should  not  be  admitted.  Whiston, 
in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  Berkeley  and  his  Idealism,  says, 

‘  He  was  pleased  to  send  Dr  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  os,  a 
‘  book.  After  we  had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr  Clarke  and 
‘  discoursed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effect : — That  I,  being  not 
‘  a  metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  answer  Mr  Berkeley’s  subtile 
*  premises,  though  I  did  not  at  all  believe  his  absurd  conclusion. 
‘  I,  therefore,  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  such  subtilities,' 
‘  but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr  Berkeley’s  conclusions,  would 
‘  answer  him  ;  which  task  he  declined.'  Many  years  after  this,  as 
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we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  his  works, 

‘  there  was,  at  Mr  Addison’s  instance,  a  meeting  of  Drs  Clarke 
‘  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and  great  hopes 
‘  were  entertained  from  the  conference.  The  parties,  however, 

‘  separated  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Dr 
‘  Berkley  declared  himself  not  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 

*  his  antagonist  on  the  occasion,  who,  though  he  could  not  ansu'er, 

‘  had  not  candour  enough  to  oum  himself  convinced 

Mr  Benson  affords  us  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  same  effect  in  a 
letter  of  Collier  to  Clarke.  From  it  we  learn  that  when  Collier 
originally  presented  his  Clavis  to  the  Doctor  through  a  friend, 
that  he  received  it,  and  on  reading  the  title,  good-humouredly 
said,  ‘  Poor  gentleman,  I  pity  him :  he  would  be  a  philosopher, 

*  but  he  has  chosen  a  strange  task  ;  for  he  can  neither  prove  his 
‘  point  himself,  nor  can  the  contrary  be  proved  against  him.’ 

In  regard  to  the  two  Idealists  themselves,  each  dealt  with  this 
ground  of  argument  in  a  very  different  way ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  this  respect  Collier  is  favourably  contrasted 
with  Berkeley.  Berkeley  attempts  to  enlist  the  natural  belief  of 
mankind  in  his  favour  against  the  Hypothetical  Realism  of  the 
philosophers.  It  is  true  that  that  natural  belief  is  opposed  to  this 
scientific  opinion.  Mankind  are  not,  however,  as  Berkeley  reports. 
Idealists.  In  this  he  even  contradicts  himself ;  for  if  they  be,  in 
truth,  of  his  opinion,  why  does  he  dispute  so  learnedly  against 
them  ?  Collier,  on  the  contrary,  consistently  rejects  all  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  motto  of  his  work,  horn 
Mallebranche,  is  the  watchword  of  his  philosophy.  ‘  Vulgi  assen- 
‘  sus  et  approbatio  circa  materiam  difficilem  est  certum  argu- 

*  mentum,  falsitatis  istius  opinionis  cui  assentitur.’  And  in  his 
answer  to  Descartes’  argument  for  the  reality  of  matter  from 
‘  that  strong  and  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  to 
‘  believe  an  external  world,’  he  shrewedly  remarks  on  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  such  a  reasoning  at  such  hands  : — ‘  Strange  1  That 
‘  a  person  of  Mr  Descartes’  sagacity  should  be  found  in  so 

*  plain  and  palpable  an  oversight ;  and  that  the  late  ingenious 
<  Mr  Norris  should  be  found  treading  in  the  same  track,  and  that 
‘  too  upon  a  solemn  and  particular  disquisition  of  this  matter. 
‘  That  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they  contend  against  the  common 

*  inclination  or  prejudice  of  mankind,  that  the  visible  world  is 
‘  not  external,  they  should  yet  appeal  to  this  same  common  in- 
‘  clination  for  the  truth  or  being  of  an  external  world,  which  on 
‘  their  principles  must  be  said  to  be  invisible ;  and  for  which, 
‘  therefore  (they  must  needs  have  known  if  they  had  considered 
‘  it),  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  kind  of  inclination.’— 
(P.  81.) 
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In  the  second  place,  it  was  very  generally  assumed  in  anti¬ 
quity,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  that  an  external  world  was  a  sup- 
poution  necessary  to  render  possible  the  fact  of  our  sensitive  cog- 
nidon.  The  philosophers  who  held  that  the  immediate  object  of 

Eerception  was  an  emanation  from  an  outer  reality,  and  that  the 
ypothesis  of  the  latter  was  requisite  to  account  for  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  former — their  theory  involved  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  as  its  condition.  But  from  the  moment  that  the 
necessity  of  this  condition  was  abandoned — and  this  was  done  by 
many  even  of  the  scholastic  philosophers — from  the  moment  that 
sensible  species  or  the  vicarious  objects  in  perception  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  derivable  from  other  sources  than  the  external  ob¬ 
jects  themselves,  as  from  God,  or  from  the  mind  itself — from  that 
moment  we  must  look  for  other  reasons  than  the  preceding  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  doctrine  of 
Absolute  Idealism  was,  without  communication,  contemporane¬ 
ously  promulgated  by  Berkeley  and  Collier. 

In  explanation  of  this  fact,  we  must  refer  to  a  third  ground, 
which  has  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  historians  of  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  to  explain 
how  so  obvious  a  conclusion  as  the  negation  of  the  existence  of 
an  outer  world,  on  the  negation  of  our  immediate  knowledge  of 
its  existence,  should  not  have  been  drawn  by  so  acute  a  race  of 
speculators  as  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  philosophers  of  a  more  recent  epoch.  This  ground 
is — that  the  doctrine  of  Idealism  is  incompatible  with  the  Catho-  • 
lie  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  statement  of 
Reid,  in  which,  however,  he  errs  only  in  common  with  other  phi¬ 
losophers,  that  ‘  during  the  reign  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  we 
find  no  appearance  of  scepticism  about  the  existence  of  matter.’ 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  dominance  of  the  scholastic  philo¬ 
sophy  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  the  non-existence  of  matter 
was  contemplated ;  nay,  that  the  reasons  in  support  of  this  sup¬ 
position  were  expounded  in  all  their  cogency.  VVe  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  find  the  conclusion  founded  on  these  reasons  formally  pro¬ 
fessed.  And  why  ?  Because  this  conclusion,  though  philoso¬ 
phically  proved,  was  theologically  disproved  :  and  such  disproof 
was  during  the  middle  ages  suflScient  to  prevent  the  overt  recog¬ 
nition  of  any  speculative  doctrine  ;  for  with  all  its  ingenuity  and 
boldness,  philosophy  during  these  ages  was  confessedly  in  the 
service  of  the  church — ancillans  Theologice.  Now,  if  the  reality 
of  matter  were  denied,  there  would,  in  general,  be  denied  tbe 
reality  of  Christ’s  incarnation ;  and  in  particular  the  transub- 
stannation  into  his  body  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 
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There  were  other  theological  reasons  indeed,  and  these  not  with¬ 
out  their  weight ;  but  this  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  insuperable 
to  a  Catholic. 

We  find  the  iniluenceof  this  reason  at  workin  very  ancient  times. 

It  was  employed  by  the  earlier  fathers,  and  more  especially  in  oppo. 
sition  to  Marcion’s  doctrine  of  the  merely  phenomenal  incarna¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour.  ‘  Non  licet  ’  (says  Tertullian  in  his  book 
De  Anima,  speaking  of  the  evidence  of  sense) — ‘  non  licet  nobis 
in  dubium  sensus  istos  revocare,  ne  et  in  Christo  de  fide  eormn 
deliberetur :  ne  forte  dicatur  quod  falso  Satunain  prospectarit 
de  caelo  praecipitatum ;  aut  falso  vocem  Patris  audierit  de'  ipso 
testificatam ;  aut  deceptus  sit  cum  Petri  socrum  tetegit,  &c. . , . 
Sic  et  Marcion  phantasma  eum  maluit  credere,  totius  corporis  in 
illo  dedignatus  veritatem.’ — (Ch.  17.)  And  in  his  book,  Ather- 
sus  Marcionem — ‘  Ideo  Christus  non  erat  quod  videbatur,  et  quod 
‘  erat  mentiebatur,  caro,  nec  caro,  homo,  nec  homo :  proinde 
‘  Deus  Christus  nec  Deus;  cur  enim  non  etiam  Dei  phantasma 
‘  portaverit  ?  An  credam  ei  de  interiore  substantia,  qui  sit  de  exte- 
‘  riore  frustratus  ?  Quomodo  verax  habebitur  in  occulto  turn  fal*. 

*  lax  repertus  in  aperto  ?  .  .  .  Jam  nunc  quum  mendacium  de- 
‘  prehenditur  Christus  caro  ;  sequitur  ut  omnia  quse  per  carnem 
‘  Christi  gesta  sunt,  mendacio  gesta  sint — congressus,  contactus, 

‘  convictus,  ipsiB  quoque  virtutes.  Si  enim  tangendo  aliqnem 

*  liberavit  a  vitio,  non  potest  vere  actum  credi,  sine  corporis 
‘  ipsius  veritate.  Nihil  solidum  ab  inani,  nihil  plenum  a  vacuo 

*  perfici  licet.  Putativus  habitus,  putativus  actus ;  imaginarius 
‘  operator,  imaginariae  operae,’  &c. — (Lib.  III.  c.  8.)  In  like 
manner,  St  Augustine,  among  many  other  passages — ‘  Si  phan- 
‘  tasma  fuit  corpus  Christi,  fefellit  Christus  ;  et  si  fefellit,  veritas 
‘  non  est.  Kst  autcm  veritas  Christus ;  non  igitur  phantasma  fiiit 
‘  corpus  ejus.’ — {Liber  De  LXXXIIJ.  Quastionilms,  qu.  14.) 

The  repugnancy  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
with  the  surrender  of  a  substantial  prototype  of  the  species  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  sensible  perceptions,  was,  however,  more  fully  and 
precisely  signalized  by  the  schoolmen  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
polemic  waged  on  the  great  arena  of  scholastic  subtility— the 
commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  the  Sentences.  To  these  (we 
allude  particularly  to  those  on  the  Jirst  book)  our  limits  allow 
us  only  to  refer. 

Such  W£ts  the  special  reason  why  many  of  the  acuter  school¬ 
men  did  not  follow  out  their  general  argument  to  the  express 
negation  of  matter ;  and  such  also  was  the  only  reason,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  Cartesians,  why  Mallebranche  deformed  the 
simplicity  of  his  peculiar  theory  with  such  an  assumptive  hors 
^oeuvre,  as  an  unknown  and  otiose  universe  of  matter.  It  is* 
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indeed,  but  justice  to  this  great  philosopher  to  say,  that  if  the 
useless  incumbrance  with  which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  was  obliged 
to  burden  it,  be  thrown  off  his  theory,  that  theory  is  one  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Idealism  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  all  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  such  a  scheme  are  found  fully  developed  in  his 
immortal  ‘  Inquiry  after  Truth.' 

Mallebranche  thus  left  little  for  his  Protestant  successors  to 
do.  They  had  only  to  omit  the  Catholic  excrescence  ;  the  rea¬ 
sons  vindicating  this  omission  they  found  collected  and  marshalled 
to  their  hand.  That  Idealism  was  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
Mallebranchian  doctrine,  was,  at  once  seen  by  those  competent  to 
metaphysical  reasoning.  This  was  signalised  in  general  by  Bayle, 
and,  what  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed,  by  Locke.*  It  was. 


*  See  the  passage  is  §  20  of  the  ‘  Examination  of  P.  Mallehranche’s 
'  Opinion.’ — When  on  this  subject,  we  may  clear  up  a  point  connected 
vith  it  of  some  interest,  in  relation  to  Locke  and  Newton,  and  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Dr  lleid  and  Mr  Dugald  Stewart. 

Dr  Ueid,  who  has  overlooked  the  passage  of  Locke  referred  to  above, 
IIJ8,  in  deducing  the  history  of  the  Berkeleian  Idealism,  and  after  speaking 
of  Mallebranche’s  opinion,  ‘  It  may  seem  strange  that  Locke,  who  wrote 
'  K  much  about  ideas,  should  not  see  those  consequences  which  Berkeley 
<  fliought  so  obviously  deducible  from  that  doctrine. 

‘  there  is,  indeed,  a  single  passage  in  Locke’s  essay,  which  may  lead 
'one  to  conjecture  that  he  had  a  glimpse  of  that  system  which  Berkeley 
'  tfterwards  advanced,  but  thought  proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own 
‘breast.  The  passage  is  in  Book  IV,  c.  10,  where,  having  proved 
'  the  existence  of  an  eternal  intelligent  mind,  he  comes  to  answer  those 
'  who  conceive  that  matter  also  must  be  eternal,  because  we  cannot 
‘  conceive  how  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  and,  having  observed 
‘  that  the  creation  of  paind  requires  no  less  power  than  the  creation  of 
‘  matter,  he  adds  what  follows : — “  Nay,  possibly,  if  we  could  emanci- 
'  “pate  ourselves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts,  as  far  as 
"'(b^y  would  reach,  to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be 
‘“able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  might 
‘  “at  first  be  made  and  begin  to  exist,  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first 
“‘Being;  but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  spirit,  would  be  found 
‘“a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnij)v.tcnt  power.  But  this  being 
'  “what  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  too  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the 
‘  “  philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to 
‘“deviate  so  far  from  them,  or  to  enquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself 
‘  “  would  authorize,  if  the  common  settled  opinion  oppose  it ;  especially 
‘  ‘‘  in  this  place,  where  the  received  doctrine  serves  well  enough  to  our 
‘  “  present  purpose.”  ’  Reid  then  goes  on  at  considerable  length  to 
show,  that  ‘  every  particular  Mr  Locke  has  hinted  with  regard  to  that 

*  lystem  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  suppress* 

:  ‘ 
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therefore,  but  little  creditable  to  the  acuteness  of  Norris,  that  he,  a 
Protestant,  should  have  adopted  the  Mallebranchian  hypothesis, 

‘  tallies  exactly  with  the  system  of  Berkeley.’  (Intellectual  Powers, 
Essay  II.  ch.  10.) 

Stewart  does  not  coincide  with  Reid.  In  quoting  the  same  passage 
of  Locke,  he  says  of  it,  that  <  when  considered  in  connexion  with  some 

*  others  in  his  writings,  it  would  almost  tempt  one  to  think,  that  a 
‘  theory  concerning  matter,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Boscovich, 

*  had  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind and  then  adduces  various 
reasons  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  Reid’s.  (Philo¬ 
sophical  Essays,  Ess.  II,  ch.  1,  p.  63.) 

The  whole  arcanum  in  the  passage  in  question  is,  however,  revealed 
by  M.  Coste,  the  French  translator  of  the  Essay,  and  of  several  other  of 
the  works  of  Locke,  with  whom  the  philosopher  lived  in  the  same 
family,  and  on  the  must  intimate  terms,  for  the  last  seven  years  of  hh 
life.  To  this  passage,  there  is  in  X\\e  fourth  edition  of  Coste’s  transla¬ 
tion,  a  note  appended,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  *  Here 
Mr  Locke  excites  onr  curiosity  without  being  inclined  to  satisfy  it 
Many  persons  having  imagined  that  he  had  communicated  to  me  this 
mode  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  requested,  when  my  transla¬ 
tion  first  appeared,  that  I  would  inform  them  what  it  was ;  but  1  was 
obliged  to  confess,  that  Mr  Locke  had  not  made  even  me  a  partner  in 
'  the  secret.  At  length,  long  after  his  death.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  whom 
■  I  was  accidentally  speaking  of  this  part  of  Mr  Locke’s  book,  discovered 
to  me  the  whole  mystery.  He  told  me,  smiling,  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  had  imagined  this  manner  of  explaining  the  creation  of  matter,  and 
that  the  thought  had  struck  him,  one  day,  when  this  question  chanced 
to  turn  up  in  a  conversation  between  himself,  Mr  Locke,  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  he  explained  to 
them  his  thought: — “  We  may  be  enabled”  (he  said)  “<o  farm  sonu 
“  rude  conception  of  the  creation  of  matter,  if  we  suppose  that  God  bji 
“  his  power  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  thing  into  a  certain 
portion  of  pure  space,  which  is  of  its  nature  penetrable,  eternal, 
“  necessary,  infinite  ;  for  henceforward  this  portion  of  space  would  be 
“  endowed  with  impenetrability,  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter: 
“  and  as  pure  space  is  absolutely  uniform,  we  have  only  again  to  sup- 
‘‘pose  that  God  communicated  the  same  impenetrability  to  another  por- 
“  tion  of  space,  and  we  should  then  obtain  in  a  certain  sort  the  notion 
“  of  the  mobility  of  matter,  another  quality  which  is  also  very  essential 
“  to  it.”  Thus,  then,  we  are  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  discover  what  it  was  that  Mr  Locke  had  deemed  it  advisable 
to  conceal  from  his  readers :  for  the  above  is  all  that  gave  him  occasion 
to  tell  us,  “  if  we  would  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  we 
‘  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and  seeming  conception  how  matter 
‘  might  at  first  be  made,”  &c, — This  suffices  to  show  what  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  purport  of  Locke’s  expressions,  and  that  Mr  Stewart’s  conjecture  is 
at  least  nearer  to  the  truth  than  Dr  Reid’s. 
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without  rejecting  its  Catholic  incumbrance.  The  honour  of  first 
promulgating  an  articulate  scheme  of  absolute  idealism  was  thus 
left  to  Berkeley  and  Collier ;  and  though  both  are  indebted  to 
Mallebranche  for  the  principal  arguments  they  adduce,  each  is 
also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  applied  them  with  an  inge¬ 
nuity  peculiar  to  himself. 

It  is  likewise  to  the  credit  of  Collier’s  sagacity  that  he  has 
noficed — and  he  is  the  only  modern  philosopher,  we  have  found, 
who  had  anticipated  our  observation — the  incompatibility  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  non-existence  of 
matter.  In  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
speaks  ‘  of  the  use  and  consequences  of  the  foregoing  treatise,’ 
he  enumerates  as  one  ‘  particular  usefulness  with  respect  to  reli- 
‘gion,’  the  refutation  it  affords  of  ‘  the  real  presence  of  Christ’s 
‘  body  in  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  Papists  have  grafted  the 
‘  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.’ 

‘  Now  nothing,’  he  says,  *  could  he  more  evident,  than  that  both  the 
sound  and  explication  of  this  important  doctrine  are  founded  altogether 
on  the  supposition  of  external  matter ;  so  that,  if  this  be  removed,  there 
n  not  any  thing  left  whereon  to  build  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  a 
foeition. — For  if,  after  this,  it  be  inquired  whether  the  substance  of  the 
keid,  in  this  sacrament,  be  not  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  accidents  or  sensible  appearances  remaining  as  before ;  or 
suppose  this  should  be  affirmed  to  be  the  fact,  or  at  least  possible,  it  may 
indeed  be  shown  to  he  untrue  or  impossible,  on  the  supposition  of  an 
external  world,  from  certain  consequential  absurdities  which  attend  it ; 
but  to  remove  an  external  world,  is  to  prick  it  in  its  punctuin  saliens, 
or  quench  its  very  vital  flame.  For  if  there  is  no  external  matter,  the 
rery  distinction  is  lost  between  the  substance  and  accidents,  or  sensible 
species  of  bodies,  and  these  last  will  become  the  sole  essence  of  material 
objects.  So  that,  if  these  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before,  there  is  no 
possible  room  for  the  supposal  of  any  change,  in  that  the  thing  supposed 
to  be  changed,  is  here  shown  to  be  nothing  at  all.’ — P.  95. 

But  we  must  conclude.  What  has  now  been  said,  in  reference 
to  a  part  of  its  contents,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  attract  the 
attention,  of  those  interested  in  the  higher  philosophy,  to  this 
wry  curious  volume. 


VOL.  LXVIII.  NO.  cxxxviir. 
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Art.  IV. —  The  Poetical  Works  q/ Robert  Southey,  LL.D. 

10  vols.  l2ino.  London:  1838. 

■j^EARLY  forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was  first  our 
fortune  to  break  a  lance  with  Dr  Southey  ;  he,  as  author, 
throwing  down  his  gage  in  behalf  of  the  new  poetical  doctrines 
to  which  that  revolutionary  time  gave  birth  ;  we,  as  critics  and 
sworn  defenders  of  established  principles,  as  manfully  taking  it 
up.  To  speak,  indeed,  of  conflict  and  defiance  between  the 
armed  critic  and  the  defenceless  poet,  may  appear  at  first  sight 
an  abuse  of  the  metaphor.  But  it  is  not  much  out  of  place  in 
the  present  instance ;  because  whatever  blows  we  may  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  at  various  times  to  deal  him — and,  doubtless, 
we  have  often  laid  about  us  with  right  good-will — our  antagonist 
has  never  failed,  in  one  or  another  of  his  multiform  compositions, 
in  note  or  preface,  essay  or  epigram,  to  give  us  as  good  as  we 
brought  either  directly  or  by  implication.  He  and  ourselves 
were  alike  young  in  our  respective  occupations  when  this  contest 
beg^n  ;  like  his  own  Thalaba  and  the  rival  sorcerer, 

<  Adventurers  both, 

Each  zealous  for  the  hostile  power  he  served’ — 

and  perhaps  the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  long  period  which  has 
since  past,  may  have  induced  us  both — on  questions  of  mere 
literary  interest  at  least — to  compromise  a  little  of  our  respective 
tenets,  and  to  see  the  possibility  of  framing  terms  of  communion 
wide  enough  for  all.  Perhaps  we  may  think,  too,  that  some  of 
our  battles  have  been  not  much  more  profitable  than  that  of  the 
knights  who  quarrelled  respecting  the  colour  of  the  two-sided 
shield ; — that  a  more  true  and  Catholic  spirit  of  criticism  would 
have  reconciled  us,  by  pointing  out  real  unity  where  our  eyes 
dwelt  on  seeming  differences.  At  least,  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
enemies,  and  Dr  Southey  amongst  the  foremost  of  them,  have 
tacitly  dropped  of  late  years,  without  formally  renouncing  them, 
many  of  those  extreme  opinions  which  they  once  professed  on  all 
occasions,  whether  needed  or  not ; — ^just  as  the  successors  of  the 
early  reformers,  in  more  peaceful  times,  are  apt  to  leave  in  de¬ 
corous  repose  those  favourite  points  of  doctrine  for  which  their 
ancestors  went  to  the  stake  with  the  highest  zeal ;  and  we 
on  the  other  hand  have  lived,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  to  see 
English  poetry  wander  at  will  in  many  a  path  of  which  we  knew 
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not,  and  expatiate  through  regions  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  conjecture  the  extent  and  variety.  But  however  these 
things  may  be,  we  cannot  but  look  with  some  degree  of  melan¬ 
choly  feeling  at  this  collection  of  poems,  of  which  the  names  re¬ 
mind  us  so  forcibly  of  the  fresh  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  those 
days.  For  the  public  was  then  as  youthful  as  ourselves;  the 
many-headed  monster  was  in  the  very  act  of  casting  his  slough — 
mla  gramina  pastus,  as  we  then  thought — throwing  off  the  an¬ 
cient  coat  of  opinions  and  prejudices,  in  literature  as  well  as 
other  matters,  which  had  grown  dull  and  tarnished  by  the  wear 
of  many  generations.  ‘  Thalaba,’  and  ‘  Madoc,’  and  ‘  Christa- 
belle’  were,  and  still  are  to  us,  names  instinct  with  life,  and  call¬ 
ing  up  all  the  associations  of  an  era  of  discovery  and  enterprise. 
Tlien  came,  in  rapid  succession,  the  poetical  miracles  of  our  age : 
we  lent  our  charmed  senses  to  the  witcheries  of  Scott,  the  passion 
of  Byron,  the  high  metaphysics  of  Wordsworth,  the  wonderful 
ind  unearthly  melodics  of  Shelley ;  and,  when  the  unexampled 
richness  of  that  period  had  wasted  itself  in  excess  of  luxuriance, 
we  still  listened  for  a  s^ace  to  the  prolonged  echoes  of  inferior 
yet  sweet  minstrelsy.  The  popularity  of  the  art  was  maintained, 
and  poetry  continued  a  matter  of  common  literary  interest, 
through  the  exertions  of  many  who  attained  not  to  the  first 
rank,  after  these  had  become  silent.  Those  were  times  in 
which  critics  flourished,  and  bore  a  part  (after  their  own  fashion) 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  commonw’ealth  of  the  Muses. 
But  they  are  past,  and  no  visible  tokens  seem  to  announce  their 
return.  Even  while  many  of  our  best  poets  are  yet  alive,  poetry 
herself  is  dead  or  entranced.  Our  age  produces  no  ‘  Odyssey,’  or 
‘  Paradise  Regained.’  It  appears  as  if  the  extraordinary  physical 
discoveries  of  late  years,  by  throwing  further  and  further  back 
the  boundaries  of  the  world  of  practical  science,  and  realizing  the 
most  visionary  conceptions,  had  rendered  cheap  and  vulgar  the 
wonders  of  imagination.  What  are  the  subjects  of  thought  on 
which  the  minds  of  most  men  now  love  to  expend  that  surplus 
energy  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the  ordinary  duties  and  exi¬ 
gencies  of  their  station  ? — the  favourite  stuff  of  our  day-dreams  ? 
The  dominion  attained  by  man  over  the  elements ;  the  w'onderful 
changes  in  commerce  and  communication ;  and  all  the  relations  of 
life  depending  on  them,  which  are  beginning  to  open  upon  society. 
These  are  topics  which  exalt  and  warm  the  spirits,  and  render 
them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  rhetorical  exaggeration  ;  but  they 
are  scarcely  poetical.  Our  fancies  are  bent  on  seeking  sources 
of  grandeur  and  power,  not  in  themselves  and  in  the  visionary 
world  which  they  can  create,  but  in  new  and  adventurous  com¬ 
binations  of  external  agencies ;  and  to  be  recalled  from  the  latter 
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to  the  former  is,  for  the  time,  an  interruption — almost  an  un¬ 
welcome  one — to  the  course  on  which  they  are  so  zealously  set. 
The  star  of  the  engineer,  we  suspect,  must  be  on  the  decline, 
before  that  of  the  poet  can  culminate  again.  There  is  one  train 
of  thought  only,  peculiarly  remote  from  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  least  of  all  disturbed  by  the  whirl  and  noise  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
chinery  about  us,  in  which  sensitive  minds  now  peculiarly  love 
to  seek  for  refreshment — devotional  poetry  is  almost  the  only 
species  cultivated  with  success. 

That  this  state  of  things  is  to  last  but  for  a  time,  the  analogy 
of  all  past  experience  assures  us.  Spirits  will  arise  which  will 
so  assimilate  the  mechanical  temperament  of  the  age  to  their 
own  genius,  that  it  shall  furnish  a  new  and  rich  fountain  of 
poetry.  In  the  mean-time  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  reverting  to  the  past,  and  studying,  as  fairly  as  we  are 
able,  the  achievements  of  that  school  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decay,  w’ithin  the  remembrance  of  the  living 
generation. 

‘  When  I  add,*  (says  Dr  Southey,  in  the  preface  to  this 
collection,  after  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  predeces¬ 
sors  and  cotemporaries)  ‘  what  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  ad- 
‘  vantages,  that  I  have  passed  more  than  half  my  time  in  retire- 
‘  ment,  conversing  with  books  rather  than  men,  constantly  and 
‘  unwcariably  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  communing  with  my 
‘  own  heart,  and  taking  that  course  which,  upon  mature  consi- 
‘  deration,  seemed  best  to  myself,  I  have  said  every  thing  neces- 
‘  sary  to  account  for  the  characteristics  of  my  poetry,  whatever 
‘  they  may  be.’  How  far  this  species  of  cloistered  education  is 
of  advantage  to  the  poet  as  such,  may  admit  of  doubt.  That 
Dr  Southey  should  regard  it  in  such  a  point  of  view  is  very 
natural.  His  fame  as  a  scholar  of  most  various  learning,  as 
an  antiquarian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  w'ord — that  is,  one  who 
by  his  researches  has  laid  open  the  very  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  past,  and  communicated  them  to  the  people  of  his  own 
time — and  as  a  prose  writer  of  the  very  highest  eminence,  is 
wholly  the  produce  of  this  unw'earied  diligence ;  and  to  this 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  is  at  best  only  secondary.  His  poeti¬ 
cal  works,  he  says  in  his  preface,  ‘  have  obtained  a  repu- 
*  tation  equal  to  his  w’ishes.’  Such  professions  from  authors 
are  seldom  to  be  taken  literally.  Yet  assuredly  no  writer  can 
better  afford  the  loss  or  diminution  of  one  portion  of  so  ex¬ 
tended  a  reputation,  if  it  be  true  that  he  is  no  longer  so  popular 
as  heretofore  in  the  capacity  of  a  poet.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
suffered  by  comparison  with  the  great  masters  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  him ;  many  of  them  to  a  certain  extent,  disciples  of  his 
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own.  But,  as  an  original  and  vigorous  writer  in  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  vein,  his  character  is  well  worthy  of  investigation.  And,  in 
studying  him,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  properties  of 
that  class  of  poets  to  which  he  belongs — those,  namely,  whose 
genius  has  been  nursed  in  that  school  of  literary  labour  which  he 
describes  as  his  own  : — 


‘  My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  night  and  day. 

‘  With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  wo  : 

And,  while  I  understand  and  feel 
How  much  to  them  I  owe, 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

‘  My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead,  with  them 
I  live  in  long-past  years. 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 

‘  My  hopes  are  with  the  dead,  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be  ; 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  futurity  : 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 

«  Which  will  not  perish  in  the  dust.’ 

There  is  a  species  of  poetry  which  appears  to  belong  exclusively 
to  a  period  of  advanced  civilisation,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  the  existence  without  it.  It  is  that  of  which 
the  character  consists  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  not  as  she 
appears  in  actual  converse  with  man,  or  observation  of  external 
things,  but  as  she  is  reflected  in  books.  There  are  three  worlds, 
so  to  speak,  in  each  of  w’hich  all  men,  of  whose  occupations  lite¬ 
rature  forms  a  very  serious  part,  may  be  said  to  live  by  turns — 
the  world  of  real  life — the  world  of"  imagination  or  fancy — the 
world  of  ideas  and  reflections  derived  from  reading.  Now,  the 
second  of  these,  w’hich  is  the  proper  region  of  the  poet,  derives 
its  substance  and  colouring  chiefly  from  the  first  or  the  third. 
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according  to  the  character  of  the  man,  influenced  by  that  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives.  To  the  non-student,  real  life,  with  its 
manifold  fields  of  observation,  appears  fresh  and  distinct ;  the 
ideas  drawn  from  books  are  few  and  faint.  In  the  studious  man 
. — that  is,  the  bona  Jide  slave  of  books,  of  whose  waking  hours 
more  than  half  are  spent  in  the  strong  application  of  the  mind  to 
literary  subjects — the  very  reverse  takes  place.  The  colouring 
of  external  things  grows  to  him  fainter  and  fainter ;  his  mind 
becomes  more  and  more  unable  accurately  to  seize  and  define 
them  ;  the  past  or  the  distant,  seen  through  the  medium  of 
books,  acquires  daily  more  vividness,  and  becomes  at  last  almost 
his  only  reality ;  unless  his  mind  be  forcibly  drawn  back  to  more 
natural  objects  by  the  influence  of  circumstances.  Such  a  book¬ 
worm,  if  he  turns  poet,  may  be  rich  in  description,  pathetic  or 
humorous,  and  accurate  in  delineation  of  character  ;  but  his  com¬ 
positions  will  always  be  remarkable  for  some  of  that  air  of  arti¬ 
fice  which  seems  almost  inevitable  in  copies — studies,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  pictures. 

Let  us  contrast  the  different  modes  in  which  the  thoughte 
and  images  acquired  from  reading  are  employed  by  poets  to 
w'hom  it  is  only  an  auxiliary,  and  those  who  use  it  as  a  principal 
source  of  their  inspiration.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  to  our¬ 
selves  the  progress  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  espe¬ 
cially  under  such  circumstances  of  life  as  his  scanty  biography 
reveals  to  us.  But  thus  much  is  plain — that  his  faculties  of  obser¬ 
vation  must  have  been  keen  and  active,  used  with  the  utmost 
interest,  and  affording  the  truest  enjoyment ;  and  that  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  creative  as  it  is,  must  have  constantly  revelled  in  the 
production  of  images  and  sketches  of  things  far  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  limits  of  nature,  yet  derived  from  archetypes  seen  by  him 
in  nature,  and  never  sinning  against  her  fitness  and  proportion. 
In  the  course  of  his  desultory  reading  he  falls  with  avidity  on 
those  narratives  of  discovery  in  which  the  public  took  such  in¬ 
tense  delight  in  that  age  of  eager,  half-informed  curiosity ;  the 
relation  of  Sir  George  Somers’s  trip  to  the  Bermudas;  the 
abridgement  of  Magellan’s  voyage  in  Master  Robert  Eden’s 
‘  History  of  Travaile,’  which  tells  us  of  a  certain  ‘  very  tractable 
‘  and  pleasant  gyant  ’  whom  the  Portuguese  navigator  encoun¬ 
tered  on  some  desolate  coast,  and  of  the  ‘  great  devyll  Setebos,’ 
on  whom  the  aforesaid  giant  and  his  fellows  continually  called. 
He  finds  a  story  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  pages  of  Tutbervile — 
one  of  the  authors  whom,  in  his  indolence,  he  is  accustomed  to 
consult,  to  save  the  labour  of  inventing  a  plot  for  the  Globe  or  the 
Rose.  The  result  is  the  ‘  Tempest’ — that  most  graceful  of  all 
compounds  of  human  interest  and  supernatural  agency.  But  how 
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much  of  this  exquisite  production  is  really  owing  to  the  studies 
of  its  writer  ?  A  frame-work — the  names  and  titles  of  a  few 
personages — and  a  few  hints  for  the  construction  of  a  magical 
island,  and  its  hendish  aborigines.  The  rest  is  all  his  own — ^from 
Ariel,  half-incorporated  with  the  element  whence  he  derives  his 
name,  to  the  veriest  sons  of  earth,  Trinculo  and  his  sottish  con¬ 
federate, — all  are  the  creatures  of  his  wonderful  imagination,  or 
of  a  perception  of  dramatic  truth  more  wonderful  still. 

How  different  from  this  is  the  process  by  which  a  modern 

Cof  the  studious  order  manufactures  a  poem  out  of  the  second- 
materials  of  his  inspiration  !  We  will  suppose  him  endow¬ 
ed  with  a  powerful  fancy,  and  an  especial  taste  for  that  portion 
of  the  marvellous  which  borders  on  the  grotesque.  He  plunges 
into  the  learning  of  remote  and  half-romantic  ages — the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Mexico,  for  instance,  and  the  narratives  of  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  Cortes — or  the  stores  of  Eastern  fable  collected  by 
Sale,  D’Herbelot,  and  other  Orientalists,  whose  praiseworthy 
labours  had  till  then  served  for  little  other  purpose  than  to 
furnish  us  with  commentaries  on  the  *  Arabian  Mights’  Entprtain- 
<  ments.’  He  seizes  greedily  on  the  matters  most  suitable  to  his 
taste  and  purpose ;  and  little  labour  is  required  to  construct  a 
story  by  way  of  thread  to  string  together  these  choice  extracts 
of  his  commonplace  book.  If  he  alters  a  description  or  scene 
from  his  originals,  or  amplifies  it,  which  last  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  he  does  so,  not  by  interweaving  it  with  pictures  of  real 
things  drawn  from  his  own  perception,  but  by  tacking  to 
it  other  minute  fragments  of  his  book-learning.  He  wants 
characters ;  but  he  has  none  of  that  dramatic  power  which  can 
create  them  ;  they,  too,  must  be  sought  for  within  the  walls  of 
his  library.  He  makes  them,  to  suit  the  necessity  of  his  fiction, 
Homeric,  or  Miltonic,  or  Chivalric — any  thing,  in  short,  but  real 
human  beings.  All  this  he  may  adorn  with  that  exalted  moral  senti¬ 
ment  which  heightens  poetry ;  and  which,  because  it  appeals  to  and 
excites  the  nobler  part  of  our  nature,  is  often  itself  mistaken  for 
poetical  feeling ;  and  with  all  the  assistance  which  rhetoric  and 
prosody  can  furnish.  And  in  this  way  he  may  construct  a 
Madoc  or  a  Thalaba — and  dozens  more  of  such  poems,  if  his 
faculties  hold  out ;  for  the  vein  is  inexhaustible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  are  here  running  into 
much  unnecessary  refinement  on  the  simple  distinction  between 
original  and  imitative  poetry.  But  this  is  not  our  meaning. 
Originality  consists,  not  so  much  in  the  source  from  whence  the 
materials  used  by  a  poet  are  drawn,  as  in  his  mode  of  using 
them.  Virgil  is  by  no  means  an  original  poet;  yet  he  is  a 
natural  one.  A  strong  sense  of  the  beauty  of  external  nature 
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breathes  through  his  poems  ;  it  is  described  with  all  the  freshness 
of  actual  observation;  but,  from  his  own  taste,  and  that  of  his  time, 
he  has  clothed  his  feelings  in  the  phraseology  of  Greek  writers. 
Ben  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  far  from  being  a  natural 
writer  ;  his  inspiration  is  wholly  redolent  of  books.  Scarcely  a 
character  or  a  trait  seems  drawn  from  the  life  as  observed  by 
himself ;  yet  is  he  original,  because  a  peculiar  vein  of  thought, 
essentially  his  own,  runs  through  his  compositions.  The  first 
derives  his  matter  (a  portion  of  it  at  least)  from  nature,  but 
colours  it  with  tints  procured  from  others.  The  latter  draws  his 
matter  from  books,  but  the  colouring  is  proper  to  himself. 

This  last  character  appears  to  us  applicable  to  Southey  like¬ 
wise.  Although  a  very  artificial  writer,  he  is  nevertheless  an 
original  one.  His  mannerism  both  of  thought  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  such  an  expression)  and  of  diction  is  very 
marked,  but  it  belongs  to  no  school.  He  is  never  an  imitator, 
seldom  even  a  plagiarist.  In  the  preface  to  the  edition  before 
us,  he  has  set  down,  very  fairly  as  it  appears,  the  amount  of 
obligation  of  which  he  is  conscious  to  brother  poets,  both  of  old 
and  modern  date.  The  reader  will  probably  think  that  he  has  even 
overrated  it.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  extent  of  his  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  singular  how  little  the  tone  of  sentiment,  or  even  the 
language,  of  his  favourite  authors  seems  to  have  amalgamated  with 
his  own.  There  is  something  in  his  nature  which  does  not  easily 
admit  of  a  mixture  with  the  currents  which  it  is  constantly  receiv¬ 
ing.  Probably  no  writer  of  our  time,  for  example,  has  anything 
like  the  same  extent  of  acquaintance  with  early  English  poetry. 
Yet,  except  in  one  exquisite  little  piece  (the  Lines  on  the  ‘  Holly 
‘  Tree,’  too  well-known  for  insertion  here),  we  cannot  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  remember  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  imitate  the  species  of 
composition  with  which  he  is  most  iamiliar.  Books  are  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  set  him  a-thinking ;  but  he  rarely  borrows  the 
thoughts  or  the  style  which  he  finds  in  them. 

We  trust  that,  in  contrasting  the  creation  of  such  a  master¬ 
piece  as  the  ‘  Tempest’  with  the  manufacture  of  a  Southeian  Epic, 
we  shall  not  be  understood  to  indulge  in  an  invidious  trick  of 
criticism; — comparing  our  subject  with  the  incomparable, and  then 
pronouncing  it  deficient  as  measured_  by  that  gigantic  standard. 
Our  object  was  merely  to  convey  as  clearly  as  possible  our  ideas 
respecting  that  class  of  poets  to  which  our  author  especially  be¬ 
longs  ;  although  it  is  our  honest  opinion,  that  in  that  class  he 
ranks  deservedly  high.  And  the  reader  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  discover  how  very  large  a  portion  of  the  hoarded  trea¬ 
sure  which  his  memory  preserves  is  drawn  from  the  stores  of  this 
inferior  or  bastard  species  of  poetry,  as  he  may  be  tempted  at 
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first  to  consider  it.  To  take  an  example  which  may  be  thought 
rather  a  sweeping  one ;  the  poetry  of  the  Germans,  noble  as  it 
is,  bears  almost  universally  the  tokens  of  the  education  of  books 
rather  than  of  nature.  Not  only  is  it  the  product  of  a  highly 
literary  age,  and  a  studious  people  ;  it  is  the  child  of  that  litera¬ 
ture  and  that  study.  Nature  seems  in  general  to  have  endowed 
that  people,  highly  gifted  in  so  many  respects,  but  sparingly  with 
the  faculty  of  keen  observation ;  nor  have  they  exhibited,  as  far 
as  their  achievments  have  yet  proceeded,  the  highest  order  of 
creative  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  the  poetical  feeling  or  temperament,  and 
a  true-hearted  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  ideal  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Although  their  most  celebrated  author  has  told  them  that 
mere  study  is  no  legitimate  spring  of  inspiration — 

‘  Das  Pergament  ist  nicht  der  heilige  Bronnen 

Woraus  ein  Trunk  den  Durst  auf  ewig  stillt,’ 

yet  the  common  herd  of  their  writers  seem  to  seek  no  other  foun¬ 
tain;  and  even  their  greatest  draw  from  no  other  with  such  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure,  or  in  such  abundant  draughts.  Graceful,  quaint, 
and  humorous,  as  Wieland  often  is,  yet  his  very  grace  and  nature 
have  a  second-hand  air ;  it  is  plain  that  without  Cervantes  and 
Voltaire  he  would  not  have  existed.  Goethe  has  more  of  the 
creative  faculty,  perhaps,  than  any  of  his  brethren  ;  yet  he  also 
often  sees  the  world,  both  real  and  ideal,  through  an  artificial  me¬ 
dium.  Schiller  is  strictly  a  poet  of  the  study,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  kind  that  ever  appeared.  In  his  historical  drama, 
for  example,  the  costume  is  for  the  most  part  picturesquely  accu¬ 
rate,  the  thoughts  are  noble,  the  characters  ably  and  strongly 
touched ;  yet  they  all  have,  to  us  at  least,  the  effect  of  well- 
drawn  pictures,  not  of  realities.  They  look  life-like  and  distinct, 
but  they  neither  breathe  nor  move.  Most  striking  is  the  contrast 
between  Schiller  and  Scott,  who  owed  him  so  much,  and  who 
sought  like  him  so  successfully  for  materials  in  the  records  of 
the  past ;  but  to  whom,  in  his  better  vein  at  least,  his  reading 
furnished  the  accessaries  only,  while  the  German  drew  from  it 
the  body  of  his  subject.  Wallenstein  is  the  ideal  hero  of  a  stu¬ 
dent,  equipped  with  the  truncheon  and  embroidered  mail  of  a 
general  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Claverhouse  is  a  living  man 
— slightly  sketched  indeed,  but  as  true  to  actual  observation  as 
if  he  were  personally  known  to  all  of  us.  This  essential  differ¬ 
ence  is  singularly  traceable,  when  we  follow  Scott  through  the 
numberless  small  plagiarisms  which  he  has  made  from  German 
writers,  and  from  Schiller  in  particular.  The  part  of  Dugald 
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Dalgetty,  in  the  ‘  Legend  of  Montrose,’  is  an  absolute  cento  of 
borrowed  passages,  many  of  them  from  the  latter  poet.  Yet  the 
*  Rittmeister  ’  is  our  own  familiar  acquaintance,  the  companion 
whose  humour,  shrewdness,  and  vanity,  have  seasoned  the  adven* 
tures  through  which  we  have  passed  together,  until  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  make  up  our  minds  to  part  with  him.  The  German  originals 
from  which  he  is  derived  are  mere  figures  in  highly-wrought  ar¬ 
tificial  compositions.  One  instance  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  feat 
of  genius  by  which  this  transmutation  of  lead  into  gold  is  effected. 
In  the  play  of  Schiller,  when  Devereux  and  Macdonald  have 
agreed  with  Butler  to  assassinate  Wallenstein,  a  doubt  is  started 
respecting  the  charmed  life  which  that  leader  is  supposed  to  bear. 
We  quote  from  Coleridge’s  translation. 

‘  Jff.  What  avails  sword  or  dagger  against  him  ? — 

Safe  against  shot,  and  stab,  and  dash :  bard  frozen. 

Secured,  and  warranted  by  the  black  art. 

His  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  you.’ 

‘  D.  In  Ingolstadt  there  was  just  such  another: 

His  whole  skin  was  as  hard  us  steel :  at  last 
We  were  obliged  to  beat  him  down  with  gunstocks.* 

Here  we  have  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  times,  but  evidently 
introduced  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  serve  as  a  piece  of  cos¬ 
tume  ;  for  the  speakers  are  mere  ordinary  stage  murderers,  whose 
disjointed  talk  only  retards  the  action  of  the  piece  at  an  interest¬ 
ing  point.  How  does  Scott  employ  it  ? 

‘  Saxon,’  said  the  dying  Highlander,  ‘  hadst  thou  ever  an  enemy 
against  whom  weapons  were  of  no  avail — whom  the  ball  missed,  and 
against  whom  the  arrow  shivered,  and  whose  hare  skin  was  as  impene¬ 
trable  to  sword  and  dirk  as  thy  steel  garment  ?  Heardst  thou  ever  of 
such  a  foe  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  frequently,  when  I  served  in  Germany,’  replied  Sir  Dugald. 

‘  There  was  such  a  fellow  at  Ingolstadt ;  he  was  proof  both  against  lead 
and  steel.  The  soldiers  killed  him  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets' 

Besides  the  inimitable  bathos  of  this  passage,  how  finely  is  the 
naked,  vulgar  superstition  of  the  mercenary  contrasted  with  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  clansman ;  the  first  a  character  painted 
with  Dutch  minuteness,  the  latter  sketched  w’ith  a  few  dashing 
traits,  and  each  after  its  kind  equally  exquisite. 

While  we  are  thus  diverging  from  our  subject  to  notice  the 
plagiarisms  of  Scott,  w’e  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  one  from 
Southey  himself,  which  has  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
remarked  before ;  because  it  illustrates,  still  more  strongly,  if 
possible,  the  peculiar  power  possessed  by  the  Scottish  writer  of 
placing  what  he  borrowed  in  a  better  light  than  the  original 
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inventor  had  found  for  it.  Prince  Madoc  finds  the  child  Hoel 
‘  sporting  by  the  brook.’ 

‘  But  when  he  heard 

The  horse’s  tramp,  he  raised  his  bead  and  watched 
The  prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh  ; 

The  little  boy  still  fixed  bis  eyes  on  him. 

His  bright  blue  eyes :  the  wind  just  moved  the  curls 
That  clustered  round  his  brow  :  and  so  be  stood. 

His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder,’ — Madoc,  Part  i.  xiv. 

<  The  stranger  reined  up  his  horse,  and  called  to  the  little  nymph.  .  . 
The  child  set  down  her  waterpitcher,  hardly  understanding  what 
was  said  to  her,  put  her  fair  flaxen  hair  ajiart  on  her  brows,  and  opened 
her  round  blue  eyes  with  the  wondering  “  What’s  your  wull  ?’” — Old 
Mortality. 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  common  peasant-life  (it  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  by  many  artists),  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  greatest  modern  master  in  that  style  of  descrip¬ 
tion  from  one  who  rarely  describes  common  life  at  all.  In  the 
original,  it  is  a  detached  passage,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs.  The  plagiarist  adopts 
and  dovetails  it  with  the  liappiest  success  into  his  general  work¬ 
manship. 

To  institute  a  comparison  between  Schiller  and  Southey  may 
appear  rather  an  unprofitable  exercise  of  criticism.  Yet  there 
are  strong  points  of  resemblance  between  them.  Both  began 
their  literary  career  in  obscurity  (as  far  as  regards  advantages  of 
position  and  fortune),  and  both,  perhaps  in  part  owing  to  that 
circumstance,  as  discontented  and  zealous  reformers  of  society. 
Both,  when  disappointed  in  their  first  hopes,  and  becoming  con¬ 
nected  by  various  substantial  ties  with  that  world  against  which 
they  had  declaimed,  shrank  back  into  the  cultivation  of  ideal 
beauty  and  antiquarian  research ;  and  became  at  last  infected 
with  a  morbid  horror  of  those  tendencies  of  their  age  which 
they  had  once  encouraged.  In  both,  the  fervour  of  their  early 
philosophy  and  the  strength  of  their  after  prejudice  were  owing 
to  the  same  cause ; — the  pursuit,  namely,  of  their  own  cloistered 
thoughts,  uncorrected  by  the  discipline  of  active  life.  Both 
display,  in  their  minstrelsy,  the  same  unvaryingly  lofty  tone  of 
moral  sentiment — virginibus  puerisque  is  peculiarly  the  motto 
as  well  of  the  Englishman  as  the  German.  Schiller  is  a  poet 
whose  vivacity  of  fancy,  nourished  by  thought  and  study  alone, 
has  enabled  him  to  reproduce  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  objects  known  to  him  only  through  books :  for 
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example,  in  ‘  William  Tell,'  where  the  freshness  and  spirit  of  Al¬ 
pine  nature  are  painted  with  admirable  exactness  by  one  who 
had  never  seen  anything  more  magnificent  in  scenery  than  the 
woody  ridges  of  his  native  Wirtemberg.  It  is  of  him  especially 
that  Madame  de  Stacl  speaks,  when  she  alludes  to  the  ‘  admir- 
‘  able  talent’  of  the  Germans  ‘  for  transporting  themselves  into 
‘  ages,  countries,  and  characters,  wholly  different  from  their 
‘  own :’ — admirable  indeed,  but  factitious.  Mr  T.  Browne,  in 
his  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Times,’  (a  little  work  in  which  the  lite¬ 
rary  criticism  always  exhibits  a  cultivated  taste,  though  with 
some  inclination  to  paradox),  describes  the  peculiar  power  of 
Southey  almost  in  the  same  words.  He  ‘  deserves  to  be  num- 
‘  bered  among  those  poets  who  have  identified  their  style  and 
‘  feelings  so  completely  with  those  of  the  age  and  country  where 
‘  their  scene  is  laid,  that  their  works  might  actually  have  been 
‘  written  by  a  native  author,  cotemporary  with  the  events  de- 
‘  scribed.’  Schiller  had  considerable,  but  imperfect  dramatic 
powers ;  he  was  equal  to  the  conception  both  of  character  and 
plot,  but  scarcely  possessed  the  faculty  of  completing  them  in 
an  harmonious  and  artist-like  manner  ;  whence,  in  most  of  his 
plays,  he  is  driven  to  produce  effect  by  contrasts  and  surprises, 
rather  than  the  natural  development  of  the  action.  Southey  has 
never  (except  in  one  very  juvenile  performance)  attempted  the 
theatrical  form ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  portions  of  his  narrative  poems,  that  his  deficiencies  are  of 
a  similar  kind.  But  here  our  parallel  must  end.  In  that  refined 
and  tender  enthusiasm,  w'hich  is  the  soul  of  Schiller’s  poetry, 
and  by  far  the  highest  of  his  contributions  to  the  national  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  little  disparagement  to  Southey  to  say  that  he  is  want¬ 
ing  ;  since  the  w'hole  modern  poetry  of  England  affords  scarcely 
any  thing  resembling  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  often  appears  to  the  reader  of  Southey  as 
if  he  rather  wanted  the  leisure  than  the  faculty  for  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  finer  shades  of  the  poetical  character.  His  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity  of  composition  hurries  him  onward,  without 
giving  him  time  to  refine  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  His 
only  mode  of  evincing  his  satisfaction  with  a  favourite  idea,  or  a 
striking  description,  is  to  amplify.  Every  corner  of  the  picture 
must  be  filled  up,  and  every  part  of  it  brought  out  into  the  same 
staring  prominence.  It  is  observable  that  this  unpleasing  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  not  confined  to  isolated  passages  or  portions  of  his 
works.  Each  of  his  long  narrative  poems  is  nothing  more  than 
a  prolix  capriccio  on  one  single  note  in  the  poetical  gamut. 
With  the  most  eccentric  combinations  of  groupes,  scenes,  and 
personages,  there  is  no  variety  of  style  or  of  ideas.  Thalaba 
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and  Kehama  are  tales  of  prodigy  and  mythology ;  and  they  con¬ 
sist,  accordingly,  of  nothing  but  prodigies.  No  repose — no  de¬ 
scent  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  (except  in  a  very  few  detached 
episodes)  is  allowed  to  the  reader.  He  is  inclined  to  feel  like 
the  Arabian  hero  himself,  tired  of  the  unearthly  society  in  which 
he  moves-^ 

*  Every  where  magic !  how  his  soul 

Longed  after  human  intercourse  I’ 

and  to  thank  Dr  Southey’s  propitious  stars,  which  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  executing  the  formidable  intention  declared  in 
one  of  his  prefaces,  of  ‘  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
‘  mythology  which  have  at  any  time  obtained  among  mankind, 

‘  by  making  each  the  ground-work  of  a  narrative  poem  !’  Con¬ 
ceive  a  Negro  Thalaba,  waging  implacable  warfare  with  Mumbo 
Jumbo — or  twenty  books  of  blank  verse  on  the  prayer-mill 
establishment  of  the  Calmucks  !  Madoc  and  Roderick,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  free  from  the  supernatural,  and  chiefly  conducted 
in  the  method  of  dialogue  or  narrative ; — a  dangerous  experiment 
for  one  whose  talent  is  essentially  undramatic.  And  here  the 
characters  prose  and  preach  so  unremittingly,  that  the  reader  is 
reduced  to  wish  for  the  company  of  an  Afrite  or  a  Glendoveer 
by  way  of  relief. 

This  monotony  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  result  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  fertility  of  one  who  is  said  to  have  burnt  more  verses,  be¬ 
tween  his  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year,  than  any  other  living 
bard  has  written  in  all  his  days.  Were  the  productions  of  our 
author  confined  to  poetry  alone,  he  would  fill  a  respectable  place 
on  the  shelves  even  in  this  prolific  age,  as  the  ten  closely  printed 
volumes  before  us  evince.  Rut  when  to  this  is  added  the  mass 
of  prose  which  he  has  contributed  to  our  literature,  and  the  pro¬ 
digious  though  desultory  studies  which  he  has  gone  through,  in 
the  process  of  ‘reading  up’  the  several  subjects  on  which  he  has 
exercised  his  pen,  his  exertions  border  on  the  incredible.  Those 
of  Voltaire,  and  even  of  Scott,  both  of  whom,  comparatively 
speaking,  drew  from  their  owm  imagination  and  fancy  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  their  voluminous  writings,  sink  to  nothing  in  the  compa¬ 
rison.  His  life  has  been  one  incessant  course  of  literary  produc¬ 
tion.  The  fertile  field  of  his  genius  has  never  been  left  to  itself 
for  a  single  season,  to  recover  strength  by  such  abandonment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  wrought  from  his  earliest  years  un¬ 
der  a  perpetual  system  of  rotation ; — exhausting  crops  of  history, 
ethics,  and  polemics,  alternating  with  the  lighter  produce  of 
poetry,  criticism,  and  biography.  Arthur  Young  himself  could 
not  have  more  cordially  abhorred  a  fallow. 
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We  have  little  space  at  present  to  remark  on  the  external 
circumstances  which  have  fostered  this  unnatural  prodigality  of 
strength,  or  on  the  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  literature 
to  drive  all  popular  writers  into  a  similarly  ruinous  course  of 
exertion.  Scott,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  triumphs,  was  venturous 
enough  to  defend  the  over-production  of  modern  authorship,  or 
to  assert  at  least  that  the  good  attending  it  counterbalanced  its 
evil.  Later  events  afforded  a  sad  commentary  on  his  words, 
when  he  continued,  with  the  same  fatal  rapidity  as  in  his  best 
days,  to  pour  forth  volume  after  volume  of  constantly  decreasing 
interest  and  value — realising  the  theory  of  the  political  economists, 
of  a  perpetually  diminishing  return  to  the  same  expenditure  of 
capital.  Popularity,  in  former  times,  was  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  genius.  It  afforded  a  moderate  gain,  and  a  reputation  the 
more  likely  to  be  durable  because  its  owner  was  not  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  enormous  success  to  risk  it  immediately  on  a 
fresh  adventure.  Now,  it  is  the  maddening  excitement  of  luck 
at  the  gaming-table.  The  prospect  of  fame  affords  a  more  per¬ 
manent,  and  to  noble  minds  a  more  powerful  spring  of  action ; 
but  it  has  not  the  same  absorbing  and  engrossing  nature  as  the 
prospect  of  profit.  As  every  successive  novel  or  poem  issues 
from  the  press,  the  popular  author  becomes  more  and  more  wrapt 
up  in  caleulations  of  the  return.  The  collected  wealth  which  lies 
fit  for  use  in  his  memory  and  imagination,  is  regarded  at  length 
only  as  so  much  raw  material,  ready  at  hand,  to  be  worked  up 
into  so  many  sheets,  and  fetch  so  many  guineas.  The  sale  and 
price  of  the  result  are  ascertained  even  before  the  mechanical 
labour  of  committing  it  to  writing  has  been  commenced ;  and, 
before  it  is  finished,  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  new  bargain  at 
band.  Who  can  expect  the  author  to  curtail,  refine,  or  compress, 
W'hen  every  line  that  is  thus  retrenched  is  so  much  deducted  from 
his  capital — so  much  of  his  remuneration  abandoned  ?  Thus  the 
nobler  impulses  of  literary  ambition  are  effectually  quenched. 
Avarice,  or  the  hurry  to  be  rich,  in  a  few — the  wants  of  a  profuse 
habit  of  life,  the  common  folly  of  genius,  in  more — blight  the 
fairest  promises  on  which  our  commonwealth  of  readers  had  begun 
to  congratulate  itself.  These  remarks,  indeed,  are  but  partially 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Dr  Southey.  His  high  reputation  has 
never  been  attended  by  popularity  of  the  intoxicating  kind  here 
alluded  to.  He  has  never  been  tempted  to  press  on,  like  a  reck¬ 
less  gamester,  to  improve  an  ephemeral  run  of  success.  But, 
unfortunately,  his  very  subsistence  has  depended  on  almost  inces¬ 
sant  exertion  in  one  way  ;  while  his  craving  after  learning  has  de¬ 
voured  every  moment  not  thus  occupied.  He  has  found  amidst 
his  self-imposed  toils  no  moment  of  leisure  for  that  process  of  cor- 
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rection  and  refinement,  of  which  his  exuberant  faculty  stands 

more  peculiarly  in  need.  Once  and  once  only — in  his  ‘  Life  of 

‘  Nelson’ — the  happy  idea  seized  him  of  raising  himself  to  the 

height  of  the  chivalrous  argument  he  had  chosen,  by  the  only 

true  method,  that  of  severe  simplicity.  And  in  that  Life  he 

will  live,  when  his  quarto  histories  have  been  superseded  by  still 

heavier  quartos  of  more  accurate  compilers,  and  his  moral  and  ‘ 

political  essays  are  as  much  forgotten  by  posterity  as  they  are 

neglected  (we  are  sorry  to  hear)  by  the  thoughtless  and  radical  “ 

generation  for  whose  behoof  they  were  written. 

Of  the  greater  poems  of  our  author,  Thalaba  continues  by  far  i 

the  favourite  with  us.  Nowhere  has  he  lavished  so  abundantly 
his  singular  powers  of  gorgeous  description ;  and  although,  as 
usual,  his  best  passages  are  often  weakened  by  tedious  amplifica¬ 
tion,  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  Arabian  sources  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  seem  to  render  the  vice  less  palpable  than  in  j 

other  instances.  There  is  a  sustained  spirit  and  rapidity  of  ac-  ' 

don  throughout,  very  different  from  the  heavy  march  of  his  other  I 

epics  ;  and  the  wild  measure  in  which  it  is  composed — though  { 

we  should  be  sorry  to  meet  with  it  in  the  hands  of  an  imitator —  ' 

lends  itself  to  the  dream-like  changes  of  the  scenery  and  subject 
with  unusual  effect.  To  our  mind,  portions  of  the  first  seven  ' 

cantos — particularly  the  description  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  i 

the  fifth — and  almost  the  whole  of  the  last  three — are  not  only 
the  very  highest  efforts  of  their  author  of  his  serious  vein,  but 
hold  no  mean  rank  in  the  English  poetry  of  the  present  century. 

The  character  of  Thaiaba  is  the  connecting  bond  of  the  whole ; 
and,  wanting  as  Dr  Southey  is  in  the  faculty  of  giving  dramatic  ■ 

truth  to  his  personages,  it  is  singular  how  much  of  interest  at-  ] 

laches  to  the  adventures  of  this  superhuman  hero,  whose  only  5 

characteristics  are  unvarying  piety,  unfaltering  courage,  and  ; 

absolute  unity  of  purpose — light  without  shade  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  Next  to  Thalaba  stands,  in  our  estimation,  Iloderic,  al-  ; 

though  a  poem  of  a  widely  different  character :  it  has  much  of  I 

pathos,  much  of  a  stern  moral  sublimity, — the  rough  materials  of  ? 

a  noble  poem ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  much  easier  to  admire  than  to  read 
it.  Madoc  wants  interest  both  in  the  conception  and  the  details, 
although  some  of  the  poetry  would  have  graced  a  better  chosen  ^ 

subject.  The  Curse  of  Kehama  is  perhaps  the  most  unequal  of 
the  whole.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  some  of 
the  sweetest  passages  in  all  his  compositions.  The  lines  on  love 
(‘  They  sin,  who  tell  us  love  can  die’),  more  frequently  called  to  - 

mind,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else  their  author  has  written,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  immortalise  it;  although  an  imitation  (rare 
with  him)  of  the  manner  of  Scott.  Yet,  after  all,  the  work  is 
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an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  turn  to  poetical  use  the  dullest  and 
coldest  of  idolatries.  It  is,  besides,  too  often  a  spiritless  copy  of 
Thalaba ;  and  it  argues  both  such  careless  haste  in  the  execution, 
and  barrenness  of  dramatic  conception,  that  even  minute  points  in 
tl»e  story  are  repetitions  of  passages  in  the  older  poem.  For 
example,  the  interview  of  Kehamaand  Ladurlad,  in  the  eighteenth 
canto,  is  the  counterpart  of  that  between  Mohareb  and  Thalaba 
in  prison.  The  scene  of  merriment  which  vexes  Ladurlad  when 
revisiting  his  own  desolate  home,  exactly  answers  to  the  marriage 
procession  which  Thalaba  encounters  under  similar  affliction. 
The  Hindoo  peasant  and  his  daughter  form  throughout  far  too 
close  a  parallel  to  Moath  and  Oneiza.  All  the  laboured  shift- 
ings  of  the  story,  the  distresses,  escapes,  and  adventures  of  its 
most  uninteresting  dramatis  personce,  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  events  of  a  Christmas  pantomime — the  Rajah  and 
his  dead  son  Arvalan,  in  the  garb  of  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  chas¬ 
ing  the  Hindoo  Columbine  and  her  betrothed  Harlequin  the 
Glendoveer  through  all  manner  of  stage  transformations,  and 
balked  at  every  turn,  with  a  competent  allowance  of  the  thwacks 
and  kicks  which  theatrical  justice  annually  awards  to  those  cele¬ 
brated  rovers.  Those  who  think  differently,  may  doubtless  find 
good  grounds  for  their  opinion  in  Dr  Southey’s  new  preface  to 
this  poem  ;  in  which,  with  the  true  instinct  of  an  author,  who 
always  stands  on  his  defence  on  the  weakest  point  of  his  poetical 
position,  he  gives  abundant  reasons  why  it  ought  to  have  been 
excellent.  ‘  No  poem,’  says  he,  ‘  could  have  been  more  deli- 
‘  berately  planned,  or  more  carefully  composed.’ 

It  was  in  an  unfortunate  hour  for  Dr  Southey’s  genius  that 
the  opportunity  W'as  afforded  him  of  inditing  the  next  series  of 
his  poems — his  Laureate  Odes,  and  their  kindred  compositions. 
Possessed  as  he  has  been  from  his  earliest  youth  with  a  strong 
desire  to  dictate  orthodoxy  to  mankind — w  hether  after  the  creed 
of  Wat  Tyler,  or  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More — nothing  could  have 
given  a  more  unlucky  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  preaching  than  the 
possession  of  the  sort  of  poetical  pulpit  thus  afforded  him.  En¬ 
franchised  from  the  servile  tenure  of  former  laureates,  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  commute  their  annual  rent  of  odes  for  such  occasional 
payments  as  it  might  suit  his  fancy  to  disburse,  he  voluntarily 
subjected  himself  to  much  severer  service  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  undergone.  They  were  usually  content,  in  time  of 
peace,  with  repeating  soft  panegyrics  on  the  personal  and  moral 
graces  of  their  illustrious  patrons  and  all  their  kindred  :  in  time 
of  W’ar,  with  such  vague  invocations  of  the  Deity  of  battles,  and 
such  gentle  solicitations  of  the  Goddess  of  peace,  as  they  might 
hazard  without  committing  themselves  either  in  a  political  or 
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military  point  of  view.  He,  conceiving  that  his  office  formed 
part  of  the  general  police  establishment  of  the  empire,  treated  us 
to  paraphrases  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  against  vice  and  immorality,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  gazettes  of  the  last  war;  with  a  running  commentary  of 
anathema  against  all  such  as  contravened  the  former  and  under¬ 
valued  the  latter.  By  this  bold  but  mistaken  usurpation  of  a 
new  province,  where  they  only  succeeded  in  provoking  smiles, 
he  laid  himself  open  to  much  severer  treatment  at  the  hands  both 
of  friends  and  enemies.  We  have  no  wish  to  repeat — it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  retract — our  old  remarks  on  the  bad  taste,  the  egotism,  ^ 
the  dulness  of  these  now  almost  forgotten  productions.  There 
is  one,  however,  which  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  fate  of 
its  companions — the  ‘  Funeral  Song  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,* 
which  now  first  appears  in  their  number.  It  was  first  published, 
we  believe,  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the  ‘  Annuals.’  This  was 
indeed  a  subject  on  which  the  dullest  laureate  who  ever  swal¬ 
lowed  sack,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  impressive.  Yet 
eren  here  the  poet  has  shown  that  want  of  taste  and  finish  which 
disfigures  so  many  of  his  happiest  efforts.  There  is  no  moral 
connexion  between  the  thoughts  which  the  chronicled  sepul¬ 
chres  of  St  George’s  Chapel  call  up  in  his  mind :  nothing  to 
point  and  apply  them  to  the  mournful  solemnity  of  the  day. 
There  are  spirited  lines  on  Edward  IV4  and  his  battles  of  the 
Roses — 

‘  Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 

Poitiers  but  a  pageant  vain, 

And  the  victory  of  Spain 
Seemed  a  strife  for  pastime  meant, 

And  the  work  of  Agincourt 
Only  like  a  tournament — 

Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent 
Had  sufficed  to  win  again 
Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 

Normandy  and  Aquitaine’ — 

But  what  have  they — or  the  misfortunes  of  the  ‘  murdered  mo- 
‘  narch’ — or  the  deeds  of  ‘  hateful  Henry,’  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  that  young  ‘  Flower  of  Brunswick,’  by  whose  hearse  the  poet  is 
standing?  Nothing  whatever,  except  that  she  is  charged  to 
carry  to  the  two  first  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  while  the 
last,  being  expressly  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  her,  seems  brought  in  by  way  of  gratuitous  insult. 
Had  a  Whig  poet,  just  at  that  time,  taken  the  liberty  of  men¬ 
tioning  Henry  VIII.  in  such  terms  and  such  company,  he  would 
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certiiinly  have  exposed  himself  to  the  infliction  of  a  page  or  two 
of  rebuke  in  the  Laureate’s  next  preface — if  not  an  ex  officio 
information  into  the  bargain. 

But  the  true  character  of  Southey  (as  is  the  case  with  most 
authors  whose  power  resides  rather  in  the  intellect  than  the 
imagination)  is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  greater  poems,  nor  in  the 
set  tasks  of  his  laureate  workmanship.  These  are  elaborate  8tu< 
dies — exercises  of  literary  skill.  The  spirit  of  the  poet  is  to  be 
found  in  his  minor  pieces,  the  more  vigorous  and  less  trained  off. 
spring  of  his  genius.  First  and  foremost  among  these  are  Lh 
ballads.  In  them  he  is  really  an  original  and  a  creative  writer. 
We  speak  not  so  much  of  his  performances  in  the  line  of  chivsh 
rous  romance,  although  these  are  assuredly  not  without  their 
excelleniK.  Queen  Orraca  and  Don  Ramiro  were  Scott’s  two 
favourites  among  the  ballads  of  bis  friend  belonging  to  this  class— 
his  is  no  trifling  authority  on  such  a  subject — and  the  peculiarly 
solemn  tone  of  the  first,  and  the  freshness  and  energy  of  the 
second,  explain  and  justify  his  preference.  Few  more  picturesque 
passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  ballad 
poetry,  than  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  latter  ;  few  more  spirited 
than  the  address  of  Aldonza  to  the  Moorish  King,  versified  as  it 
is,  almost  Word  for  word,  from  the  old  Portuguese  chronicler— 

‘  O  Alboazar  I  then  quoth  she, 

Weak  of  heart  as  weak  can  be — 

Full  of  revenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  these  eyes  beneath  that  brow — 

1  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou  ! 

Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now : 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 
How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  plucked  out  his  brother  Ordono’s  eyes  ? 

And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  fight. 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight. 

And  plundered  thy  country  for  many  a  day  : 

And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife. 

And  how  many  more  carried  captive  away  ? 

How  he  came  to  show  friendship — and  thou  didst  believe  him  I 
How  he  ravish’d  thy  sister— and  wouldst  thou  forgive  him  ? 
And  hast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 

And  that  now  by  thy  side  1  lie  like  a  bride. 

The  worst  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian  betide  ?’ 

But  they  both  want  the  true  ballad  interest.  The  stories,  like 
many  of  their  author’s,  are  scarcely  intelligible  of  themselves; 
and  when  painfully  unravelled  by  the  help  of  the  notes,  they 
only  excite  the  reader’s  wonder  at  their  oddity,  and  the  quaint- 
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ness  of  the  taste  which  could  have  selected  them.  On  the  whole, 
though  Southey  did  much  towards  introducing  the  noble  Spanish 
ballad  to  English  taste,  Mr  Lockhart,  his  imitator,  has  surpassed 
him  in  point  of  execution.  But  the  ballads  to  which  we  would 
refer,  as  the  productions  of  all  others  most  characteristic  of  his 
genius,  are  those  of  a  comic  or  semi-serious  character,  where  he 
plays  with  the  marvellous ; — those  of  which  saints,  monks,  and 
devils,  are  the  uniform  heroes.  There  is  an  odd  raciness  about 
these  productions  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  difficult 
to  compare  to  any  thing  else  in  existence.  It  seems  as  if  the 
author  had  toiled  all  his  life  in  the  mines  of  strange  and  obsolete 
knowledge,  to  extract — not  the  useful,  for  which  he  has  a  thorough 
aversidn — nor  the  poetical,  for  which  he  has  perhaps  no  especial 
sensibility — but  the  grotesque  and  fantastic.  His  view  of  super¬ 
natural  humour  is  as  completely  his  own  as  that  of  Callot  or 
Hoffmann.  ‘  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,’  said  Mr  Edgpworth,  on 
perusing  them,  *  the  bent  of  your  genius  is  for  comedy.’  His 
extravagances  are  not  only  inimitable,  but  they  are  scarcely  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  mass  of  readers ;  they  require  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  can  any  one  justly  relish  a  genuine  joke  of  the  Lau¬ 
reate,  who  has  not  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  *  Breviary’ 
and  the  ‘  Golden  Legend.’  And  so  evident  is  the  enjoyment  with 
which  the  author  himself  dwells  upon  them,  that  we  have  often 
suspected,  when  perusing  these  pia  hilaria,  and  still  more  the 
multitudinous  essays,  notes,  and  reviews  which  he  has  enriched 
with  the  same  recondite  learning,  that  the  superstitions  which  he 
ridicules  have  a  strong  and  inexplicable  hold  on  his  understand¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  believes  in  the  virtues  of  relics, 
or  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  the  bend.  But  such  strange  food  pene¬ 
trates  into  a  system  predisposed  for  its  reception.  Dealers  in 
burlesque  ghost  stories  are  generally  those  who  have  a  lurking 
credulity  about  apparitions.  Even  so  we  doubt  whether,  under  a 
different  dispensation,  his  favourite  monstrosities  would  not  have 
wrought  on  his  faith  as  much  as  they  now  tickle  his  fancy.  In 
another  age,  he  would  have  lent  himself  with  a  fearful  joy  to  all 
the  wild  suspicions  which  were  engendered  in  the  public  mind 
against  obnoxious  sects  or  individuals.  He  would  have  firmly 
believed  in  the  Baphomet-worship  and  child-sacrifices  of  the 
Tenaplars.  His  name  would  have  appeared  as  attesting  witness 
to  well  authenticated  tales  of  witchcraft,  demoniacal  possession, 
and  vampirism.  He  would  have  entertained  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  at  their  merry-makings  crucify  children  and  pierce  the 
Host  with  their  swords ;  and  that  they  have  a  peculiar  odour  in 
their  misbelieving  state,  which  immediately  leaves  a  converted 
Hebrew  at  the  moment  of  baptism.  Orthodox  in  the  extreme, 
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we  doubt  whether  he  would  even  have  shrunk  from  the  practical 
corollary  of  these  propositions  as  to  the  Templars,  witches,  and 
Jews  aforesaid.  There  is  a  certain  organ  of  destructiveness  at 
work  in  his  composition,  notwithstanding  all  the  counteracting 
influences  of  a  most  amiable  character; — witness  the  peculiar  gusto 
with  which  the  Saracens  are  slaughtered  all  through  the  twenty 
books  of  Don  Roderic — and  the  magicians  in  Thalaba — and  the 
‘  short  way  with  Bonaparte,’  so  calmly  recommended  to  the 
Allies  by  the  Pilgrim  to  Waterloo.  Nay,  some  have  detected 
hints  of  even  darker  propensities  in  various  parts  of  his  works. 
More  timid  critics  than  ourselves  have  remarked,  not  without 
horror,  the  evident  taste  with  which  he  lingers  over  the  anthro¬ 
pophagous  performances  of  the  Indians  of  Brazil. 

We  must,  while  we  are  considering  this  class  of  our  author’s 
poems,  decidedly  object  to  the  license  which  he  has  assumed,  in  this 
new  edition,  to  make  such  alterations  in  them  as  may  suit  his  present 
critical  taste.  He  has  given  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  with  some  so¬ 
lemnity,  in  his  new  preface  to  ‘  Joan  of  Arc,’  but  we  cannot  admit 
their  validity.  We  cannot  trust  our  favourites,  even  in  the  hands 
of  their  own  parent,  after  he  has  once  made  a  present  of  them  to 
the  public.  We  do  not  make  this  complaint  without  substantial 
reason.  Writers  such  as  he,  who  never  know  when  they  have 
enough  of  a  good  thing,  and  whose  only  mode  of  retouching  a 
favourite  piece  or  passage  is  by  adding  to  it  afterthought  on  after¬ 
thought,  until  the  point  and  vigour  of  the  original  are  utterly 
lost,  should  be  prohibited  for  their  own  sakes  from  such  a  misuse 
of  their  authority  over  their  offspring.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  that  clever  desprit,  the  ‘Devil’s  Walk,’  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  so  much  popularity  for  various  joint-authors,  real  and  sup¬ 
posed.  It  is  entirely  spoilt  by  the  emendations  which  its  owner 
has  now  chosen  to  bestow  on  it.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
changes  which  change  of  sentiment  on  his  part  has  induced  him 
silently  to  slip  into  it — although  it  is  amusing  to  find  religion 
now  ‘leering on’  poor  Irving  instead  of  Wilberforce;  and  that 
all  mention  of  that  famous  ‘  minister’  (letters  four  do  form  his 
name),  whom  Satan  erst  saw 

*  Go  up  into  a  certain  house, 

With  a  majority  behind,’ 

is  quietly  and  decently  suppressed.  But  the  fraud  lies  in  the 
introduction  of  some  thirty  or  forty  fresh  stanzas,  with  which, 
in  his  delight  at  the  popularity  of  his  grotesque  muse,  he  has 
thought  proper  to  dilute  her  first  spirited  effusion.  All  the 
spirit  and  raciness  is  now  irrecoverably  gone.  Posterity,  of 
course,  will  swear  by  the  last  and  genuine  edition;  and  will 
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marvel  how  the  authorship  of  such  a  vapid  and  prolix  affair  can 
have  been  contested  between  some  half  a  dozen  of  the  choicest 
wits  and  most  learned  professors  of  the  Georgian  era.  Similar 
liberties  have  been  taken,  we  perceive,  with  another  amusing 
trifle,  the  ‘  March  to  Moscow  ;*  only  that  in  this  case,  the  addi¬ 
tions  are  of  somewhat  better  quality :  indeed,  were  it  not  too 
complimentary  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  certainly  extracted 
it  to  grace  our  pages  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  since  Dr  Southey  has  indulged  himself,  and  that  pretty 
liberally,  in  the  license  of  emendation,  there  is  one  species  of  cor¬ 
rection  of  which  we  should  have  been  far  better  pleased  to  have 
seen  examples.  It  is  not  without  great  reluctance  that  we  touch 
on  the  subject  at  all ;  and  yet,  in  a  general  review  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  works  of  one  who  has  exercised,  and  continues  to  exercise,  so 
wide  an  influence  in  our  literary  world,  it  would  be  want  of 
courage  to  shrink  from  averring  an  opinion  respecting  it.  We 
allude  to  the  extensive  latitude  which  he  has  always  allowed  him¬ 
self  in  introducing,  not  only  the  phraseology  used  in  olden  times, 
to  express  their  gross  and  superstitious  views  of  religion, — with 
which  it  seems  an  admitted  license  for  modern  wit  to  sport, — but 
the  most  awful  language  of  the  great  mysteries  of  faith,  both  in 
quaint  and  serious  compositions,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  point¬ 
ing  a  story,  or  adding  vigour  to  a  declamation.  We  dare  not  use 
towards  one  for  whom  we  have  an  unfeigned  respect,  the  words 
of  the  Puritan  oflBcer  to  the  cavalier  poet,  Cleveland.  ‘  Had 
‘  not  indulgent  mercy  provided  for  troubled  spirits  sacred  oracles, 

‘  how  troubled  had  you  been  to  contrive  something  for  laughter ! 

‘  how  easily  had  the  expense  of  your  wit  been  summed  up  in  a 
‘  nut-shell  I’  A  truer  charge,  perhaps,  w'as  that  conveyed  in 
Charles  Lamb’s  expostulation, — ‘  You  have  never  ridiculed,  I 
‘  believe,  what  you  thought  to  be  religion,  but  you  are  always 
‘  girding  at  what  some  pious,  but  perhaps  mistaken  folks  think 
‘  to  be  so.’  Still  this  friendly  rebuke  does  not  exactly  convey 
our  meaning.  W’e  are  not  so  strait-laced  as  to  deem  it  sacrilege 
to  touch  lightly  on  the  extravagant  devices  of  human  self-will  and 
vanity,  because  their  makers  may  have  added  to  the  folly  of 
creating  them,  the  blasphemy  of  worshipping  them.  Wholesome 
mirth  may  be  extracted  from  the  freaks  of  superstition  as  well  as 
of  other  weaknesses  originating  in  pride  ;  although  even  here,  if 
the  pain  which  an  idle  word  may  inflict  is  to  be  very  accurately 
measured,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  a  blow,  launched  in 
good  humour  at  some  abuse  of  devotion,  may  jar  on  the  feelings 
of  the  pious  Roman  Catholic.  But  it  is  altogether  a  different 
sentiment  with  which  we  see  the  Treasure-House  of  the  holiest 
words  and  thoughts  ransacked,  for  no  better  purpose,  it  must  in 
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honesty  be  admitted,  than  to  produce  an  effect,— to  strike  or  thrill 
the  reader.  We  need  scarcely  refer  those  who  require  proof  of 
such  an  accusation,  to  such  poems  as  ‘  All  for  love,  or  a  sinner  well 
‘  saved  in  which  the  most  ludicrous  fancies  of  superstition  are 
strangely  mingled  with  ideas  almost  too  sacred  for  utterance. 
Similar  passages,  at  least,  will  be  found  even  in  the  best  known 
works  of  the  author, — as,  for  instance,  in  Don  Roderic ;  where  the 
solemn  language  of  religious  hopes,  and  fears,  and  contrition,  is 
introduced  so  profusely  as  to  amount  to  an  error  in  poetical  taste, 
even  if  our  objections  of  another  kind  should  be  deemed  over- 
strained.  But  even  here  it  is  not  for  us  to  censure  or  rebuke  one 
who,  in  more  essential  matters,  has  shown  himself  so  true  a  friend 
to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  It  is  said,  in  the  daring  lan¬ 
guage  of  Shakspeare,  of  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  the  world,  that 
‘  where  virtue  is,  these  are  most  virtuous,’ — not  permitted  or  in¬ 
different  only,  but,  as  it  were,  sanctified  by  the  purity  of  an  un¬ 
sullied  life.  Even  so,  to  our  apprehension,  where  religion  is 
truly  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  the  utterer,  expressions  which 
from  a  careless  heart  would  appear  irreverent,  from  a  profane  one 
offensive,  come  divested  of  all  such  shame  and  scandal.  But  we 
plead  for  numerous  classes  of  readers,  who  will  not  be  persuaded 
by  such  reasoning,  or  share  in  such  feelings  as  these.  Dr  Southey 
has  repeated  more  than  once,  the  boast  of  a  former  poet,  that  ne 
has  not  written  ‘  one  line,  when  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.’ 
He  might  with  justice  have  assumed  a  loftier  tone  of  self-congra¬ 
tulation,  as  one  of  the  few  whose  efforts  in  his  vocation  have  been 
uniformly  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  those  objects  which 
all  alike  deem  high  and  holy  ;  however  blindly  we  may  sometimes 
wander  in  different  directions  in  pursuit  of  them.  How  then  can 
he  regard  with  satisfaction,  and  leave  without  an  attempt  at  cor¬ 
rection,  those  peculiarities  of  expression,  which  must,  and  do  re¬ 
pel  from  his  pages  so  many  of  those  whose  suffrages  must  appear 
to  him  more  especially  valuable  ? 

But  we  have  said,  we  fear,  too  much  on  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  should  any  of  our  remarks  be  construed  to  convey  any 
other  sentiment  respecting  these  real  or  imaginary  defects,  than 
a  sincere  regret  that  they  should  inevitably  produce  a  distaste, — 
unreasonable,  if  the  author  pleases, — among  those  most  fit  and 
ready  to  form  his  audience,  we  willingly  retract  them.  To  such 
as  may  find  fault  with  him,  on  another  score,  for  continuing,  in 
old  age,  to  sport  with  the  same  grotesque  conceptions  which 
pleased  his  fancy  in  youth,  we  cannot  reply  so  well  as  by 
those  beautiful  stanzas — new,  at  least  to  ourselves — which 
are  subjoined  to  the  ballad  of  the  ‘  Young  Dragon  of  Antioch,’ 
and  contain  his  own  answer  to  a  similar  expostulation.  They 
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appear  like  the  paraphrase,  in  age,  of  lines  from  a  poem  already 
mentioned,  written  in  early  youth 

1798. 

‘  So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 
The  thoughtless  throng, 

So  would  I  seem  amidst  the  young  and  gay 
More  grave  than  they, 

That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. 

*  #  ♦  • 

1829. 

<  That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 
From  all  intemperate  gladness, 

That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shun 
Unprofitable  sadness. 

‘  Nor  marvel  you,  if  I  prefer 
or  playful  themes  to  sing : 

The  October  glade  bath  brighter  tints 
Than  summer  or  than  spring. 

*  For  o’er  the  leaves  before  they  fall 
Such  hues  hath  nature  thrown. 

That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 
A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

‘  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth, 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

‘  Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 
Of  retrospect  have  I ; 

And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 
Can  put  those  feelings  by. 

'  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 
Might  weigh  me  down  to  earth, 

That  1  can  gain  some  intervals 
For  healthful,  hopeful  mirth. 

‘  That  I  can  sport  in  tales  that  suit 
Young  auditors  like  these. 

Yet,  if  I  err  not,  may  content 
The  f«w  I  seek  to  please. 
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<  I  know  in  what  responsive  mind 

My  lightest  lay  will  wake 
A  sense  of  pleasnre,  for  its  own, 

And  for  its  author’s  sake : 

<  1  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear, 

I  know  the  lips  which,  while  they  read. 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere : 

*  The  heart  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring. 

When  they  and  I,  whose  w  inter  now 
Comes  on,  were  in  our  spring. 

‘  And  I  their  well-known  voices  too. 

Though  far  away,  can  hear 
Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 
They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

‘  “  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,” 
Well  pleased  1  hear  them  say. 

Such  was  he  in  his  brighter  moods. 

Before  our  heads  w  ere  grey. 

‘  “  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 
Of  fancy,  blithe  of  heart, 

And  care,  and  time,  and  change  have  left 
Untouched  bis  better  part.” 

‘  Thus  say  my  morning  friends,  who  now 
Are  in  the  vale  of  years. 

And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise. 

Would  draw  no  other  tears.’ 


I 


Art.  V. —  The  History  of  the  Reiyn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic  of  Spain.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London :  1838. 

^l^HERE  is  no  period  in  Spanish  history  more  full  of  interest, 
or  which  abounds  more  in  striking  features,  than  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Several  circumstances,  of  which  some 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  result  of  early  and  remote 
causes,  while  others  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  con- 
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summate  skill  and  brilliant  qualities  of  both  sovereigns,  contribu¬ 
ted,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  make  of  the 
joined  states  of  Aragon  and  Castile  a  powerful  and  compact  em¬ 
pire,  equally  prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  By  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  various  states  into  which 
the  Peninsula  had  hitherto  been  divided  were  brought  under  one 
common  rule ;  the  empire  of  the  Arabs,  which  counted  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  was  finally  subverted,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Mussulman  conqueror  had  to  choose  between 
baptism  and  exile ;  the  territory  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  • 
also  widely  extended,  abroad,  by  the  conquest  of  Naples  and 
several  places  on  the  coast  of  Barbary;  at  home,  by  the  acquisition 
of  Nav'ane,  which  placed  its  frontiers  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  Lastly,  that  important  event — the  discovery  of  a  new 
world — happened  in  their  time  and  under  their  patronage ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  its  immediate  results  on  the  social  state 
of  Spain,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  exercised  great 
influence  on  its  subsequent  destinies,  and  raised  Spain  in  the 
consideration  of  other  European  states.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  the  political  calamities  with  which  that  country  has  since  been 
alflicted  may  be  traced  to  this  reign.  Besides,  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  is  solely  their  work  ;  the  ruin  of  the  national 
liberties  ;  the  dangerous  interference  of  the  Papal  see  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  country ;  the  sullen  bigotry,  mixed  with  pride,  which 
formed  in  after  times  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  character ;  the 
great  economical  errors  which  dried  up  the  sources  of  the  nation¬ 
al  prosperity; — all  are  evils,  which,  although  they  did  not  acquire 
their  full  malignity  until  the  reign  of  succeeding  monarchs,  are 
nevertheless  to  be  ascribed  to  their  time. 

Yet  this  part  of  Spanish  history,  although  comparatively  much 
richer  in  extraordinary  events  than  any  other,  and  containing, 
as  it  were,  in  itself  the  source  of  Spanish  prosperity  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  w'ell  as  many  of  the  causes  which  hastened 
the  decay  of  that  monarchy  in  the  seventeenth,  had  been  left 
untouched  by  British  research  ;  while  the  reigns  of  Charles  V., 
Philip  II.,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  pens  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  historians.  Neither  the  scarcity  of  materials,  nor  the  diflB- 
culty  of  the  subject,  could  furnish  any  excuse  for  this  deficiency; 
for  more  contemporary  accounts  exist  of  this  than  of  any  other 
period  of  Spanish  history  ;  and  in  more  modern  times  the  Spanish 
wiiti  rs  have  taken  real  delight  in  illustrating  a  reign  to  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  their  country,  they  naturally  enough 
look  back  with  complacency  and  pride* 
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I  Among  the  Spanish  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 

1  are  many  who  can  stand  a  comparison  with  the  best  foreign  wri- 

!  ters  of  the  same  period.  So  far  as  narrative  goes,  several  may 

I  be  pointed  out,  who,  to  a  patience  and  assiduity  almost  incredible, 

I  have  united  great  elevation  of  mind,  and  an  ardent  love  of  liberty ; 

!  the  most  trifling  circumstances  have  been  often  investigated  with 

j  a  care  and  attention  highly  commendable  ;  and  many  facts  have 

been  questioned  by  them,  which  the  credulity  of  earlier  times 
I  had  admitted  without  doubt  and  without  enquiry.  But  on  the 

civil  and  political  constitution  of  the  country,  on  the  manners  of 
I  the  inhabitants,  on  the  progress  of  society  and  civilisation,  on  the 

j  moral  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as  the 

i  influence  which  the  events  narrated  had  exercised,  they  give  but 

I  very  imperfect  and  scanty  notions  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 

i  appreciated  justly  the  importance  of  such  researches,  or  to  have 

been  sufficiently  aware  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  true 
j  uses  of  history. 

j  To  combine  and  put  together  the  immense  materials  respect¬ 

ing  this  reign  ;  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  adjusting  the  contradic- 
I  tory  accounts  of  the  Spanish  and  foreign  writers ; — in  one  word, 

!  to  write  a  history  of  that  interesting  period,  endowed  with  all 

i  the  graces  of  modern  scholarship,  and  illustrated  by  the  philoso¬ 

phical  spirit  of  our  age,  was  a  task  which  still  remained  to  be 
!  performed.  How  far  it  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr  Prescott, 

an  American  gentleman,  who  (under  peculiar  circumstances  which 
he  fully  details  in  his  preface,  and  which  we  shall  hereafter 
notice),  has  devoted  to  it  ten  years  of  his  life,  we  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine. 

The  work  commences  with  an  introduction,  divided  into  two 
sections  ;  the  first  containing  a  view  of  the  Castilian  monarchy 
before  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  second,  a  review  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Aragon  to  the  same  epoch.  Both  are  written  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  enable  the 
reader  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  political  state  of  both  monarchies 
previous  to  their  union ;  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  progress  of  their  institutions.  The  part  concerning 
Castile  especially,  contains  much  new  information  ;  and  to  us  is  in¬ 
valuable  on  account  of  the  candid  confession  of  Dr  Robertson  that 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  with  respect  to  it. 

At  the  time,  indeed,  when  that  eminent  author  wrote  nls  ‘  His- 
*  tory  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V.,’  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  municipal  government  of  Castile  were  subjects  enveloped  in 
darkness  and  confusion.  By  the  diligent  labours  of  some  Spanish 
critics,  and  through  the  unremitting  ardour  of  the  Royal  Aca 
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demy  at  Madrid,  the  history  of  Spain  had  already  been  purged 
of  many  fables,  which  the  credulity  or  inaccuracy  of  former  his¬ 
torians  had  suffered  to  remain ;  but  the  legal  and  constitutional 
antiquities  of  the  kingdom  were  neglected;  and  the  records  of 
the  Castilian  and  Aragonese  Cortes  were  allowed  to  moulder  in 
the  dust  of  unexplored  archives  and  libraries.  Some  feeble 
attempts,  it  is  true,  were  made  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  to  publish  them,  but,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  which  they  breathed,  might  inspire  with  a  similar 
ardour  the  existing  generation,  the  permission,  when  applied  for, 
was  constantly  refused.  At  last,  the  events,  which,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century,  threatened  to  destroy  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country,  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  a  love  of 
their  lost  liberties  ;  and  more  was  done  towards  illustrating  their 
constitutional  history  during  that  short  period  of  distress  and  w’ar, 
than  during  three  previous  centuries  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
Marina,  Sempere,  and  other  writers  of  less  note,  have  since  thrown 
much  light  on  this  important  subject ;  and,  owing  to  their  valuable 
investigations,  the  history  of  the  early  legislation  of  Castile  is 
no  more  an  object  of  speculation  and  doubt. 

Two  great  institutions  are  visible  in  the  old  constitution  of 
Castile ; — the  municipalities  established  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  national  assemblies  introduced  by  the  Goths.  On  these  two 
institutions,  both  of  which  survived  the  great  Saracen  invasion, 
may  be  said  to  rest  the  frame  of  its  political  constitution.  In¬ 
stances  of  the  former,  which,  like  other  Roman  institutions,  the 
Visigothic  conqueror  respected,  existed  for  a  long  time  in  those 
independent  communities  or  behetrias,  which,  naming  their  own 
magistrates,  acknowledged  no  external  authority  whatsoever  in 
matters  respecting  their  internal  administration ;  and  preserved 
their  freedom  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  repeated  demands  made  by  the  Cortes  for  their 
abolition.  Traces  of  them  remain  even  to  this  day  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  system  prevalent  throughout  Spain.  The  second  institution, 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  regulations  of  the  Northmen,  was 
preserved  through  the  frightful  catastrophe  that  afflicted  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  went  on  gradually  developing 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  national  struggle,  until  it  acquired  that 
maturity  and  vigour  which  the  popular  assemblies  of  Castile 
possessed  in  the  eleventh. 

The  Visigoths  introduced  the  same  liberal  principles  of 
government  which  distinguished  their  Teutonic  brethren.  The 
crown,  which  at  first  was  elective,  became,  it  is  true,  here¬ 
ditary  ;  but  the  national  assembly  possessed,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exercised  the  right  of  deposing  the  sovereign.  These 
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assemblies  or  councils  (concilii)  shared  with  the  king  the  execu¬ 
tive  power;  and  no  law  of  any  importance  could  be  enforced 
unless  it  was  either  enacted  or,  revised  by  them.  To  their  suc¬ 
cessive  labours  is  to  be  ascribed  the  formation  of  that  great  civil 
as  well  as  military  code  which  Ferdinand  III.,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  caused  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  under  the  name 
of  Fuero  Juzgo  (^Forwn  Judicum) ;  and  which  afterwards  served 
as  a  basis  to  the  Siete  Partidas  of  Alphonso  the  Learned*  and  to 
the  J^u«ro  Realoi  Alphonso  XI. 

The  system  of  government  introduced  by  the  Goths  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  principles  of  liberty.  It  pre¬ 
sented  none  of  those  rude  and  ferocious  features  which  accom¬ 
panied  feudality  all  over  Europe,  and  it  was  so  mild  as  to  have 
induced  Marina  and  other  writers  to  presume,  although  erro¬ 
neously,  that  feudality  was  not  in  vigour  in  Spain  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  growth  of  liberal 
principles  would  have  been  as  slow  and  imperceptible  as  in  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Saracen  invasion; 
— that  mighty  event  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy,  and  to  which,  in  a  certain  manner,  must  be 
ascribed  the  early  developement  of  liberal  institutions  in  Spain. 
This  calamity  roused  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  bound  them 
together  in  the  prosecution  of  one  object — the  reconquest  of  the 
country  from  the  Moslems.  Engaged  in  continual  wars  with 
the  infidel,  the  monarch,  and  the  nobles  who  followed  his  banners, 
felt  the  necessity  of  uniting  with  the  people  ;  and  thus  the  sense 
of  their  common  danger  brought  into  closer  union  classes  which 
in  other  countries  were  still  widely  separated. 

Another  cause,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  war  carried  on  with 
the  Moslems,  contributed  most  efficaciously  to  the  growth  and 
developement  of  the  national  liberties.  By  the  system  of  war¬ 
fare  which  the  Arabs  introduced,  and  which  the  Christians  seem 
to  have  adopted  early  in  the  ninth  century,  when,  leaving  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  they  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  scour  the  plains  of  Castile,  the  belligerent  parties 
converted  large  tracts  into  deserts,  and  spread  ruin  and  desola¬ 
tion  through  districts  once  flourishing  and  rich.  Instances  of 
this  wanton  desolation  were  common  enough  in  other  countries, 
but  no  where  with  such  terrible  consequences  as  in  Spain  ;  where 
populous  cities  were  razed  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  mas¬ 
sacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  land  made  a  dreary 

*  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  very  improperly  called  by  English  writers  ‘  the 
‘  Wise.’ 
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wilderness.  We  are  told,  that  before  Alphonso  VI.,  the  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  could  encounter  the  African  Sultan  Tashfin  Ibn  Ali, 
he  had  to  march  fifty  miles  through  a  continued  desert, — once  a 
populous  and  well-cultivated  country,  which  his  arms  in  former 
excursions  had  completely  laid  waste ;  and,  under  the  Khalif 
Alhakem,  a  body  of  Arab  cavalry  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  on  the  return  from  a  successful  expedition,  chiefly  through 
want  of  sustenance  in  a  country  which  they  had  formerly  ravaged.* 

The  necessity  of  repeopling  the  waste  lands  recovered  from 
the  Arabs,  and  inducing  settlers  to  undertake  their  defence 
avainst  the  enemy,  led  to  the  grant  of  Municipal  Charters.  The 
oldest  document  of  this  kind  now  extant  is  that  granted  by  Al¬ 
phonso  V.  to  the  city  of  Leon  and  its  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  settlers  to  rebuild  that  place,  destroyed  by  Almansor. 
Marina  rejects  those  of  an  older  date,  as  not  sufficiently  authen¬ 
tic;  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  in  which  the  concejo  or 
council  of  that  city  is  addressed  by  the  King,  that  such  insti¬ 
tutions  were  already  familiar  to  his  subjects.  Therefore,  although 
some  Italian  cities — such  as  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Pisa — seem  to  have 
enjoyed,  similar  privileges  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  quite 
evident,  as  Mr  Prescott  observes,  ‘  that  Dr  Robertson  was  wrong 
‘  in  deriving  the  establishment  of  communities  from  Italy ;  and 
‘  still  more  in  tracing  their  progress  from  France  and  Germany 
‘  to  Spain.’ 

As  various  motives  determined  the  grant  of  these  Charters,  and 
the  settlers  themselves  were  for  the  most  part  strangers — for  there 
was  hardly  any  community  at  that  time  in  Spain,  in  which  Franks 
or  strangers  were  not  to  be  found — so  did  their^ero«  vary  in  their 
details.  In  general,  however,  they  conceded  to  the  citizens  the 
right  of  naming  their  own  functionaries,  for  the  regulation  of 
municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  local  magistrates  to  administer  civil 
and  criminal  law  ;  in  many  instances  the  nobles  could  not  hold 
any  property  within  the  limits  of  the  community ;  and  any  vio¬ 
lence  offered  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  former  class  to  the 
person  of  a  citizen  might  be  resisted  with  impunity. 

‘  It  is  true,’  says  Mr  Prescoy,  ‘  that  they  were  often  convulsed  by  in¬ 
testine  feuds,  that  the  laws  were  loosely  administered  by  incompetent 


*  This  system  of  devastation  constituted  one  of  the  principal  maxims 
of  Arabian  policy.  By  surrounding  their  dominions  with  several  miles 
of  waste  land,  the  Khalifs  of  Cordova  considered  themselves  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Christians,  who,  in  the  rude  state  of  military  science 
>t  the  time,  were  frequently  stopped  in  their  march  through  want  of  the 
>>oce88ary  maintenance  for  their  armies. 
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judges,  and  that  the  exercise  of  so  many  important  prerogatives  of  inde¬ 
pendent  states  inspired  them  with  feelings  of  independence  which  led  to 
mutual  rivalry,  and  sometimes  to  open  collision.  But  with  all  this,  long 
after  similar  immunities  in  the  free  cities  of  other  countries,  as  Italy, 
for  example,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  violence  of  faction,  or  the  lust  of 
power,  those  of  the  Castilian  cities  not  only  remained  unimpaired,  bat 
seemed  to  acquire  additional  stability  with  age.' — Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

The  most  important  privilege  conferred  by  these  Charters 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  sending  representatives  to  the  national 
assemblies,  where  they  sat  with  the  higher  orders.  The  earliest 
instance  of  popular  representation  in  Castile  happened  at  Burgos 
in  1169,  the  epoch  when  the  national  councils  or  assemblies  of 
the  Goths, — which  had  already  changed  their  name  into  that  of 
juntas  mixtas  (curiae  mixtae),  owing  to  their  being  composed  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  laic  representatives, — were  gradually  acquir¬ 
ing  that  regular  form,  and  that  extension  of  rights,  which  they 
afterwards  preserved  under  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  when  com¬ 
posed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  third  estate.  If  we  compare 
the  date  of  this  meeting  with  that  of  similar  ones  in  other  states 
of  Europe,  we  shall  perceive  that  popular  representation  in  Spain 
preceded,  nearly  by  a  century,  any  similar  institution  in  any 
other  country.  In  Germany  the  imperial  cities  did  not  enjoy  a 
vote  in  the  Diet  until  1293.  Deputies  from  towns  were  not 
received  in  France,  in  the  Etnts  Generaux,  earlier  than  1303j 
and,  even  in  England,  we  have  no  evidence  of  citizens  and  bur¬ 
gesses  having  been  summoned  to  Parliament  before  1265. 

Such  as  they  were,  the  Cortes  had  no  legislative  authority 
independent  of  the  crown ;  but  they  soon  assumed  functions,  and 
exercised  powers  of  the  highest  order.  They  petitioned  the 
Sovereign,  complained  of  grievances,  and  asked  redress;  and  when, 
in  consequence,  regulations  were  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  they  acquired  the  force  of  law  ;  which  neither  the  Cortes 
nor  the  King  could  singly  impart  to  them.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  statutes  or  ordinances  issuing  from  such  a  source,  were  often 
drawn  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  two  estates — the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  clergy — whose  sanction  was  not  necessary  to  give 
them  the  validity  of  legislative  acts ;  especially  in  such  matters 
as  did  not  immediately  concern  them.  No  tax  could  be  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Commons,  who  watched  with  careful 
eye  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  granted  ;  no  department  of  the 
Government  was  exempt  from  tneir  control  ;  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  relations  were  subject  to  their  examination  m 
fact,  by  looking  into  the  administration  of  justice,  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  the  supplies  and  military  levies,  by  sanctioning 
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the  appointment  of  regencies,  and  deGning  the  authority  intrust^ 
ed  to  them,  the  powers  of  the  Cortes,  far  from  being  merely 
legislative,  may  be  said  in  some  measure — as  our  author  justly 
remarks — ‘  to  have  reached  the  executive  duties  of  the  adminis- 
‘  tration.’ 

The  same  peculiar  circumstances  which  helped  the  growth  of 
the  communities,  gave  to  the  Castilian  nobles  unusual  powers 
and  wealth.  Under  the  mutual  obligations  which  the  feudal 
system  imposed,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  banners  of  their 
sovereign,  and  who  shared  with  him  the  fatigues  and  risks  of  a 
deadly  war,  became  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  spoil ;  so  when 
Alphonso  VI.,  after  the  conquest  of  Toledo  (1085),  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  new  Castile — when  his  grandson,  St  Ferdinand, 
snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  Almohades  Cordova  and  Seville 
(1248),  together  with  their  rich  dependencies — the  best  lands  in 
Spain  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  knights  who  fought  under  his  ban¬ 
ners  ;  and  the  Castilian  nobility  acquired  a  degree  of  wealth  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  state  of  Europe.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
immunities  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  body^the  tenure  of ' 
the  grand  masterships  of  the  military  orders,  as  well  as  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  principal  ofGces  in  the  state, — we  need  not  wonder  to 
see  them  throwing  the  country  into  anarchy  by  their  deadly  feuds, 
or  convulsing  the  political  body  by  their  schemes  of  selGsh 
aggrandizement. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  may  be  said  to  have  been  equally 
great  with  that  of  the  nobility ;  but  the  military  character  as¬ 
sumed  by  its  principal  members,  who  often  led  their  vassals 
against  the  infldel,  seems  to  have  made  them  depend  more  on 
the  strength  of  their  castles,  and  the  number  of  their  retainers, 
than  on  any  power  derived  from  ecclesiastical  sources.  They 
may,  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect,  be  classed  with  the  nobles; 
with  whom,  on  all  occasions,  they  made  common  cause  against 
the  people,  as  well  as  against  their  sovereign. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  what  with  the  ample  liberties 
enjoyed  by  the  Commons,  and  the  extraordinary  privileges  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Nobles,  the  royal  authority  was  circumscribed 
withui  very  narrow  limits.  Besides  the  general  assemblies  which 
the  monarch  was  obliged  to  call  together,  whenever  any  event  of 
importance  made  their  convocation  necessary,  a  privy  council, — 
composed  of  members  of  the  nobility,  and  high  officers  of  the 
state,  and  to  whom,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  deputation  of  the  commons  was  added, — was  continually 
utting  to  decide,  alongst  with  the  King,  upon  all  affairs,  whe¬ 
ther  of  a  civil,  military,  or  diplomatic  nature.  Without  the  con- 
lent  of  this  body,  the  King  could  neither  alienate  any  part  of  his 
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royal  demesne,  nor  grant  pensions  payable  on  the  funds  of  the 
state,  nor  nominate  to  vacant  benefices.  So  that  these  restric¬ 
tions,  added  to  the  scantiness  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  often 
put  the  sovereign  in  a  condition  by  no  means  preferable  to  that 
of  some  of  his  great  vassals. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  institutions  of  Castile,  is  in 
a  great  measure  applicable  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom  of  Aragon.  Mr  Prescott,  in  his  able  review  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  that  country  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
clearly  shown  the  origin  and  gradual  developement  of  their  liber¬ 
ties.  Here,  as  in  Castile,  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
nobility  were  excessive,  and  the  royal  power  was  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  But  the  institutions  of  Aragon  differed, 
in  some  material  points,  from  those  of  Castile ;  the  Cortes  met 
oftener  and  at  fixed  periods  ;  and  the  Court  of  the  Justicia  was 
a  salutary  barrier  interposed  between  despotism  on  the  one  side, 
and  popular  license  on  the  other. 

After  thus  describing  the  political  institutions  of  the  two  states 
into  which  the  Christian  part  of  the  Peninsula  was  then  divid¬ 
ed,  Mr  Prescott  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  civil  and 
political  state  of  Castile  at  the  birth  of  Isabella ;  as  well  as  to 
show  the  condition  of  Aragon  during  the  minority  of  Ferdinand. 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  econd  wife, 
was  born  at  Madrigal,  on  the  22d  of  April,  in  the  year  1451. 
Thirteen  months  later,  Joanna  Enriquez,  the  second  wife  of  John 
1 1.,  King  of  Aragon,  was  delivered  of  a  son  ;  who  became  after¬ 
wards  famous  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  It 
should  be  observed  that,  at  the  date  of  their  birth,  there  was  no 
prospect,  however  remote,  that  either  of  those  princes  would 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors ;  both  having  elder 
brothers,  and  being  besides  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage ; 
so  that  it  becomes  interesting  (to  use  Mr  Prescott’s  words),  to 
‘  observe  through  what  trials,  and  by  what  a  series  of  remarkable 
*  events.  Providence  was  pleased  to  bring  about  this  result,  and, 

‘  through  it,  the  union  so  long  deferred  of  the  great  Spanish 
‘  monarchies.’ 

The  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  Castile  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  author  : — 

‘  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  his  father  was  wel¬ 
comed  with  an  enthusiasm  proportioned  to  the  disgust  which  hatl  been 
excited  by  the  long  protracted  and  imbecile  reign  of  his  predecessor. 
Some  few,  indeed,  who  looked  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  arrayed 
in  arms  against  his  father,  distrusted  the  soundness  either  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  or  of  his  judgment;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  refer  this  to  inexperience,  or  the  ebullition  of  youthful 
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fipirit,  and  indulged  the  cheering  anticipations  which  are  usually  enter¬ 
tained  of  a  new  reign  and  a  young  monarch.  Henry  was  distinguished 
by  a  benign  temper,  and  by  a  condescension  which  might  be  called 
familiarity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors ;  virtues  peculiarly 
engaging  in  persons  of  his  elevated  station ;  and  as  vices  which  wear  the 
gloss  of  youth  are  not  only  pardoned,  but  are  oftentimes  popular  with 
the  vulgar,  the  reckless  extravagance  in  which  he  indulged  himself 
was  favourably  contrasted  with  the  severe  parsimony  of  his  father  in 
his  later  years,  and  gained  him  the  surname  of  liberal.’ — Vol.  I.  p.  170. 

The  first  acts  of  his  administration  were  such  as  to  make 
his  subjects  anticipate  a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign :  he 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Moors, — a  measure  always 
popular  in  Castile ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  scarcely  a 
year  elapsed  without  two  or  more  incursions  being  made  into 
the  heart  of  the  Moorish  dominions;  the  armies  being  often  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King  himself.  It  is  true,  the  result  did  not 
always  correspond  either  with  the  number  of  troops  engaged  in 
these  expeditions,  or  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  them ;  but 
still  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  martial  spirit  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  monarch  ;  and  more  easily  disposed  to  overlook 
some  bad  propensities  which  he  had  shown  early  in  his  reign. 

‘  With  even  a  greater  indisposition  to  business  than  was  manifested 
by  his  father,  he  possessed  none  of  the  cultivated  tastes  which  were  the 
r^eeming  qualities  of  the  latter.  Having  been  addicted  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  debauchery,  when  he  had  lost  the  powers,  he  retained 
all  the  relish  for  the  brutish  pleasures  of  a  voluptuary.  He  had  repu¬ 
diated  his  w  ife,  Blanche  of  Aragon,  after  a  tinion  of  twelve  years,  on 
grounds  sufficiently  ridiculous  and  humiliating.  In  1455  be  espoused 
Joanna,  a  Portuguese  princess,  sister  of  Alphonso  V.,  the  reigning 
monarch.  This  lady,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was  possessed  of  per¬ 
sonal  graces  and  a  lively  wit,  which,  say  the  historians,  made  her  the 
delight  of  the  Court  of  Portugal.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliant 
train  of  maidens,  and  her  entrance  into  Castilp  was  greeted  by  the  fes- 
tirities  and  military  pageants  w  hich  belong  to  the  age  of  chivalry.  The 
light  and  lively  manners  of  the  young  queen,  however,  which  seemed 
to  defy  the  formal  etiquette  of  the  Castilian  Court,  gave  occasion  to  the 
grossest  suspicions.  The  tongue  of  scandal  indicated  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva,  one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  newly 
risen  in  the  royal  graces,  as  the  person  to  whom  she  most  liberally  dis¬ 
pensed  her  favours.  This  knight  held  a  passage  of  arms  near  Madrid, 
in  presence  of  the  Court,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superior  beauty  of 
his  mistress  against  all  comers.  The  King  was  so  much  delighted  with 
his  prowess,  that  he  commemorated  the  event  by  the  erection  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St  Jerome;  a  whimsical  origin  for  a  religious 
institution.’ — Vol.  I.,  p.  173. 

The  incapacity  and  misrule  of  Henry  threw  the  kingdom 
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into  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  thr'^aten  instant  dissolution. 
The  nobles  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  had  lived  in  almost 
entire  independence,  now  shook  off  all  allegiance  ;  and,  despising 
the  authority  of  a  monarch  without  power,  without  resources, 
without  vassals,  and  himself  subordinate  to  the  will  of  his  fa- 
vouiite,  they  either  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  or  engaged 
in  private  feuds,  carrying  havoc  and  desolation  wherever  they 
bent  their  steps.  The  people  were  oppressed,  passengers  way- 
laid  and  robbed,  the  laws  set  at  defiance  ;  and  Castile  resembled 
more  like  a  country  in  a  state  of  war,  than  a  kingdom  at  peace 
with  all  its  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  Henry  was  a  prey  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  factions,  who  di>puted  amongst  themselves  the 
possession  of  his  favour.  At  last,  the  Marquis  of  Villena  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  with  many  other  noblemen,  formed 
one  of  those  confederacies  which  had  so  often  shaken  the  throne 
of  Castile,  and  which  terminated  in  the  well-known  farce  ex- 
hibited  on  the  plains  of  Avila,  where  Henry  was  deposed,  and 
his  younger  brother  Alphonso  proclaimed  in  his  stead.  Owing 
to  the  demise  of  the  young  prince,  the  way  to  the  throne  was,  in 
July  1468,  thrown  open  to  Habella;  for  although  Henry  had  a 
daughter,  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled,  by  the  noted  treaty  of 
Gui^ando  (September  9,  1468),  to  acknowledge  Jier  as  the  child  of 
adultery,  and  to  pass  the  succession  to  his  sister  Isabella.  No 
sooner,  however, was  the  assembly  dissolved  than,  with  the  consent 
of  Henry,  a  protest  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  was 
issued  against  the  validity  of  the  proceedings;  and  on  another 
occasion  (1470),  Henry  was  prevailed  upon  to  recal  his  former 
declaration  ; — to  recognise  Joanna  as  his  legitimate  off-pring,  and 
to  proclaim  her  as  his  true  and  lawf  ul  successor.  Four  years  after¬ 
wards  (rith  December,  1474),  Henry  died,  and  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  were  marked  by  the  same  vacillation  and  irresolution  which 
he  had  always  displayed.  Whether  he  left  any  will  is  matter  of 
doubt.  Mr  Prescott,  after  weighing  the  opinions  of  various  au¬ 
thors,  decides  in  the  negative.  VVe  happen  to  entertain  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  ;  for,  among  the  contemporary  writers,  we  find  none 
who  does  not  mention,  in  a  more  or  less  explicit  manner,  the 
existence  of  a  will,  codicil,  or  testamentary  provision,  made  by 
Henry  ;  not,  indeed,  on  his  deathbed,  but  some  time  before ;  and 
which,  we  are  told,  he  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  one  of  his  con¬ 
fidential  secretaries,  named  John  of  Oviedo.  Diego  de  Calcra, 
in  his  MS.  Chronicle  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  will — testamento — which,  he  says, 
was  many  years  afterwards  put  into  Ferdinand’s  hands,  and  never 
more  heard  of.  Besides,  the  letters  addressed  by  the  different 
cities  of  the  kingdom  to  Princess  Joanna,  when  she  assumed 
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the  title  of  Queen  of  Castile,  in  M'hich  her  father’s  will  is  men¬ 
tioned,  strongly  corroborate  that  assertion.* 

13e  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that,  by  his  vacillating  con¬ 
duct,  Henry  bequeathed  to  his  country  a  source  of  everlasting 
dissension.  Soon  after  his  death,  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal  W’as 
easily  persuaded  to  vindicate  the  title  of  his  niece  Joanna.  He 
crossed  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army ;  and, 
being  joined  by  the  nobles  who  had  espoused  Joanna’s  cause, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Isabella’s  dominions.  After  a  de¬ 
sultory  and  ruinous  war,  the  superior  abilities  of  Ferdinand 
triumphed  over  his  enemies;  and  the  campaign  of  1476  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  army  at  Toro, 
and  the  entire  submission  of  those  Castilian  nobles  who  followed 
the  pretender. 

The  Portuguese  war  being  at  end,  and  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity,  Ferdinand  and 
Isal)ella  directed  their  attention  to  such  measures  as  were  likely 
to  insure  permanent  tranquillity,  and  establish  their  authority  on 
solid  foundations.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  efficient  admi¬ 
nistration  of  ju^lice — by  the  simplification  of  the  laws — by  the 
depression  of  the  nobles — by  the  vindication  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rights  belonging  to  the  crown  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Papal 
see — by  the  reguhirity  of  trade — and  by  upholding  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  the  royal  authority.  This  extensive  course  of  reform, 
which  the  author  has  skilfully  examined  under  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  heads,  was  so  gloriously  achieved,  chiefly  through  the 
energy  of  Cardinal  Cisneros,  as  to  have  enabled  the  sovereigns, 
in  little  more  than  five  years,  to  direct  the  forces  and  energies  of 
the  people,  formerly  wasted  in  civil  conflict,  against  an  enemy 
who  still  held  unmolested  the  best  districts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  brilliant  campaign 
which  terminated  with  the  taking  of  Granada,  and  the  complete 
subversion  of  the  Mahommedan  power  in  Spain,  Mr  Prescott 
draws  a  picture  of  the  political  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs  previous  to  that  epoch.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  that  his  narrative,  borrowed  entirely  from  Spanish  autho¬ 
rities,  falls  short  of  other  parts  of  his  work  in  that  correctness 
of  detail,  and  justness  of  view,  which  can  only  be  founded 


•  Mr  Prescott  has  here  fallen  into  a  curious  error  by  making  John 
Gonzalez  and  John  Oviedo,  the  former  Henry’s  chaplain,  and  the  second 
his  secretary,  only  one  individual,  and  calling  him  John  Gonzalez  of 
Oviedo  I 
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upon  faithful  and  unprejudiced  representations.  It  is  notorious, 
that  no  portion  of  history  abounds  more  in  fable,  and  in  contra¬ 
dictory  accounts  than  that  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Masdeu,  that  part  of  the  Spanish  annals  which  embraces 
the  period  between  the  Saracen  invasion  and  the  end  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  is  still  enveloped  in  darkness  and  confusion. 
Nothing  but  the  entire  disclosure  of  the  Arabic  treasures  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  Escurial  can  effectually  dispel  this  disorder.  Ab¬ 
surd  notions,  ridiculous  fables,  legends,  miracles  of  all  sorts,  still 
disfigure  the  pages  of  Spanish  history  ;  and  although  the  period 
which  Mr  Prescott’s  book  embraces,  exhibits  greater  accuracy 
and  less  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  writers  concerned,  still  the 
information  which  they  communicate  regarding  the  Spanish  Mos¬ 
lems  is  scanty,  and  not  unfrequently  false.  The  extracts  given 
in  Casiri’s  Bibliotica  Escurialensis,  and  more  recently,  Conde’s 
History,  have  certainly  thrown  much  light  upon  the  period  of 
Arab  domination ;  but  both  these  authors,  through  want  of  pro¬ 
per  criticism,  and  the  hasty  manner  in  which  their  works  seem 
to  have  been  compiled,  have  fallen  into  many  erroneous  notions, 
which  subsequent  writers  have  adopted.  * 

Three  distinct  periods  are  visible  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Moslems ;  without  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  which  it  is  impos- 


•  One  of  Casiri’s  blunders  deserves  particularly  to  be  noticed,  as  it 
bas  been  repeated  by  almost  every  subsequent  writer,  and  has  given  rise 
to  many  wild  speculations.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  that 
author  describes  (un<ler  the  number  1667),  an  Arabic  manuscript,  which, 
according  to  his  account,  contains  a  minute  description  of  seventy  public 
libraries  existing  in  the  Peninsula  under  the  Arabs.  In  a  visit,  which 
the  w’riter  of  the  present  article  made  in  1836  to  the  library  of  the 
Escurial,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  Manuscript,  which, 
<»n  perusal,  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  Dictionary,  in  which  the  author  had 
put  down,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  titles  of  the  works  he  had  read  in 
the  various  departments  of  science,  and  the  names  of  the  ulemas  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  literary  attainments.  There  is  not  the  least 
mention  made  in  it  of  any  public  libraries  ;  though  the  statement  has  been 
frequently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  high  intellectual  culture  of  the  Arabs! 
Mr  Prescott  has  not  only  fallen  into  an  error,  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  verify,  but  has  contributed  to  make  it  still  more  glaring,  by  mis¬ 
taking  the  date  of  the  MS.,  712  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  1312),  for  that  of  tlic 
composition  of  the  work  ;  thus  supposing  that  the  author  wrote  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  without  reflecting  that,  at  that  time,  only  a  few  towns 
round  Granada  were  still  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Islam,  and  that 
libraries  for  the  use  of  Moslems  could  not  exist  in  Cordova,  Seville, 
Valencia,  &c. 
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sible  to  draw  any  conclusion  respecting  the  causes  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  splendour,  or  brought  on  the  ruin  of  their  empire. 
The  first  extends  from  the  Conquest  of  Spain  in  7 1 1  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  when,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ommeyade  dynasty,  and  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  the  ^loham- 
medan  state  was  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  nearly  dissolved 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Alphonso  VI.  The  second  reaches  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  different  petty 
kingdoms,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Cordovan  Khali  fate, 
after  yielding  to  the  sway  of  the  African  conquerors,  were  gra¬ 
dually  subdued  by  the  Christians  ;  while  the  third,  beginning  at 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  by  the  Wall  Ibn-al- 
Ahmar  (1238),  terminates  in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  power. 

Each  of  these  three  periods  presents  special  features,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  examined  separately. 

During  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  the  government 
and  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  may  be  said,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  Eastern  Khalifate  upon 
which  they  at  first  depended,  and  whose  religious  supremacy 
they  for  a  long  time  acknowledged  ;  for  it  is  an  error  to  believe, 
that  by  establishing  his  empire  in  the  West,  Abdurrahman  I. 
shook  off  ‘  all  allegiance  to  the  Khalif  residing  at  Bagdad.’ 
That  prince  founded,  it  is  true,  an  independent  state  in  Spain,  but 
both  he  and  his  successors  continued  to  acknowledge  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  Khalif,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
modest  title  of  Amir  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain.  It  was  not  until 
312  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  1214)  that  Abdurrahman  III.,  seeing  the 
empire  of  the  Arabs  in  the  East  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  thought  himself  authorized  to  assume  the  more  august 
titles  of  Imam,  Khalif,  and  Amir-al-mumenin,  or  Commander  of 
the  Faithful. 

In  Spain,  as  in  the  East,  the  chief  of  the  state  assumed  an 
entire  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  supremacy  ;  he  was  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  ;  he  administered 
the  government  with  the  advice  of  a  mexuar,  or  council  of 
state,  composed  of  weezirs,  civil  officers,  and  walls,  military  com¬ 
manders,  over  which  he  presided.  The  duties  of  this  council, 
whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  removable 
at  pleasure,  consisted  in  laying  before  him  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  aiding  him  with  their  advice  in  matters  of  difficulty 
or  importance.  Mr  Prescott  has  made  a  slight  mistake,  in  saying, 
(vol.  i.  p.  392),  that  this  council  was  formed  of  ‘  cadis  and 
*  hagibs,  or  secretaries.’  The  cadi,  or  civil  judge,  had  no  place 
in  the  council ;  and  the  dignity  of  hagib,  the  highest  post  in 
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the  court  of  the  khalifs,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  charge 
of  grand  vizier  in  the  Turkish  empire,  was  never  conferred  on 
more  than  one  individual. 

As  in  the  East,  the  Koran,  and  the  traditional  sayings  of  the 
prophet  and  his  companions,  being  the  only  civil  and  criminal 
code,*  the  administration  of  justice  was  subject  to  the  same  irregu- 
larities  which  there  impeded  its  course.  \Ve  find,  however,  tliat 
the  scriptural  practice  of  sitting  in  public  every  Friday  to  hear 
the  complaints  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  subjects,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  duties  of  royalty,  and  scrupulously  observed 
by  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Uineya.  Moreover,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  severe  prohibitions  in  the  Koran  against  any  alterations 
in  the  civil  or  criminal  law,  history  records  various  success¬ 
ful  attempts  made  by  the  sultans  of  that  dynasty,  to  alter  or  modify 
materially  the  provisions  of  the  prophet.  Abdurrahman  11. 
abolished  the  unjust  prerogative,  still  in  vigour  in  the  East, 
which  made  the  chief  of  the  state  the  rightful  heir  of  all  his 
subjects,  and  decided,  besides,  that  the  children  should  legally 
inherit  from  their  father. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  vices  peculiar  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  constitution  were  as  prominent  in  Spain  as  in  any  other  of 
the  countries  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Islam.  The  succession 
to  the  throne  not  being  fixed  by  any  fundamental  law,  exposed 
the  state  to  continual  civil  wars,  llie  Mohammedan  legislator, 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  which  was  to  extend 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  had  forgotten  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  throne  !  He  had,  it  is  true,  designated  those 
among  bis  companions  whom  he  chose  to  succeed  him,  but  alter 
the  death  of  these  he  had  made  no  further  provision.  It  is, 
however,  supposed  that  his  intention  was  that  the  Khalifate 
should  be  elective.  The  Khalif  Moaviah  was  the  first  who,  by 
causing  his  son  Yezid  to  be  elected  and  appointed  his  successor, 
by  the  people,  set  an  example,  which  being  imitated  by  his  de¬ 
scendants,  made  the  Khalifate  hereditary  in  their  families.  In 
Spain,  the  Sultans  of  Cordova  generally  designated  their  suc¬ 
cessor  during  their  lifetime ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
nomination,  not  unfrequently  associated  him  to  the  em]»ire;— in 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors  after  Diocletian ;  although 
the  appointed  successor  wali-t-alid,  does  not  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  during  the  khalifs  life  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  authority.  This  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  was 

•  Every  new  law  is  an  innovation,  every  innovation  is  an  error,  and 
•very  error  leads  to  eternal  fire. — Koran. 
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on  many  occasions  chosen  among  the  youngest  sons  of  the 
Khalif,  and  sometimes  among  his  distant  relations.  The  founder 
of  the  Cordovan  empire,  Abdurrahman,  appointed  his  third  son, 
Hisham,  to  succeed  him,  instead  of  either  of  his  brothers, 
Suleiman  or  Abdullah;  and  in  300  of  the  Hijra  (a. o.  9 12),  Abdul¬ 
lah,  the  seventh  monarch  of  that  family,  designated  for  his  suc¬ 
cessor  the  famous  Abdurrahman  111.,  his  grandson,  who,  besides 
being  very  young  when  his  grandfather  died,  had  uncles  and 
grand-uncles  who  had  tilled  with  honour  the  highest  posts  in 
the  army.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  mode  of  election 
never  failed  to  produce  discord  and  civil  war  in  the  state.  Our 
author,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  the  ‘  patriarchal  sway  with  which  the 
‘  Khalifs  ruled  over  their  subjects;’  of  ‘  their  peaceful  deaths;’ 
of  the  sorrow  expressed  by  the  people,  ‘  who,  bathed  in  tears, 

‘  accompanied  their  relics  to  the  tomb ;’  but  we  cannot  allow 
that  this  is,  generally,  a  faithful  picture.  The  whole  reign  of 
Hisham  I.  was  spent  in  war,  nut  with  the  common  enemy — 
the  Christians — but  with  his  own  brothers,  who  disputed  with 
him  the  empire.  His  son  and  successor,  Alhakem  I.,  had  not 
only  to  contend  with  his  uncles,  but  to  defeat  a  conspiracy  formed 
within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  by  such  acts  of  severe  justice  as 
causid  the  surname  of  Cruel  to  be  given  him.  The  Prince  Mo¬ 
hammed  having  revolted  against  his  father,  the  Sultan  Abdullah, 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  The  same 
fate  befell  one  of  the  sons  of  Abdurrahman  III.,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  entreaties  of  his  brothers,  was  arrested  and  e.xecuted. 

Another  vice  of  the  Mussulman  constitution,  and  v/hich  was 
greatly  increased  in  Spain  by  the  military  form  of  their 
goveriiment,  was  the  almost  independent  power  enjoyed  by 
the  governors  of  provinces.  Although  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  authority,  the  Eastern  Khalifs  were  no  less  loud  of  in¬ 
trusting  the  heavy  duties  of  the  administration  to  men  raised 
to  their  confidence,  either  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  or 
from  the  condition  of  slaves  ;  and  the  history  of  the  East  abounds 
with  instances  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  army, — the  government 
of  populous  cities  and  extensive  districts — devolving  on  men  de¬ 
void  of  any  other  qualities  but  those  acquired  in  the  lowest 
stations  of  the  harern.  However,  it  must  be  said  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  Spanish  khalifs  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  their 
choice  fell  on  men  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  l>lumism,  and 
equally  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  held  and  of  the  cabinet ; 
hut  these  functionaries,  uniting  in  their  hands  the  commaild  of 
the  forces,  the  civil  powers,  and  the  collection  of  taxe§,  prqved,  op 
Biore  than  one  occasion,  to  be  dangeroua  vaeeeU;  end 
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ambition  excited  the  troubles  and  rebellions  which  principally  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Mohammedan  power. 

Lastly,  that  which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  shake 
an  empire  resting  on  more  solid  foundations,  we  mean,  the 
diversity  of  races  or  tribes, — strangers,  enemies  even  to  each 
other,  and  yet  forming  the  Arabian  nation,  or  community,— 
had  the  most  fatal  results  in  Spain.  Hither  the  various  tribes, 
ranged  under  the  standard  of  Mohammed,  seem  to  have  carried 
all  their  feuds,  their  animosities,  their  quarrels,  and  that  spirit 
of  irreconcilable  vengeance  which  distinguishes  the  Arabs  from 
every  other  nation.  This  evil  was  much  increased  by  the  impo- 
litic  measure  of  one  of  the  first  Amirs — Abu-l-khattar — who, 
shortly  after  the  conquest,  allotted  to  each  of  the  great  Arabian 
families  a  district  for  habitation.  Thence  arose  as  many  parties 
as  there  were  tribes,  always  ready  to  fly  to  arms  on  any  civil 
commotion,  and  to  add  their  individual  hatreds  to  the  general 
dissension.  Several  of  the  families,  whom  a  hostile  spirit  already 
divided  in  their  native  land,  may  be  observed,  early  after  the 
conquest,  convulsing  the  political  body  with  their  deadly  and 
interminable  feuds.  Thus,  soon  after  the  invasion,  Pelayo  and 
his  followers,  hunted  by  the  conquerors  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
dying  of  cold  and  hunger,  owed  only  their  safety  to  the  civil  war 
that  broke  out  between  the  Beni-Cahtan,  and  the  Baii-Modhar: 
to  use  the  expressions  of  an  Arabian  poet,  ‘  their  intestine 
‘  quarrels  produced  the  first  sparkles,  which,  growing  afterwardt 
*  into  a  large  fire,  consumed  the  whole  fabric  of  Islamism.’ 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  been  exempt  from 
other  evils  which  were  common  amongst  the  eastern  Arabs,  and 
which  hastened  the  dissolution  of  their  empire.  The  great  re¬ 
ligious  wars  between  the  Khalifs  and  the  descendants  of  Ali, — the 
schism  that  ensued,  the  ambitious  projects  of  so  many  innova¬ 
tors,  who  made  religion  the  mask  for  their  designs, — did  not  add 
their  weight  to  the  civil  dissensions  which  agitated  Spain ;  and 
although  the  neighbouring  country,  Africa,  was  often  convulsed 
by  the  bold  attempts  of  wild  and  enthusiastic  reformers,  who, 
assuming  a  prophetic  character,  and  followed  by  myriads  of 
fanatic  Barbars,  made  the  sword  decide  the  legitimacy  and  truth 
of  their  calling,  Spain,  under  the  wise  and  firm  admininistration 
of  the  Beni-Umeya,  was  never  exposed  to  the  disastrous  wars 
which  alike  drenched  in  blood  the  fair  regions  of  the  East  and 
the  sands  of  Africa. 

The  nature,  also,  of  the  war  waged  against  the  Christians,  and 
the  dangerous  position  of  the  Sultans  of  Cordova,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  enemies,  contributed  to  give  to  the  government  of 
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the  Spanish  Arabs  a  force  and  vigour  which  similar  institutions 
were  never  known  to  possess  in  the  East.  There,  the  feeble  relics 
of  the  Greek  empire  had  been  early  reduced  to  the  mere  walls  of 
Constantinople ;  whose  corrupt  inhabitants  could  by  no  means  be 
compared  to  the  race  of  poor  and  hardy  warriors,  who  in  Spain 
were  bound  to  rescue  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  from  the 
grasp  of  the  conqueror.  As  the  power  of  the  Christians  gradu¬ 
ally  increased,  so  did  military  science  advance  among  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  Under  the  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Umeya, 
every  wali  was  bound  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  his  province  with 
■.such  troops  as  he  could  hastily  collect.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  these  forces  being  insufficient  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  arms,  the  aljihed,  or  crusade,  was  publicly  proclaimed 
in  the  mosque,  and  every  Moslem  obliged  to  take  up  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  invaded  territory.  But  these  provisions, 
which  had  their  full  effect  while  the  Christians  were  confined 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  north,  proved  insufficient 
when  the  Kings  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  at  the  head  of  consider¬ 
able  armies,  attacked  the  undefended  parts  of  the  territory. 
This  gave  rise  to  that  military  institution,  unlike  any  thing 
to  be  found  in  the  East,  and  to  which  M.  Conde  has  not 
hesitated  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  military  orders  in  Spain.  By 
the  law  of  the  Koran  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Moslem  to 
fight  against  the  infidel ;  at  the  same  time  full  reward  is  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  martyr  who  falls  in  battle.  Devout  Mussulmen, 
anxious  to  fulfil  this  divine  precept,  and  to  gain  the  paradise 
promised  by  the  Prophet,  were  continually  repairing  to  the 
frontiers,  where  the  danger  was  the  greatest,  and  the  enemy 
in  largest  numbers.  There  they  bound  themselves  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  oath  not  to  abandon  the  post  intrusted  to  their  care, 
and  to  fulfil  scrupulously  all  the  duties  of  a  soldier  during  their 
engagement ;  which  lasted  generally  one  month  (that  of  Shaaban), 
and  not  unfrequently  extended  throughout  the  year.  Moslems  from 
Syria,  Persia,  Africa,  and  other  countries  where  infidels  were  not 
so  near  at  hand,  came  at  all  times  to  Spain,  and  enlisted  them¬ 
selves  into  this  militia  of  Islamism.  These  warriors,  to  whom  the 
guard  of  the  frontiers  was  intrusted,  were  called  rahits,  or  wr<- 
rabits,  from  similar  words  in  Arabic,  meaning  a  soldier  stationed 
on  the  frontiers ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Rabida,  which  many 
towns  and  villages  in  Spain  preserve  to  this  day,  marks  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  bodies  of  volunteers.  This  institution, 
although  introduced  in  Spain  at  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  con¬ 
quest  (for  we  see  frequent  traces  of  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury),  did  not  acquire  its  full  vigour  until  the  reign  of  Alhakem  I., 
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who  was  also  the  first  to  keep  in  pay  large  bodies  of  regular 
troops;  and  whose  body-guard,  like  the  Janissaries  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Emperors,  was  composed  of  young  Christians  taken  in 
war.  An  early  modification  seems  also  to  have  taken  place,  as 
well  in  the  warfare  as  in  the  weapons  used  by  the  Arabs;  for,  in. 
stead  of  the  light  bow,  they  adopted  the  heavy  cross-lmw  of  tlie 
Christians;  and  in  order  to  resist  the  terrible  encounter  of  the 
Gothic  men-at-arms,  they  appeared  in  the  field  of  battle  armcil 
cap-a-pie,  and  mounted  on  horses  barbed  with  steel.  A  Syrian, 
who  came  to  Spain,  and  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zamora 
(in  938),  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  Arab  cavaliers,  who, 
he  says,  ‘  covered  with  armour,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe  over 
*  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Christian  knights,  could  hardly  dis- 
‘  tinguish  friend  from  foe  in  the  thick  of  the  milted  Under  the 
administration  of  this  able  monarch,  the  navy  was  also  inateriall, 
improved,  .and  gradually  increased,  until  the  royal  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  consisted  of  300  sail,  which  were  kept  continual'y 
cruising.  This  was  not  ‘  on  account  of  their  feuds  with  the  eastern 
‘  Khalifs,  and  the  Barhary  pirates,’  as  Mr  Prescott  says;  but 
to  defend  the  coast  against  the  terrible  attacks  of  the  Scandiiia- 
vian  Vikingur,  who,  landing  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of 
booty,  spread  terror  and  desolation  along  the  maritime  districu 
of  the  Peninsula. 

How  an  empire  so  constituted,  so  often  disturbed  by  faction, 
composed  of  various  tribes,  with  no  oilier  social  ties  to  link  them 
together  but  those  of  religion  (which  lost  their  force  amidst  the 
conflicting  elements  of  civil  discord),  could  withstand,  during 
three  centuries,  the  attacks  of  both  Eianks  and  Goths,  and  arrive 
to  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  a  problem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in  that  superior  culture  and 
higher  civilisation  w'hich  placed  them  far  above  any  other  of  the 
European  nations  during  the  middle  ages.  Mr  Prescott,  after 
passing  in  review  their  literature,  touches,  although  slightly,  on 
some  of  the  branches  of  learning,  which  eiiher  were  introduced, 
or  considerably  advanced  by  them  in  Europe. 

With  this  first  fieriod  ends  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and 
the  Khalifate  ot  Cordova  vanishes  for  ever;  not,  indeed,  owing 
to  the  victories  of  the  Christians,  but  to  a  fresh  irruption  of  the 
African  tribes,  who,  having  early  embraced  Islamism,  and  shared 
the  conquests  and  the  spoils  of  the  Arabs,  snatched  away  the 
sceptre,  no  longer  in  able  hands,  and  overthrew  the  empire  ol  Cor¬ 
dova.  This  revolution,  the  causes  and  results  of  which  have  not 
been  sufiBcieutly  investigated,  transmitted  the  power  to  a  nation, 
professing,  indeed,  the  same  religion,  but  whose  origin,  manners, 
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and  language  *  were  totally  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Arabs. 
Thus,  by  a  convulsion  similar  to  that  which  destroyed  the  Lower 
Roman  Empire,  by  the  hands  of  the  Northmen,  converted  to 
Christianity,  the  Arab  propagators  of  Islamism  fell  by  the  blows 
of  their  co-religionaries,  and  their  empire  was  subverted,  in  Asia  by 
the  Turks,  in  Africa  and  Spain  by  the  Barbars. 

Neither  Conde,  nor  any  of  his  translators,  nor  the  author  of  the 
present  work,  has  adverted  to  this  transition  of  power  from  the 
(Sharkiin)  Saracens,  or  people  of  the  East,  to  the  Moghrebins, 
or  people  of  the  West.  They  have  not  properly  distinguished 
these  two  nations,  often  applying  the  name  of  Moors  to  the  first 
conquerors,  w  hile  they  honour  with  that  of  Arabs  the  miserable 
relics  who  settled  at  Granada.  No  enquiry  has  been  made 
into  the  causes  which  brought  about  that  change ;  nor  into  the 
civil  and  military  reforms  introduced  by  the  Almoravides  and 
Aloiohades  ;  and  yet  a  knowledge  of  them  is  quite  indispensable 
to  understand  the  history  of  the  times.  We  learn  from  the 
Mohammedan  writers,  that  after  the  first  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  African  conqueror  lost  his  primitive  rudeness,  and  eagerly 
followed  the  path  of  civili>ation  shown  to  him  by  the  conquered. 
During  the  sway  of  the  Almoravide  Sultans,  the  Arabs  seem  to 
have  formed  still  a  kind  of  aristocratic  body  ;  in  whose  hands  were 
placed  almost  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appointments,  as 
veil  as  the  highest  military'  posts.  The  Barbar  ISultans  protect¬ 
ed  letters,  encouraged  science,  established  civil  regulations,  en¬ 
forced  with  great  severity  the  observance  of  all  religious  duties ; 
and,  being  highly  enihusiastical,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  luxuries 
of  civilisation  and  peace,  displayed  in  the  field  an  ardour  and 
devotion  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  the  first  conquerors. 
But  it  was  too  late  :  during  the  civil  commotions  which  followed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Almanzor,  the  power  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  had  grown  to  an  alarming  extent;  and  although  ‘  the  cause 
‘of  Christian  Spain  trembled  fora  moment  in  the  balance  at  the 
‘  battle  of  las  Navas  de  Tolosa,’  (a.  D.  1  ‘2 1 2),  a  succession  of  war¬ 
like  and  able  sovereigns  of  Castile  snatched  away  the  best  pro¬ 
vinces  from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
little  kingdom  of  Granada ;  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire  in  Spain. 

More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  from  the  founda- 


•  IbnU'Haiyan,  an  Arabian  writer  who  flourished  in  the  11th  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  says  that  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  Cordova 
WM  fall  of  Africans,  who  spoke  no  other  language  but  the  rude  dialect 
of  their  tribes. 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada  by  the  Wali  Ibn-ul-Ahmar  till 
its  final  subversion.  Were  we  to  account  for  its  long  duration,  we 
should  attribute  it  rather  to  the  intestine  wars  which  absorbed  the 
entire  attention  of  the  Christian  monarchs  during  that  time,  than 
to  any  political  or  military  talents  displayed  by  the  Moorish  sove¬ 
reigns.  For,  among  the  twenty-two  kings  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Granada,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  administered  the  kingdom 
with  any  degree  of  wisdom  or  energy.  Frequent  insurrections  in 
the  capital,  and  not  uncommonly  within  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace, — factions  in  the  harem,  assassinations  of  kings  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  continual  riots  and  disturbances  created 
by  an  undisciplined  soldiery,  or  the  licentious  populace  oflhe  capi¬ 
tal, — vividly  retrace  to  our  minds  similar  scenes  which  preceded  the 
overthrow  of  the  weak  and  degraded  sultans  of  the  Mamlook  dy¬ 
nasty  in  Egypt.  The  elements,  too,  which  formed  the  Granadian 
kingdom  differed  essentially  from  those  of  the  two  preceding 
epochs ;  the  link  that  connected  together  the  east  and  the  west 
was  now  completely  broken  ;  a  few  impoverished  and  obscure  fa¬ 
milies,  which  still  boasted  of  an  Arabian  descent,  had  too  long 
been  deprived  of  any  communication  with  other  individuals  of 
their  tribes  to  preserve  any  farther  recollections  than  those  of  their 
origin ;  while  every  important  situation  in  the  state  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Zenata,  Gomarah,  Gazulah,  and 
other  African  tribes.  These  sons  of  the  desert  had  carried  into 
Spain  that  independence  of  character  and  unruliness  of  temper 
which  distinguished  their  Barbar  brethren ;  under  their  sway  the 
fair  buds  of  Arab  civilisation  did  not  altogether  perish ;  and  their 
literature,  although  it  bore  the  stamp  of  their  wild  and  roving 
habits,  once  more  shone  to  advantage.  During  this  last  period 
the  system  of  warfare  was  also  modified ;  the  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  materially  changed ;  national  and  religious  prejudices 
gradually  vanished ;  the  intercourse  with  the  Christians  became 
more  frequent ;  the  Moorish  kings  visited  the  kings  of  Castile  at 
their  court,  and  the  Christian  noblemen  resorted  to  Granada,  to 
settle  their  aff  airs  of  honour,  by  personal  encounter,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Moorish  sovereigns.  It  is  from  that  constant  collision, 
bringing  into  immediate  contact  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  North 
with  the  courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  desert,  that  sprung  the  pe¬ 
culiar  civilisation  which  illumined  the  last  days  of  the  Granadian 
empire,  and  left  visible  traces  in  the  Spanish  character. 

The  events  of  that  great  national  struggle — the  war  of  Gra¬ 
nada — are  described  by  Mr  Prescott  with  the  same  vigour  and 
elegance  of  style  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  vvork.  In 
general,  he  has  not  made  any  addition  of  g^eat  consequence  to 
the  mass  of  historical  facts  which  we  already  possess ;  he  fre- 
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quently  quotes,  it  is  true,  from  unpublished  MSS.  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Quinquagenas  by  Oviedo,  a  work  entirely 
dedicated  to  private  anecdote,  and  where  the  real  historical 'in¬ 
formation  is  very  scanty,  all  the  rest  are  in  every  body’s  hands, 
and  had  been  amply  used  by  Zurita,  Sandoval,  Mariana,  Cle- 
mencin,  and  other  Spanish  writers.  Mr  Prescott’s  merit  chiefly 
consists  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  his  materials,  in  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  which  animates  the  work,  and  in  a  clear  and 
elegant  style  that  charms  and  interests  the  reader.  He  has 
now  and  then,  by  relying  too  much  on  his  authorities,  fallen  into 
slight  mistakes :  for  instance,  he  seems  to  have  placed  almost 
implicit  reliance  on  Conde’s  work,  which,  in  the  part  respecting 
the  present  reign,  is  entirely  borrowed  either  from  Cardonne  or 
from  Marmol,  and  not  from  Arabic  sources,  as  he  pretends ;  a 
fact  which  the  Spanish  author  tacitly  owns  in  his  preface ;  for, 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  authorities  he  has  made  use  of,  he  men¬ 
tions  not  one  Moslem  writer  whose  death  did  not  precede  by  a 
century  at  least  the  taking  of  Granada.  Besides,  the  last  two 
volumes  of  Conde’s  history,  owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  author  having  died  without  giving  them  the  last  revision, 
are  full  of  errors  and  contradictions.  Following  that  writer,  he 
says,  ‘  At  this  juncture  a  division  among  the  Moors  themselves 
‘did  more  for  the  Christians  than  any  successes  of  their  own. 

‘  This  division  grew  out  of  the  vicious  system  of  polygamy  which 
*  sows  the  seeds  of  disqprd  among  those  whom  nature  and  our 
‘  happy  institutions  unite  most  closely.  The  old  King  of  Gra- 
‘  nada  had  become  so  deeply  enamoured  of  a  Greek  slave,  that 
'  the  Sultana  Zoraya,  jealous  lest  the  ofispring  of  her  rival  should 
‘  supplant  her  own  in  the  succession,  secretly  contrived  to  stir 
‘  up  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  her  husband’s  government.’ 
Now  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabs,  that  Abul 
Hassan’s  wife  was  called  Ayescha ;  Zoraya  being  the  name  of  a 
Christian  slave.  Almaccari,  an  Arabian  historian,  whom  Conde 
had  no  opportunity  to  consult  (and  whose  narrative  extends 
from  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Tarik  until  the  final  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Moriscos  in  IGlO,  while  treating  of  the  civil  wars 
which  convulsed  the  kingdom  of  Granada),  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  terms  : — ‘  The  king  had  by  his  wife  Ayescha,  the 
‘  daughter  of  his  uncle  Abu  Abdillah  Al-aisar,  two  sons,  Mo- 
‘  hammed  and  Jussuf ;  but  having  become,  towards  the  end  of 
‘  his  life,  very  much  attached  to  a  Christian  female  slave,  for 
‘  whom  he  evinced  great  predilection,  people  began  to  entertain 
‘  fears  lest  he  should  disinherit  the  sons  he  had  by  the  noble 
*  Ayescha  to  favour  those  of  his  Christian  concubine.  Hence 
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*  the  courtiers,  the  nobles,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Granada,  divided  into  two  hostile  factions,  made  war  on  each 

*  other;  some  supporting  the  Christian  and  some  the  Arab;  one 
‘  party  seizing  on  the  fortress  of  Albayzin,  the  other  keeping 
‘  possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  the  Alhambra.  During  these 

*  civil  commotions,  the  Christian  king,  Ferdinand,  was  rapidly 
‘  conquering  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  either  of  the 

*  belligerent  parties,  whose  animosity  he  excited  and  kept  up  by 
‘  means  of  secret  emissaries,  and  by  helping  one  of  the  parties 
‘  with  men,  stores,  and  provisions.’  * 

These  particulars,  which,  owitig  to  the  usual  laconism  of  the 
Mussulman  writers,  and  the  scarcity  of  historical  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  the  last  days  of  their  empire  in  Spain,  have  never  been 
sufficiently  developed,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  his¬ 
torian  ;  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  Ferdinand  took  a  more 
active  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  Granada  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  that  the  tales  and  romances  of  the  time,  and  espci- 
ally  that  delightful  book.  Las  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada,  far 
from  being  a  mere  fiction,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  are  more  or  less 
founded  upon  historical  truth.  Mr  Prescott,  in  following  the 
authority  of  Conde,  who  makes  Zoraya  an  Arab,  was  not  aware 
that  the  Spanish  author  had  only  two  pages  before  contra¬ 
dicted  his  own  statement,  by  describing  her  as  born  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Martos.  This  mis¬ 
statement,  which  Mr  Prescott  might  easily  have  avoided,  had  he 
examined  with  attention  the  accounts  of  the  Christian  writers, 
which,  in  this  part  at  least,  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
either  Cardonne’s  crude  compilation,  or  Conde’s  pretended  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  has  introduced 
much  confusion  and  vagueness  in  this  part  of  his  narrative, 
otherwise  brilliant  and  accurate. 

Mr  Prescott  has  very  properly  divided  his  work  into  two  parts  ; 
the  first  of  which,  embracing  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  the  taking  of  Granada,  is  intended 
to  show  the  reforms  introduced  by  them  in  the  internal  admi¬ 
nistration  of  their  kingdom ;  w’hile  the  second  sets  forth  the 


*  That  she  was  a  Christian  by  birth  and  not  a  Greek,  as  Mr  Prescott 
has  made  her,  is  stated  both  by  Marmol  and  Pedraza.  Besides, 
Salazar  de  Mendoza,  in  his  Chronicle  of  the  Great  Cardinal  (Book  I. 
chap.  21),  mentions  an  incursion  made  by  the  Granadians,  in  which  he 
says,  two  daughters  of  the  Governor  of  Martos  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
were  carried  to  Granada,  where  the  eldest  afterwards  became  queen,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Zorayah, 
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period  ‘  when  the  interior  organization  of  the  monarchy  having 
‘  been  completed,  the  Sputiisih  nation  entered  on  its  schemes 
‘  ot  discovery  and  conquest.’  The  first  object  of  this  second 
part  is  naturally  the  Italian  wars;  a  subject  to  which  the  author 
has  given  the  fullest  attention,  and  presenting  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties,  owing  to  the  party  spiiit  evinced  by  the  contemporary  wri¬ 
ters.  In  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  previous  to 
entering  into  the  detail  of  the  Italian  wars,  Mr  Prescott  gives 
the  following  picture  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  monarch  who,  by 
his  unseasonable  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  opened  the 
way  to  the  ^Spanish  conquests. 

‘  The  throne  of  France  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Charles  VIII.,  a 
monarch  scarcely  twenty -two  years  of  age.  His  father,  Louis  XL,  had 
given  him  an  education  not  only  unbecoming  a  great  prince,  hut  even  a 
private  gentleman.  He  would  allow  him  to  learn  no  other  Latin,  says 
Brantome,  than  his  favourite  maxim,  *  Qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit 
regnare.’  Charles  made  some  amends  for  this,  though  with  httle  judg¬ 
ment,  in  later  life,  when  left  to  his  own  disposal.  His  favourite  studies 
were  the  exploits  of  celebrated  conquerors,  of  Caesar  and  Charlemagne 
particularly,  uliich  filled  his  young  mind  with  vague  and  visionary  ideas 
of  glory.  These  dreamh  were  still  further  nourished  by  the  tourneys 
and  other  chivalrous  spectacles  of  the  age,  in  which  he  delighted,  until 
he  seems  to  have  imagined  himself  some  doughty  paladin  of  romance, 
destined  to  the  achievement  of  a  grand  and  peiilous  enterprise.  It  af¬ 
fords  some  proof  of  this  exalted  state  of  his  imagination,  that  he  gave 
his  only  son  the  name  of  Orlando,  alter  the  celebrated  hero  of  Uonces- 
valles. 

‘  Possessed  of  a  mind  thus  excited  by  chimerical  visions  of  military 
glory,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  artful  propositions  of  Sforza.  In  the 
extravagance  of  vanity,  fed  by  the  adulation  of  interested  parasites,  he 
affected  to  regard  the  enterprise  against  Naples  as  only  opening  the  way 
to  a  career  ot  more  splendid  conquests,  which  were  to  terminate  in  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  purchase  of  Andrew  Paleologus,  the  nephew  and 
heir  of  Constantine,  the  last  of  the  Csesars,  his  title  to  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire.’ — Vol.  II.,  p.  338-9. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  wild  undertaking’,  rendered 
still  more  difficult  by  the  state  of  foreign  relations, — France  being 
then  at  war  with  Germany  and  England,  and  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  Spain, — Charles  devoted  all  his  energies.  By  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  still  held 
in  mortgage  by  France  since  John  II.’s  time,  he  propitiated 
Ferdinand  ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Barcelona,  containing  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  both  monarchs  against  all 
enemies,  the  vicar  of  Christ  excepted.  It  is  generally  known 
how,  by  giving  this  clause  a  much  broader  sense  than  it  was  ever 
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known  to  possess  in  former  treaties,  where  it  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  by  representing  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a  fief 
of  the  Church,  Ferdinand  defeated  the  sole  object  which  Charles 
had  had  in  view  by  the  restitution  of  Roussillon, — namely,  his 
non-interference  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Naples  ;  and  how  Fre¬ 
deric,  assisted  by  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
expelled  the  French  from  his  dominions.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  Ferdinand’s  shrewdness  and  duplicity  ;  talents  which 
he  had  successfully  displayed  in  the  Granadian  war,  and  which 
he  now  employed  in  the  wider  field  of  European  politics. 

Two  years  after  this,  Charles  VIII.  was  no  more;  but  his 
successor  Louis  XII.  inherited  the  same  ambitious  views  with 
regard  to  Italy  which  had  formed  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of 
his  uncle’s  character.  Charles  had  invaded  Italy  at  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  whom  he  firmly  established  on  his  throne; 
Louis  now  attacked  the  usurper,  and,  conquering  the  state  of 
Milan,  took  his  place  among  the  Italian  potentates,  and  prepared 
for  a  more  successful  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

‘  Ferdinand  now  found  himself  apparently  reduced  to  the  altematire 
of  abandoning  the  prize  at  once  to  the  French  king,  or  of  making  battle 
with  him  in  defence  of  his  royal  kinsman.  The  first  of  these  two  mea¬ 
sures,  which  would  bring  a  restless  and  powerful  rival  on  the  borders  ofhis 
Sicilian  dominions,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment ;  the  latter, 
which  pledged  him  a  second  time  to  the  support  of  pretensions  hostile 
to  his  own,  was  scarcely  more  palatable.  A  tliird  expedient  suggested 
itself ;  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  as  hinted  in  the  negotiation  with 
Charles  VIII.,  by  which  means  the  Spanish  Government,  if  it  could 
not  rescue  the  whole  prize  from  the  grasp  of  Louis,  would  at  least 
divide  it  with  him.’ — Vol.  III.,  p.  66. 

This  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  treaty,  ratified  Nov.  11th, 
1300,  by  which  two  European  potentates,  to  use  our  author’swords, 
‘  coolly  carved  out  and  divided  between  them  the  entire  domi- 
‘  nions  of  a  third,  who  had  given  no  cause  for  umbrage,  and  with 
‘  whom  they  were  at  the  time  in  perfect  peace  and  amity.’  The 
principal  odium  of  the  transaction  naturally  fell  on  Ferdinand, 
who  was  a  relation  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr  Prescott’s  endeavours  to  prove  that  Ferdinand's 
right  to  the  throne,  as  derived  from  the  House  of  Aragon,  rested 
on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  those  of  the  French  monarch, 
the  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  his  part  in  the  spolia¬ 
tion. 

However,  a  treaty  like  this,  made  so  manifestly  in  contempt 
of  all  good  faith,  could  not  last  long;  and  a  rupture  having  en¬ 
sued,  the  French  were  driven  from  the  provinces  allotted  to 
them  in  the  partition ;  and  the  Spaniards  gained  possession  of  a 
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kingdom,  which  continued  to  form  a  part  of  their  monarchy  till 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  Italian  war  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  events  under  this  reign.  Among  the  advantages  which  Spain 
gained  by  her  conquest  may  be  pointed  out  the  opportunity  she 
had  of  trying  her  strength,  by  collision  with  other  powers,  on  one 
common  theatre  of  action  ;  the  commanding  position  she  acquired 
in  general  politics ;  and,  above  all,  intercourse  with  a  people  who 
had  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
By  these  means  she  was  enabled  to  take  the  first  place  among  the 
European  nations,  whose  civilisation  she  might  have  directed  had 
not  the  Inquisition  destroyed  its  fair  buds  wherever  they  opened. 

The  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  military  talents  of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  sur- 
named  the  ‘  Great  Captain,’  who  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Prescott : 

‘  More  is  known  of  the  Spanish  hero,  to  foreign  readers,  from  Florian’s 
ai'iveable  novel,  than  from  any  authentic  record  of  his  actions ;  yet 
Florian,  by  dw'elling  only  on  the  dazzling  and  popular  traits  of  his 
bero,  has  depicted  him  as  the  very  personification  of  romantic  chivalry. 
This  certainly  was  not  his  character,  which  might  be  said  to  have 
been  formed  after  a  riper  period  of  civilisation  than  the  age  of  chivalry  ; 
at  least,  it  had  none  of  the  nonsense  of  that  age — its  fanciful  vaga¬ 
ries,  reckless  adventure,  and  wild  romantic  gallantry.  His  charac¬ 
teristics  were  prudence,  coolness,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  man. 

‘  Gonzalvo  was  untainted  with  the  coarser  vices  characteristic  of  the 
time.  He  discovered  none  of  that  griping  avarice,  too  often  the  reproach 
of  his  countrymen  in  these  wars.  His  hand  and  heart  was  liberal  as  the 
day.  He  betrayed  none  of  the  cruelty  and  licentiousness  which  disgrace 
the  age  of  chivalry. 

‘  On  this  fair  character  there  remains  one  foul  reproach.  This  is  his 
breach  of  faith  in  two  memorable  instances  ;  first,  to  the  young  Duke 
of  Calabria,  and  afterwards  to  Ceesar  Borgia,  both  of  whom  he  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  their  personal  enemy,  and  in  violation  of 
his  most  solemn  pledge.  True,  it  was  in  obedience  to  his  master’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  not  to  serve  his  own  purposes  ;  and  true  also,  this  want  of 
faith  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  age :  but  history  has  no  warrant  to 
tamper  with  right  and  wrong ;  or  to  brighten  the  character  of  its  fa¬ 
vourites  by  diminishing  one  shade  of  the  abhorrence  which  attaches  to 
their  vices — they  should  rather  be  held  up  in  their  true  deformity’,  as 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  very  greatness  with  which  they  are  asso¬ 
ciated.’ — Vol.  Iir,  pp.  457-60. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  successes  which  were  thus  rapidly 
raising  Spain  to  the  first  rank  among  European  nations,  that 
country  experienced  a  fatal  shock  in  the  loss  of  one  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  most  efficaciously  to  establish  her  prosperity.  Isabella, 
whose  constitution  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  incessant  per- 
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sonal  fatigue,  and  by  the  unremitting  activity  of  her  mind,  could 
not  withstand  the  heavy  domestic  calamities  which  attended  the 
last  years  of  her  life.  She  expired  in  the  month  of  November  1504, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  ner  age,  and  thirtieth  of  her  reign. 
Her  character  and  qualities  are  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
Spanish  writers  to  have  been  of  the  most  exalted  kind :  indeed 
the  Castilian  historians,  in  their  enthusiasm  seem  rather  to  con¬ 
sider  her  as  an  angel  {como  un  angel  bojado  del  cielo)  than  as  a 
mortal.  Foreign  writers  have  not  been  so  lavish  in  their  praises. 

Isabella  was  handsome,  and  her  manners  were  gracious  and 
pleasing  ;  she  was  of  a  cheerful  but  sedate  disposition  ;  modest  in 
her  attire  and  frugal  in  her  expenditure,  although  she  was  never 
accused,  like  her  husband,  of  parsimony.  For  the  age  in  which  she 
lived  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
learning ;  she  could  read  and  write  Latin  and  Italian ;  and  her 
letters  to  her  confessor  Talavera  show  that  she  could  use  her 
native  language  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  elegance.  Inde¬ 
fatigable  in  her  application  to  public  business,  she  devoted  to  it 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently  many  hours  of 
night ;  the  warm  supporter  of  her  friends,  she  never  abandoned 
those  in  whom  she  had  placed  her  confidence  ;  she  was  magnani¬ 
mous  in  her  views,  and  in  no  instance  of  her  life  did  she  betray 
the  least  selfishness  in  thought  or  action.  Prompted  to  plans  of 
reform  by  the  natural  impulse  of  her  mind,  or  by  the  advice  of 
those  counsellors  on  whom  she  relied,  all  the  acts  of  her  admi¬ 
nistration  were  either  the  effusions  of  a  warm  heart,  or  the  result 
of  innocent  and  disinterested  views.  She  was  endowed  with 
a  greater  share  of  fortitude  and  moral  courage  than  nature  has 
granted  to  most  men.  During  the  war  of  Granada  she  often 
appeared  completely  armed  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  shared 
with  the  soldier  the  hardships  of  a  dangerous  and  long-protracted 
war.  But  the  principal  feature  in  Isabella’s  character  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  piety ;  it  was  mixed  with  all  her  sentiments ;  it  in¬ 
fluenced  all  the  acts  of  her  life ;  and  it  made  her  temper,  otherwise 
resolute  and  strong,  acquire  that  flexibility,  that  humility,  that 
devotion  towards  her  spiritual  advisers,  which  led  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  exile  of  the  Jews, — acts  which 
have  impressed  a  deep  blemish  on  her  character.  In  vain  does  Mr 
Prescott  endeavour  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  former  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  then  reigning  all  over  Europe, 
and  more  than  elsewhere  in  Spain ;  in  vain  does  he  urge  the 
sincerity  of  her  convictions,  and  the  mild  disposition  of  her  cha¬ 
racter,  which  make  all  imputations  of  cruelty  quite  inconsistent — 
in  vain  even  does  he  urge,  as  a  sort  of  palliative,  that  the  first 
powers  of  that  formidable  engine  were  not  directed  against  her 
own  Catholic  subjects,  but  against  the  Jews — and  that  she  only 
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yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  clergy,  seconded  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand's  arguments.  Still,  good  as  her  intentions  may  have  been, 
Isabella  must  always  be  considered  as  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  establishment  of  an  institution,  which  extended  its  iron  sway 
x)ver  the  greatest  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  stifling  at  their  birth 
the  conceptions  of  genius,  blighting  the  fair  buds  of  civilisation, 
and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  mistrust  of  each 
other,  and  that  want  of  union,  which  even  now  oppose  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  pacitication  and  welfare  of  the  Peninsula. 

Ferdinand’s  character  exhibits  many  points  of  contrast  with 
that  of  Isabella.  His  education  when  young  had  been  much  ne¬ 
glected.  He  was  brave,  but  his  courage  seems  to  have  been  rather 
the  effect  of  reason,  than  of  natural  impulse.  He  was  of  an  equable 
temper,  and  seldom  showed  signs  of  passion ;  his  manners  were 
courteous  and  extremely  agreeable ;  like  Isabella  he  was  tempe¬ 
rate  and  frugal  in  what  concerned  his  private  expenses ;  but  he  is 
accused,  not  without  foundation,  of  having  carried  economy,  or 
rather  parsimony,  so  far,  as  to  have  endangered  by  it  the  fate  of  his 
armies  in  Italy.  He  seldom  spent  his  time  in  frivolous  amusements ; 
during  his  whole  reign  he  directed,  by  means  of  his  secretaries 
Almazan  and  Coloma,  the  complicated  concerns  of  his  policy,  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  ambassadors  at  the  different 
foreign  courts.  Ferdinand  was  devout,  or  at  least  he  was  attached 
to  the  exterior  forms  of  religion ;  but  in  him  religion  seems  to 
have  been  a  duty  ;  w'hile  in  Isabella  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a 
law  of  her  existence.  He  is  accused  of  having  co-operated  with 
his  consort  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition ;  it  is  said 
even  that  Isabella  only  yielded  her  consent  in  conformity  with 
his  arguments ;  but  this  statement,  which  has  only  of  late  been 
made  by  the  Castilian  writers,  rests  on  no  historical  foundation 
whatsoever ;  and  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  contem¬ 
porary  historians,  either  Castilian  or  Aragonese,  who,  full  of 
Catholic  zeal,  warmly  dispute  for  their  respective  sovereigns  the 
honour  ‘  of  having,  by  the  establishment  of  the  holy  tribunal,  contri- 
‘  bated  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  from  their  dominions'  ’ 

The  reproach  of  perfidy,  so  often  brought  against  Ferdinand, 
is  of  a  more  serious  nature.  But  if  we  take  a  glance  at  the 
age  in  which  he  lived — if  we  read  with  attention  the  works  of 
Machiavelli,  ‘the  political  manual  of  the  times’ — if  we  examine 
the  character  of  the  sovereigns  who  occupied  contemporaneously 
the  thrones  of  Europe — if  we  consider  that  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.,  the  monarchs  with  whom  Ferdinand  had  most 
intercourse,  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their 
means,  provided  their  object  was  obtained — we  shall  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mr  Prescott,  namely,  ‘  that  he  played  the 
*  game  with  more  adroitness  than  his  opponents,  and  he  won  it ; 
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‘  and  that  success,  as  usual,  brought  on  him  the  reproaches  of 
*  the  losers.’ 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  acquit  Ferdinand  of  the  reproach  of  ingra¬ 
titude  towards  those  who  have  shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  his 
reign.  Indeed,  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  other  rule  to  direct  his  actions  than  his  own  interest. 
Friends  he  never  had  any,  and  he  only  estimated  men  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  services  they  could  render  him.  His  treatment 
of  the  Great  Captain, — the  hero  who,  by  his  unrivalled  talents, 
secured  victory  to  his  banners,  and  conquered  for  him  a  king- 
dom, — was  so  ungenerous  as  to  make  the  reader  suspect  that 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  brought  against  him  was  not  without 
foundation.  After  his  unceremonious  recall  from  Italy,  he  not 
only  experienced  at  court  the  most  unfriendly  rebukes,  but  Fer¬ 
dinand  went  so  far  as  to  have  his  movements  closely  watched  by 
spies,*  and  daily  reported  to  him.  His  behaviour  to  Columbus, 
who  discovered  a  new  world,  and  to  Ximenez,  the  distinguished 
prelate  who,  during  his  absence,  administered  with  a  firm  hand 
the  affairs  of  Castile,  was  equally  unworthy. 

‘  On  the  whole,’  says  Mr  Prescott,  ‘  Ferdinand’s  connexion  with 
Isabella,  while  it  retiected  infinite  glory  on  his  reign,  suggests  a  contrast 
most  unfavourable  to  his  character.  Hers  was  all  magnanimity,  disin¬ 
terestedness,  and  deep  devotion  to  the  interests  of  her  people.  His  was 
the  spirit  of  egotism.  The  circle  of  his  views  might  be  more  or  less 
expanded,  but  self  was  the  steady,  unchangeable  centre.  Her  heart 
beat  with  the  generous  sympathies  of  friendship,  and  the  purest  con¬ 
stancy  to  the  first,  the  only  object  of  her  love.  We  have  seen  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  his  sensibilities  in  other  relations.  They  were  not  more  refined 
in  this ;  and  he  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  admirable  woman  with 
whom  his  destinies  were  united,  by  indulging  in  those  vicious  gallantries 
too  generally  sanctioned  by  the  age.  Ferdinand,  in  fine,  a  shrewd  and 
politic  prince,  “  surpassing,”  as  a  French  writer,  not  his  friend,  has 
remarked,  “  all  the  statesmen  of  his  time  in  the  science  of  the  cabinet, 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  age. 
While  Isabella,  discarding  all  the  petty  artifices  of  state  policy,  and 
pursuing  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means,  stands  far  above  her 
age.”  ’ — V'ol.  HI.,  p.  480.' 

e  shall  here  conclude  by  stating,  generally,  that  Mr  Prescott's 
work  is  one  of  the  most  successful  historical  prt^uctions  of  our  time. 
Besides  the  merits  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  the  author 
posse.ssc8  one,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest — that 
is,  impartiality.  The  inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  seems  to 

•  We  have  seen  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  from  one  of  bis  agents  called 
Mangenre,  who  followed  Gonzalu  from  Losa  to  Malaga,  and  then  to 
Granada,  and  who  informs  him  of  the  most  trilling  circumstances  that 
occurred  during  the  voyage. 
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have  shaken  off  all  the  prejudices  of  ours ;  he  has  written  a  history 
without  party-spirit,  and  without  bias  of  any  sort.  In  a  word,  he 
has,  in  every  respect,  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  his¬ 
torical  literature. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  work,  Mr  Prescott  has  followed 
a  new  plan,  which  consists  in  dividing  all  the  events  of  this 
memorable  reign  into  sections  or  chapters ;  each  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  ample  notice  of  the  authors  consulted  on  the  occa¬ 
sion, — their  writings  and  character.  Thus,  we  have  several 
chapters,  forming  as  it  were  separate  treatises,  on  the  ‘  establish- 
‘  ment  of  the  Inquisition’ — on  ‘the  banishment  of  the  Jews’ — on 
‘  the  voyages  of  Columbus’ — on  ‘  the  origin,  progress,  and  deve- 
‘  lopement  of  the  Castilian  literature’ — on  ‘  the  ecclesiastical 
‘reforms  carried  into  effect  by  Cardinal  Ximenez’ — in  which 
there  is  no  mixture  of  other  collateral  incidents,  and  where  the 
reader’s  whole  attention  is  exclusively  absorbed  by  the  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject.  The  effect  of  this  plan  of  writing  history 
is  obvious  enough  ;  in  particular,  it  impresses  deeply  on  our  minds 
the  principal  events  of  a  reign.  But  does  it  not  destroy  the  unity 
and  vigour  of  history  ?  If  compelled  to  find  fault  with  Mr  Pres¬ 
cott,  we  should  say  that  he  has  rambled  too  much  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  collateral  events  ;  although  a  little  diffuseness  is  perhaps 
pardonable  in  the  history  of  a  reign,  in  which  so  intiny  causes 
concurred  to  change  the  social  and  political  face,  not  only  of 
Spain,  but  of  all  Europe — especially  when  the  subject  had  not 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  former  writers.  Certainly,  much 
that  is  new  and  interesting  may  be  gathered  from  the  author’s 
views  on  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  progress 
of  Castilian  literature,  which  the  reader  would  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  history  of  the  former  by  Llorente,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  by 
Bouterwek. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  composed 
make  it  still  more  worthy  of  our  consideration — and,  indeed,  an 
object  of  wonder.  Soon  after  his  undertaking  had  been  com¬ 
menced,  Mr  Prescott,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  was  deprivetl 
of  the  use  of  his  eyes  ;  so  that  it  was  only  with  the  assistance  of 
a  reader,  uninitiated  in  any  other  language  but  his  own,  that  the 
author  had  to  work  his  way  through  a  number  of  Castilian  folios. 
He  afterwards  procured  a  more  competent  person  to  help  him  in 
his  historical  investigations ;  and  at  last,  after  ten  years  of  assi¬ 
duous  labour,  saw  his  heroical  task  crowned  with  success. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  An  Attempt  to  Develope  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means 
of  Facts,  arranged  according  to  Place  and  Time  ;  and  hence,  to 
point  out  a  cause  Jor  the  variable  Winds,  with  the  view  to  prac¬ 
tical  use  in  Navigation.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Reid,  C.B.,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  8vo.  London:  1838.  With  an  Atlas 
of  Nine  Charts. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  prevailing  Storms  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of 
the  North  American  States.  By  William  C.  Redfield,  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  (Silliman’s  Journal,  Vol.  XX,) 

3.  Hurricane  of  August,  1831.  By  W.  C.  Redfield.  (Sil¬ 
liman’s  Jmtrnal,  Vol.  XXI.) 

4.  Observations  on  the  Hurricanes  and  Storms  of  the  IVest  In¬ 
dies,  and  the  Coast  of  the  United  States.  By  W.  C.  Red¬ 
field.  (Blunt’s  American  Coast  Pilot.  12th  Edition, 
p.  626-629.) 

5.  On  the  Gales  and  Hurricanes  of  the  Western  Atlantic.  By 
W.  C.  Redfield.  (^United  States  Naval  Magazine.) 

Tt  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  science,  and  a  reproach  to  eve^ 
civilized  Government,  that  we  know  so  little  of  meteorology 
— of  the  laws  and  perturbations  of  that  aerial  fluid  which  exists 
within  and  around  us — which  constitutes  the  pabulum  of  life ; 
and  in  which  we  should  instantly  perish,  were  it  either  polluted 
or  scantily  supplied.  Considering  the  earth’s  atmosphere  merely 
in  its  chemical  and  statical  relations,  our  knowledge  of  its  pro¬ 
perties  is  at  once  extensive  and  profound.  We  have  decomposed 
the  gaseous  mass  into  its  elements,  and  ascertained  their  sepa¬ 
rate  agencies  in  sustaining  and  destroying  life.  Its  weight,  its 
variable  density,  its  altitude,  its  action  upon  light,  its  electrical 
and  magnetical  phenomena,  its  varying  temperature,  whether  we 
ascend  from  the  earth,  or  move  to  different  points  on  its  surface, 
have  all  been  investigated  with  an  accuracy  of  result  honourable 
to  the  industry  and  genius  of  philosophers.  But,  however  great 
be  the  knowledge  which  we  have  acquired  of  our  aerial  domains, 
when  in  a  state  of  serenity  and  peace,  we  must  confess  our  utter 
ignorance  of  them  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  excitement.  When 
the  paroxysms  of  heat  and  cold  smite  the  organisations  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life — when  the  swollen  cloud  pours  down  its 
liquid  charge,  and  menaces  ns  with  a  second  deluge — when  the 
raging  tempest  sweeps  over  the  earth  with  desolating  fury,  driv¬ 
ing  beneath  the  surge,  or  whirling  into  the  air,  the  floating  or  the 
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fixed  dwellings  of  man — when  the  electric  fires,  liberated  from 
their  gaseous  prison,  shiver  the  fabrics  of  human  power,  and  rend 
even  the  solid  pavement  of  the  globe — when  the  powers  of  the 
air  are  thus  marshalled  against  him,  man  trembles  upon  his  own 
hearth,  the  slave  of  terrors  which  he  cannot  foresee,  the  sport 
of  elements  which  he  cannot  restrain,  and  the  victim  of  desola¬ 
tion  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape. 

But  though  the  profoundest  wisdom  has  been  hitherto  of  no 
avail  in  emergencies  like  these,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
whole  history  of  scientific  research  to  suppose  that  effectual  means 
may  never  be  obtained  for  protecting  life  and  property  when  thus 
endangered,  or  at  least  for  diminishing  the  hazards  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  "^I  he  philosopher  in  his  closet  has  already  done 
something  to  protect  as  well  as  to  forewarn.  The  electric 
conductor,  when  skilfully  applied,  has  performed  some  function 
of  mercy  in  guarding  our  houses  and  our  ships ;  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  barometer  and  sympiesometer,  have  doubtless  warned 
the  mariner  to  reef  his  topsails,  and  prepare  for  the  struggle 
of  the  elements.  But,  paltry  as  these  auxiliaries  are,  they  are 
almost  the  only  ones  which  unaided  science  can  supply.  It 
belonged  to  the  Governments  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
pre-eminently  to  ours,  whose  royal  and  commefcial  marine  al¬ 
most  covers  the  ocean,  to  encourage,  by  suitable  appointments 
and  high  rewards,  every  enquiry  that  could  throw  light  upon 
the  origin  and  nature  of  those  dire  catastrophes  by  which,  in  one 
day,  hundreds  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked — thousands  of  lives 
sacrificed,  and  millions  of  property  consigned  to  the  deep.  But, 
alas !  they  have  done  nothing.  Ours,  at  least,  has  no  national 
institution  to  which  they  could  intrust  such  an  enquiry ;  and  the 
cause  of  universal  humanity,  involving  the  interests  of  every 
existing  people,  and  of  every  future  generation,  is  left,  as  all 
such  causes  are,  to  the  feeble  and  isolated  exertions  of  in^vidual 
leal. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  our  species,  that  the  high  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  and  knowledge  are  not  confided  to  the  cares  of 
ephemeral  legislation.  He  who  rides  on  the  w'hirlwind  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  alleviation  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral 
evils  which  are  the  instruments  of  his  government ;  and  in  the 
last  few  years  two  or  three  individuals  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  gales  and  hurricanes  that  desolate  the  tropical 
seas,  with  a  zeal  and  success  which  the  most  sanguine  could  never 
have  anticipated.  They  have  not,  indeed,  yet  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  origin  of  these  scourges  of  the  ocean  ;  but  they 
have  determined  their  general  nature  and  character  ;  and  have 
thus  been  able  to  deduce  infallible  rules,  if  not  to  disarm  their 
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fury,  at  least  to  withdraw  us  from  their  power  :  And  if  so  much 
has  been  done  by  the  successive  labours  of  two  living  individuals 
in  the  brief  period  of  only  six  years,  what  may  we  not  expect 
to  achieve  when  meteorological  enquiries  shall  be  set  on  foot  at 
suitable  stations,  and  the  science  of  Europe  brought  to  bear  on 
the  observations  which  may  be  registered  ? 

Before  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  directed  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  individual  tempests  and  hurricanes,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  a  gale  differed  from  a  breeze  only  in  the  velocity 
of  the  air  which  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  a  hurricane  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  well  explained  when  it  was  described  as  a  wind  moving 
in  a  rectilineal  direction  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120  miles  an 
hour. 

The  first  person  who  seems  to  have  opposed  himself  to  this 
vulgar  error  was  the  late  Colonel  Capper  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  who  published,  in  1801,  a  work  On  the  IVindt 
and  Monsoons.  After  studying  all  the  circumstances  of  the  hur¬ 
ricanes  which  occurred  at  Pondicherry  and  Madras  in  17G0  and 
1773,  this  intelligent  M’riter  remarks,  that  these  circumstances, 
when  properly  considered,  positively  prove  that  the  hurricanes 
were  whirlwinds,  whose  diameter  could  not  be  more  than  120 
miles.  Colonel  Capper  was  also  aware  of  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  these  whirlwinds  had  sometimes  a  progressive  motion  ;  and 
he  not  only  states  that  ships  might  escape  beyond  their  influence 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  wind  which  blows  from  the  land;  but 
he  refers  to  the  practicability  of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  a 
ship  in  a  whirlwind,  from  the  strength  and  changes  of  the  wind, 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  enabling  the  vessel  to  resist  its  fury, 
and  escape  from  its  vortex. 

These  observations,  valuable  though  they  be,  seem  to  have 
excited  no  interest  either  in  this  or  in  other  countries ;  and  the 
next  philosopher  who  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  was 
led  to  it  by  independent  observations,  and  in  the  course  of  more 
extensive  meteorological  enquiries.  Mr  W.  C.  lledfield  of  New 
York,  whose  position  on  the  Atlantic  coast  gave  him  the  finest 
opportunities  not  only  of  observing  the  phenomena,  but  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  details  of  individual  storms,  was  led  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  Colonel  Capper,  that  the  hurricanes  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  like  those  of  the  East,  were  great  whirlwinds.  He  found 
also,  what  had  been  merely  hinted  at  by  Colonel  Capper,  that 
the  whole  of  the  revolving  mass  of  atmosphere  advanced  with  a 
progressive  motion  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  and  hence  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  the.  direction  of  the  wind  at  a  particular 
place  forms  no  part  of  the  essential  character  of  the  storm,  and  is  in 
all  cases  compounded  of  both  the  restive  and  progressive  velocities 
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of  the  storm  in  the  mean  ratio  of  these  velocities.  Mr  Redfield 
was  conducted  to  these  ffcneralisations  by  the  study  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  September  1821  ;  but  in  order  to  corroborate  his  views, 
he  has  taken  the  more  recent  hurricane  of  the  17th  August,  1830, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  he  has  exhibited  its  character,  and  traced 
its  path  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  deduced  from  a  diligent  col¬ 
lation  of  accounts  from  more  than  seventy  different  localities. 

Interesting  as  these  details  are,  our  limits  will  only  permit  us 
to  giv'e  a  few  of  the  leading  facts,  along  w  ith  the  results  at  which 
Mr  Redfield  has  arrived.  The  hurricane  of  1830  seems  to  have 
commenced  at  St  Thomas  on  the  1 2th  of  August  at  midnight ; 
and,  continuing  its  course  along  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  coast 
of  Florida,  it  passed  along  the  American  shores,  and  terminated 
its  devastations  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  St  Pierre,  in  long. 
57®  west,  and  lat.  43°  north.  It  performed  this  long  journey  in 
about  six  days,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  sex'enteen  geographi¬ 
cal  miles  per  hour.  The  general  width  of  the  tract,  which  was 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  hurricane,  was  from  .500  to  000 
miles  ;  but  the  width  of  the  tract  where  the  hurricane  was  severe 
was  only  from  150  to  2.50  miles.  The  duration  of  the  most 
violent  portion  of  the  storm  at  the  several  points  over  which  it 
passed,  was  from  seven  to  twelve  hours,  and  the  rate  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  Island  of  St  Thomas  to  its  termination  beyond 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per 
hour. 

The  rotative  character  of  this  storm,  which  always  moves 
from  right  to  left^  is  amply  proved  by  tbe  varying  directions  of  the 
wind  at  the  different  points  of  its  path ;  but  a  striking  evidence 
of  this  was  exhibited  in  its  action  on  two  outward  bound  Euro¬ 
pean  ships,  the  Illinois  and  the  Britannia,  On  the  15th  August, 
the  Illinois  experienced  the  swell  which  preceded  the  hurricane 
advancing  from  the  south  ;  but  as  the  ship  had  a  fair  wind  and 
was  impelled  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  the  storm  lost  time  by 
making  a  detour  towards  Charlestown  and  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
the  ship  outran  the  swell ;  but  on  the  17th,  she  was  overtaken  by 
the  hurricane  blowing  furiously  from  the  souths  whilst  at  the  same 
moment  it  was  unroofing  houses  at  New  York  from  the  north¬ 
east.  The  Britannia,  which  left  New  York  in  fine  weather  on 
the  16th,  met  the  hurricane  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  having  the 
wind  first  at  north-east,  then  E.N.E.,  and  after  midnight  from 
the  south-east. 

After  describing  other  hurricanes  which  lead  him  to  the  same 
conclusions,  Mr  Redfield  remarks  that  their  axis  of  revolution, 
or  gyral  axis  as  be  calls  it,  is  probably  inclined  in  the  direction 
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of  its  progress.  This  inclination  he  ascribes  to  the  retardation  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  revolving  mass  by  the  resistance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  more  elevated  parts  will  be 
inclined  forward,  and  overrun  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
more  quiet  atmosphere  which  lies  near  the  surface.  Hence  we  see 
the  reason  why  vessels  at  sea  sometimes  encounter  the  sudden 
violence  of  these  winds  upon  their  lofty  sails  and  spars,  when  all 
upon  the  deck  is  quiet. 

One  of  the  most  important  deductions  which  Mr  Redfield  has 
made  from  the  facts  and  illustrations  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  produce  a  fall  in  the  baro- 
meter  at  places  to  which  a  hurricane  is  approaching,  or  more 
immediately  under  its  influence.  This  effect  he  ascribes  to  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  the  immense  revolving  mass  of  atmosphere 
which  constitutes  a  storm.  This  centrifugal  action  must  expand 
and  spread  out  the  stratum  of  atmosphere  subject  to  its  influence; 
and  towards  the  vortex  or  centre  of  rotation  must  flatten  and 
depress  the  stratum  so  as  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  column  which  presses  on  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.* 
Mr  Redfield  also  conceives  that  whatever  be  the  upward  limit  of 
the  revolving  mass,  the  effect  of  its  depression  must  be  to  lower 
the  cold  stratum  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  particularly  towards 
the  more  central  portions  of  the  storm ;  and  by  thus  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  the  humid  stratum  of  the  surface,  to  produce  a 
permanent  and  continuous  stratum  of  clouds,  with  an  abundant 
precipitation  of  rain,  or  a  deposition  of  ‘  congelated’  vapours, 
according  to  the  state  of  temperature  in  the  lower  region. 

From  these  views  Mr  Redfield  is  led  to  speculate  on  the  cause 
of  the  hurricanes  which  prevail  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  con¬ 
ceives  that  they  ‘  originate  in  detached  and  gyrating  portions  of 

*  the  northern  margin  of  the  trade  winds,  occasioned  by  the 
‘  oblique  obstruction  which  is  opposed  by  the  islands  to  the 

*  direct  progress  of  this  part  of  the  trades,  or  to  the  falling  in  of 
‘  the  northerly  or  eddy  wind  from  the  .American  coast  upon  the 

*  trades,  or  to  both  these  causes  combined.’ 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  first  and  most  important  memoir 
of  Mr  Redfield.  The  second  paper  contains  a  very  short  notice 
of  the  hurricane  which,  after  raging  with  great  violence  at  Bar- 
badoes  on  the  night  of  the  10th  August,  1831,  passed  over  St 


*  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  always 
rises  again  during  the  passage  of  the  last  portion  of  the  gale,  and  reaches 
its  greatest  eleration  after  the  storm  has  passed. 
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Lucia,  St  Dominpro,  and  Cuba,  and  reached  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  about  30°  of  N.  lat.  where  it  raged 
simultaneously  at  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  Here 
it  entered  upon  the  territories  of  the  adjoining  states,  where  it 
must  have  encountered  the  mountain  region  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
and  was  perhaps  disorganized  by  the  resistance  which  these  ele¬ 
vations  otfered  to  its  progress.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
caused  heavy  rains  over  a  large  extent  of  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  if  its  peculiar  action  was  continued 
beyond  New  Orleans,  it  must  have  been  confined  to  the  higher 
atmosphere,  as  no  violent  effects  were  produced  at  the  surface 
nearer  than  the  southern  states.  This  hurricane,  which  revolved 
from  right  to  left,  passed  over  a  distance  of  2000  nautical  miles 
in  about  150  hours,  which  gives  an  average  velocity  of  more  than 
13^  miles  an  hour.  The  rotative  character  of  this  storm  was  finely 
exemplified  in  the  effects  which  it  produced  at  Barbadoes.  'I'he 
trees  which  it  uprooted  near  the  northern  coast  lay  from  NNW. 
to  SSE.,  having  been  thrown  down  by  a  northerly  wind  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  storm,  while  in  the  interior  and  some  other 

Earts  of  the  island,  they  were  found  to  lie  from  south  to  north, 
aving  been  prostrated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  gale. 

In  his  third  Memoir,  Mr  Redfield  directs  our  attention  to  the 
different  points  which  he  considers  as  established  in  reference  to 
the  principal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  which  constitute  a 
hurricane.  The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  his  obser¬ 
vations. 

1.  'rhe  severest  hurricanes  originate  in  tropical  latitudes  to  the 
North  or  East  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

2.  They  cover  simultaneously  an  extent  of  surface  from  1 00 
to  500  miles  in  diameter,  acting  with  diminished  violence  towards 
the  exterior,  and  increased  energy  towards  the  interior  of  that 
space. 

3.  South  of  the  parallel  of  30°  these  storms  pursue  towards  the 
West  a  track  inclined  gradually  to  the  North  till  it  approaches 
30°,  where  their  course  changes  abruptly  to  the  North  and 
Eastward,  the  track  continuing  to  incline  gradually  to  the  East, 
towards  which  point  they  advance  with  an  accelerated  velocity. 

4.  The  duration  of  a  storm  depends  on  its  extent  and  velocity, 
and  storms  of  smaller  extent  even  with  greater  rapidity  than 
larger  ones. 

5.  The  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind  in  a  hurricane  are 
found  not  to  be  in  the  direction  of  its  progress. 

6.  In  their  Westward  course,  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the 
commencement  is  from  a  Northern  quarter,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  gale,  from  a  Southern  quarter  of  the  horizon. 
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7.  In  their  Northward  and  Eastward  course,  the  hurricane 
begins  with  the  wind  from  an  Eastern  or  Southern  quarter,  and 
terminates  with  the  wind  from  a  Western  quarter. 

8.  North  of  30°,  and  on  the  portion  of  the  track  furthest  from 
the  American  coast,  the  hurricane  begins  with  a  Southerly  wind, 
which,  as  the  storm  comes  over,  veers  gradually  to  the  Westward, 
where  it  terminates. 

9.  Along  the  central  portion  of  the  track  in  the  same  latitude 
the  wind  commences  from  a  point  near  to  South-East,  but  after 
a  certain  period  changes  suddenly  to  a  point  almost  directly  oppo- 
site  to  that  from  which  it  had  been  blowing ;  from  which  opposite 
quarter  it  blows  with  equal  violence  till  the  storm  has  passed. 
Under  this  central  portion  the  greatest  fall  of  the  barometer 
takes  place,  the  mercury  rising  a  short  time  previous  to  the  change 
of  wind. 

10.  On  the  portion  of  the  track  nearest  the  American  coast, 
or  furthest  inland,  if  the  storm  reaches  the  land,  the  wind  begins 
from  a  more  Eastern  or  North-Eastern  point,  and  afterwards  veers 
more  or  less  gradually  by  North  to  a  North-Western  or  Heslerli/ 
quarter,  where  it  terminates. 

11.  From  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  great  body  of  the 
storm  whirls  in  a  horizontal  circuit  round  a  vertical  or  somewhat 
inclined  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  carried  onward  with  the  storm, 
and  that  the  direction  of  this  rotation  is  from  Right  to  Left. 

12.  The  Barometer  in  all  latitudes  sinks  under  the  first  half 
of  the  storm  in  everj’-  part  of  its  track  except,  perhaps,  its  e.\- 
treme  northern  margin,  and  thus  affords  the  earliest  and  nearest 
indication  of  the  approaching  tempest.  The  Barometer  again 
rises  during  the  passage  of  the  last  portion  of  the  gale. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  enquire  what  are  the  jihenomenn 
which  take  place  within  the  vortex,  or  in  the  axis  of  the  revolv¬ 
ing  storm.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  heart  of  a  storm  or 
hurricane  in  the  open  sea  violent  flaws  or  gusts  of  wind  alternate 
with  Itdls  and  remissions  of  its  violence  ;  and  here  Mr  Kedfield 
conceives  that  the  vortex  or  rotative  axis  of  a  violent  gale,  or  hur¬ 
ricane,  oscillates  in  its  course  with  considerable  rapidity  in  a  moving 
circuit  of  moderate  extent  near  the  centre  of  the  hurricane ;  and  he 
conjectures  .that  such  an  eccentric  movement  of  the  vorte.v 
may  be  essential  to  the  continued  activity  or  force  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane. 

The  fourth  and  last  Memoir  of  Mr  Bedfield  has  for  its  object 
the  illustration  of  his  preceding  labours,  by  delineating,  on  a  chart 
the  route  of  several  storms  and  hurricanes,  as  derived  from 
numerous  accounts  of  them  in  his  possession,  by  which  their 
progress  is  specifically  identified  from  day  to  day  during  that 
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part  of  their  route  which  appears  on  the  chart.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  storms  thus  projected. 

1.  The  hurricane  which  visited  Trinidad,  Tobago,  and  Gre¬ 
nada  on  the  23d  of  June  1831. 

2.  The  hurricane  of  the  lOth  August  1831,  already  referred 
to. 

3.  The  hurricane  which  passed  over  the  Westward  Islands  on 
the  17th  August  1827,  and  terminated  about  Sable  Island  and 
Porpoise  Bank  on  the  27th ;  having  travelled  over  3000  nautical 
miles  in  about  eleven  days  at  the  average  rate  of  about  eleven 
miles  an  hour. 

4. *  The  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Windward  Islands 
on  the  3d  September  1804,  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  4th, 
Turk’s  Island  on  the  5th,  the  Bahamas  on  the  6th,  the  Coast  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolines  on  the  7th,  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Bays,  and  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  on  the  8th, 
and  the  States  of  Massachussets,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine  on 
the  9th ;  becoming  a  violent  snow-storm  in  the  highlands  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  performed  a  journey  of  2200  miles  in  about 
six  days,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  15^  miles  per  hour. 

5.  The  hurricane  wnich  ravaged  Antigua,  Nevis,  and  St  Kitts 
on  the  night  of  August  12th,  1835,  and  reached  Metamora  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico  on  the  18th,  after  passing  over  St  Thomas, 
St  Domingo,  and  Cuba.  Its  velocity  was  15^  miles  per  hour, 
having  moved  through  2,200  miles  in  six  days. 

6.  This  is  the  memorable  gale  of  the  12th  August  1830,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to.  It  visited  St  Thomas  on  the  12th,  and  reached 
the  Porpoise  and  Newfoundland  Banks  on  the  19th,  having 
travelled  through  more  than  3000  nautical  miles,  with  an  average 
rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

7.  This  hurricane,  which  swept  over  the  Atlantic  in  1830,  was 
encountered  to  the  north  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  passed 
along  a  more  eastern  route  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  reached  the 
Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  on  the  2d  of  October,  after  having 
caused  great  damage  and  destruction  to  the  many  vessels  w’hich 
occupied  its  widely  extended  track.  The  length  of  its  route  is 
about  1800  miles,  and  its  average  velocity  twenty-five  miles  per 
hour. 

8.  Is  the  path  of  a  much  smaller,  but  more  violent  hurricane, 
which  was  encountered  off  Turk’s  Island  on  the  1st  September 
1821,  and  reached  the  State  of  Maine,  having  passed  over  1800 
miles  in  sixty  hours,  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

*  This  is,  by  an  oversight  of  Mr  Redfield,  described  as  No.  V.  in  the 
text ;  while  No.  V.  is  described  as  No.  IV.  We  follow  the  chart. 
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9.  A  violent  and  extensive  hurricane,  which  was  encountered 
north  of  Turk’s  Island,  on  the  22d  Ax^ust  1830,  passed  north 
of  the  Bahamas  on  the  23d,  and  was  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th.  A  great  deal  of  damage  was 
done  on  the  ocean  by  this  storm,  but  it  scarcely  reached  the  Ame¬ 
rican  shores.  It  appears  to  have  moved  more  slowly  than  other 
storms. 

1 0.  Is  the  course  of  a  violent  hurricane  and  snow-storm  on  the 
5th  and  6th  December,  which  swept  along  the  American  coast 
from  the  latitude  of  30’’. 

11.  Is  a  portion  of  the  general  route  of  the  violent  inland 
storm,  which  swept  over  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  1 1th 
of  November  1835. 

After  some  general  remarks  on  these  hurricanes,  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice,  Mr  Redfield  makes  the  follov- 
ing  observations : — 

‘  It  will  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  track  of  most  of  these  hurri- 
canes,  as  presented  on  the  chart,  appears  to  form  part  of  an  elliptical  «r 
parabolic  circuit,  and  this  will  be  more  obvious  if  we  make  correction  h 
each  case  for  the  slight  distortion  of  the  apparent  course  in  the  highn 
latitudes  which  is  produced  by  the  plane  projection.  We  are  also  struck 
with  the  fact  that  the  vertex  of  the  curve  is  uniformly  found  in  or  nw 
the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  lu  connexion  with  this  fact,  it  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  latitude  of  30“  marks  the  exernal  limit  of  the  trade  windi 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  prove  irrelevant  to 
notice  even  further,  that,  by  the  parallel  of  30°,  the  surface  area,  as  well 
as  the  atmosphere,  of  each  hemisphere,  is  equally  divided,  the  area  be¬ 
tween  this  latitude  and  the  equator  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  between  the  same  latitude  and  the  pole.' 

Independent  of  the  scientific  interest  which  is  attached  to  en¬ 
quiries  such  as  these  we  have  been  considering,  they  deeply  in¬ 
volve  the  still  higher  interests  of  humanity.  Mr  Redfield  has, 
therefore,  laboured  to  deduce  some  practical  rules  by  which  the 
unfortunate  mariner  may  extricate  himself,  with  the  least  hazard, 
from  the  impending  calamities  of  a  hurricane.  These  rules  will, 
of  course,  admit  of  continual  improvement  and  extension,  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms  becomes  more  complete ;  but  it  is 
a  great  step  in  the  march  of  science  to  be  able  to  hold  out  to 
humanity  even  the  faintest  hope  of  escaping  from  risks  the  most 
imminent,  and  from  dangers  the  most  appalling. 

‘  1.  A  vessel  bound  to  the  eastward  between  the  latitudes  of  32°  and 
45°  in  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic,  on  being  overtaken  by  a  gale 
which  commences  blowing  from  any  point  to  the  eastward  of  SE.  or 
ESE.,  may  avoid  some  portion  of  its  violence,  by  putting  her  head  to 
the  northward,  and  when  the  gale  has  veered  sufficiently  in  the  same 
direction,  may  safely  resume  her  course.  But  by  standing  to  the  south- 
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ward,  under  like  circumstances^  she  will  probably  fall  into  the  heart  of 
the  storm. 

<  2.  In  the  same  region,  vessels,  on  taking  a  gale  from  SEl.,  or  points  near 
thereto,  will  probably  soon  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  storm, 
and  after  its  first  fury  is  spent,  may  expect  its  recurrence  from  the  oppo* 
site  quarter.  The  most  promising  mode  of  mitigating  its  violence,  and 
at  the  same  time  shortening  its  duration  is,  to  stand  to  the  southward 
upon  the  wind,  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  or  possible ;  and  if  the  move¬ 
ment  succeeds,  the  wind  will  gradually  head  you  off  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  heave-to,  put  your  head  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  if  the  wind  does  not  veer,  be  prepared  for  a  blast  from  the 
north-west. 

‘  3.  In  the  same  latitudes,  a  vessel  scudding  in  a  gale  with  the  wind  at 
east  or  north-east,  shortens  its  duration.  On  the  contrary,  a  vessel 
Kudding  before  a  south-westerly,  or  westerly  gale,  will  thereby  increase 
its  duration. 

‘  4.  A  vessel  which  is  pursuing  her  course  to  the  westward  or  south- 
westward,  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic,  meets  the  storms  in  their  course, 
and  thereby  shortens  the  periods  of  their  occurrence ;  and  will  encounter 
more  gales  in  an  equal  number  of  days  than  if  stationary,  or  sailing  in  a 
different  direction. 

*  5.  On  the  other  hand,  vessels  while  sailing  to  tbe  eastward,  or  north¬ 
eastward,  or  in  the  course  of  the  storms,  will  lengthen  the  periods  be¬ 
tween  their  occurrence,  and  consequently  experience  them  less  frequently 
than  vessels  sailing  on  a  different  course.  The  difference  of  exposure 
which  results  from  these  opposite  courses,  on  the  American  coast,  may 
in  most  cases  be  estimated  as  nearly  two  to  one. 

‘  6.  The  hazard  from  casualties,  and  of  consequence  the  value  of  insur¬ 
ance,  is  enhanced  or  diminished  by  the  direction  of  the  passage,  as  shown 
under  the  last  two  heads. 

‘  7.  As  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  winds  and  weather  in  these  lati¬ 
tudes  often  corresponds  to  the  phases  which  are  exhibited  by  the  storms 
as  before  described,  a  correct  opinion,  founded  upon  this  resemblance 
can  often  be  formed  of  tbe  approaching  changes  of  wind  and  weather, 
which  may  be  highly  useful  to  the  observing  navigator. 

‘  8.  A  due  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  will  in¬ 
spire  additional  confidence  in  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  and  these 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  even  should  the  fall  of  the  mercury  be  unat¬ 
tended  by  any  appearances  of  violence  in  tbe  weather,  as  the  other  side 
of  tbe  gale  will  be  pretty  sure  to  take  effect,  and  often  in  a  manner  so 
sudden  and  violent  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  its  previous  forbear- 
uce.  Not  tbe  least  reliance,  however,  should  be  placed  upon  the  prog¬ 
nostics  which  are  usually  attached  to  the  scale  of  the  barometer,  such  as 
tel  fair,  fair,  change,  rain,  ^c.,  as  in  this  region,  at  least,  they  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  this  valuable  instrument  into  discredit.  It 
is  the  mere  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  which  chiefiy  deserves 
attention,  and  not  its  conformity  to  a  particular  point  in  the  scale  of 
elevation. 

*  9.  These  practical  inferences  apply  in  terms,  chiefly  to  storms  which 
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hare  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  30th  degree  of  latitude  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coast,  but  with  the  necessary  modification  as  to  the  point  of  the 
2'  compass,  which  results  from  the  westerly  course  pursued  by  the  storm 

: '  while  in  the  lower  latitudes,  are  for  the  most  part  equally  applicable  to 

I  the  storms  and  hurricanes  which  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  and  south  of 

i|’  the  parallel  of  30°.  As  the  marked  occurrence  of  tempestuous  weather 

I  is  here  less  frequent)  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  the  point  of 

r:  direction  in  cases  which  are  otherwise  analogous,  is,  in  the  West  Indian 

^  seas,  about  ten  or  twelve  points  of  the  compass  more  to  the  left  than  on 

^  the  coast  of  the  United  States  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 

i  ‘  Vicissitudes  of  winds  and  weather  on  this  coast,  which  do  not  con- 

J  form  to  the  foregoing  specifications,  are  more  frequent  in  April,  May, 

and  June,  than  in  other  months. 

I  ‘  Easterly  or  southerly  winds,  under  which  the  barometer  rises  or  main¬ 

tains  its  elevation,  are  not  of  a  gyratory  or  stormy  character ;  but  such 
f  winds  frequently  terminate  in  the  falling  of  the  barometer,  and  the  osnal 

phenomena  of  an  easterly  storm.’ 

S  Mr  Uedfield  concludes  these  valuable  observations  by  stating 

it  as  his  opinion  (an  opinion  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
'  recur),  that  the  great  circuits  of  wind  of  which  the  trade  winds 

form  an  integral  part,  are  nearly  uniform  in  all  the  great  oceanic 
basins  ;  and  that  the  course  of  these  circuits,  and  of  their  stormy 
■;  gyrations,  t«,  in  Me  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  a  Counter  Direc- 

i  TioN  to  those  in  the  Northern  one,  producing  a  corresponding 

'  difference  in  the  general  phases  of  storms  and  winds  in  the  two 

t  hemispheres. 

From  the  investigations  of  this  Transatlantic  observer,  we  now 
I  pass  to  those  of  our  countryman,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Reid,  "who  has 

f  pursued  the  enquiry  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ability.  His  atten- 

tion  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  in  consequence  of  his  hanng 
^  been  employed  officially  at  Barbadoes  in  re-establishing  the  Go- 

j  vernment  Buildings,  blown  down  by  the  hurricane  of  1 83 1 ;  in  which 

|>  1477  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  short  space  of  seven  hours. 

!  In  order  to  learn  something  of  the  causes  and  modes  of  action  of 

*  these  violent  gales,  he  searched  every  where  for  accounts  of  pre¬ 
vious  storms,  and  w'as  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  Memoirs  of 

^  Mr  Redfield,  which  we  have  above  analyzed.  Impressed  with  the 

*  belief  that  Mr  Redfield’s  views  were  correct.  Colonel  Reid  deler- 

I  mined  to  verify  them  by  making  charts  on  a  large  scale,  and  lay¬ 

ing  down  the  different  reports  of  the  wind  at  points  given  in  Mr 
Redfield’s  Memoirs ;  and  the  more  accurately  this  was  done,  the 
i  more  did  the  tracks  approximate  to  those  of  a  progressive  whirl¬ 

wind.  But  Colonel  Reid  was  not  content  with  thus  revising  in 
a  more  accurate  projection  the  labours  of  his  predecessor.  He  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Admiralty  the  logs  of  British  ships  that  had  been 
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navigating  the  hurricane  region,  and  by  combining  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  they  contained  with  those  made  on  land,  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  group  the  varying  phenomena  of  different  storms ;  to 
place  beyond  a  doubt  their  rotatory  and  progressive  character,  as 
described  by  Redfield ;  to  ascertain  that  they  derive  their  destruc¬ 
tive  power  from  their  rotatory  force;  and  to  confirm  the  sagacious 
conjecture  of  the  American  philosopher  that  the  storms  in  south-- 
ern  latitudes  would  be  found  to  revolve  in  a  contrary  direction 
(namely  from  left  to  right),  to  that  which  they  take  in  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  these  discussions,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  a  West  India  hurri¬ 
cane,  by  combining  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  description 
which  Colonel  lleid  has  given  of  the  Barbadoes  hurricane  of 
1831.  In  passing  from  Barbadoes  to  St  Vincent  this  hurricane 
moved  only  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Before  it  reached 
St  Vincent  Mr  Simons  observed  a  cloud  to  the  north  of  him  so 
threatening  in  its  aspect,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
alarming  during  his  residence  of  forty  years  in  the  tropics ;  and 
he  informed  Colonel  lleid  that  it  appeared  of  an  olive-green  co¬ 
lour.  Mr  Simons  hastened  home,  and  by  nailing  up  his  doors 
and  windows  saved  his  house  from  the  general  calamity.  The 
water  of  the  sea  was  raised  to  such  a  height  in  Kingston  bay  as 
to  flood  the  streets,  and  several  buildings  in  Fort  Charlotte  were 
unroofed,  and  others  blown  down.  The  most  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon,  however,  which  took  place  at  St  Vincent  was  the 
effect  of  the  storm  on  the  extensive  forest  with  which  a  great  part 
of  the  island  is  eovered.  A  large  portion  of  the  trees  at  its  northern 
extremity  were  killed  without  being  blown  down.  These  trees 
were  frequently  examined  by  Colonel  Reid  in  1832;  and  they 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  killed,  not  by  the  wind,  but  by 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  electric  matter  rendered  active 
during  the  storm.  This  exhibition  of  electric  fire  seems  to  be  a 
common  accompaniment  of  violent  hurricanes ;  and  during  that 
of  1671  the  lightning  is  described  as  darting,  not  with  its  usual 
short-lived  flashes,  but  in  rapid  flames,  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  ascending  to  the  upper  air.  During  the 
paroxysm  of  the  storm  of  1831,  two  negroes  at  Barbadoes  were 
greatly  terrified  by  sparks  of  electricity  passing  off  from  one  of 
them.  This  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Coddrington  College, 
where  the  hut  of  the  negroes  having  been  just  blown  down  they 
were  supporting  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  main  building*.  Another  remarkable  phenomenon  accom¬ 
panied  this  hurricane.  In  consequence  of  the  sea  breaking  conti- 
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nualiy  over  the  cliff  at  the  north  point,  a  height  of  seventy  feet, 
the  spray  was  carried  inland  by  the  wind  for  many  miles,  and  it 
rained  salt  water  in  all  parts  of  the  country.*  The  fresh-water 
fish  in  the  ponds  of  Major  Leacock  were  all  killed,  and  at  Bright 
Hall,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  point,  the 
water  in  the  ponds  continued  salt  for  many  days  after  the 
storm. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  elements,  which  constituted  the 
paroxysm  of  the  hurricane  of  Barbadoes,  was  ushered  in  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  with  variable  squalls  of  wind 
and  rain,  with  intervening  calms.  About  four  p.  m.  a  dismal 
darkness  brooded  around ;  and  towards  the  zenith  there  was  an 
obscure  circle  of  imperfect  light  subtending  an  angle  of  35®  or 
40®.  The  following  description  of  the  storm,  given  by  Colonel 
Reid,  was  published  at  Bridgetown,  immediately  after  the 
event : — 

‘  After  midnight  the  continued  dashing  of  the  lightning  was  awfollr 
grand,  and  a  gale  blew  fiercely  from  the  north  and  north-east ;  but  at 
one  A.M.  on  the  11th  of  August,  the  tempestuous  rage  of  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  storm,  which  at  one  time  blew  from  the  north-east,  suddenij 
shifted  from  that  quarter,  and  burst  from  the  north-west  and  hitermediaU 
points.  The  upper  regions  were  from  this  time  illuminated  by  incessant 
lightning ;  but  the  quivering  sheet  of  blaze  was  surpassed  in  brilliancj 
by  the  darts  of  electric  fire  which  were  exploded  in  every  direction.  At 
a  little  after  two,  the  astounding  roar  of  the  hurricane,  which  rushed 
from  the  north-west,  cannot  be  described  by  language.  About  three  the 
wind  occasionally  abated,  but  intervening  gusts  proceeded  from  the  south¬ 
west,  the  west,  and  west-north-west,  with  accumulated  fury. 

<  The  lightning  also  having  ceased,  for  a  few  moments  only  at  a  time, 
the  blackness  in  which  the  town  was  enveloped  was  inexpressibly  awful. 
Fiery  meteors  were  presently  seen  falling  from  the  heavens;  one  in 
particular,  of  a  globular  form,  and  a  deep  red  hue,  was  observed  by  the 
writer  to  descend  perpendicularly  from  a  vast  height.  It  evidently  fell 
by  its  specific  gravity,  and  was  not  shot  or  propelled  by  any  extraneous 
force.  On  approaching  the  earth  with  accelerated  motion,  it  assumed  a 
dazzling  whiteness  and  an  elongated  form,  and  dashing  to  the  ground  it 
splashed  around  in  the  same  manner  as  melted  metal  would  have  done, 
and  was  instantly  extinct.  In  shape  and  size  it  appeared  much  like  a 


*  It  is  probable  that  what  is  called  rain  was  only  vesicles  of  salt¬ 
water.  During  the  violent  north-east  winds  which  dash  the  sea  upon  the 
rocky  coast  at  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  the  spray  is  carried  over  the  city 
in  the  form  of  vesicles  or  foam,  which,  when  it  strikes  the  windows,  or 
lights  upon  the  ground,  exhibits  its  true  character  from  the  rings  of  salt 
saline  matter  which  remain  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
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common  barrel  shade ;  its  brilliancy,  and  the  spattering  of  its  particles 
on  meeting  the  earth,  gave  it  the  resemblance  of  a  body  of  quicksilver  of 
equal  bulk.  A  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  deafening  noise  of  the  wind  sank  to  a  distant  roar,  and  the  light¬ 
ning,  which  from  midnight  bad  flashed  and  darted  forkedly  with  few  and 
but  momentary  intermissions,  now,  for  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  minute, 
played  frightfully  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  The  vast  body  of 
vapour  appeared  to  touch  the  houses,  and  issued  downward  flaming  blazes, 
which  were  nimbly  returned  from  the  earth  upward. 

‘  The  moment  after  this  singular  alternation  of  lightning,  the  hurri¬ 
cane  again  burst  from  the  western  points  with  violence  prodigious  beyond 
description,  hurling  before  it  thousands  of  missiles — the  fragments  of 
every  unsheltered  structure  of  human  art.  The  strongest  bouses  were 
caused  to  vibrate  to  their  foundations,  and  the  surface  of  the  very  earth 
trembled  as  the  destroyer  raged  over  it.  No  thunder  was  at  any  time 
distinctly  heard.  The  horrible  roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind,  the  noise  of 
the  ocean — whose  frightful  waves  threatened  the  town  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  that  the  other  elements  might  spare — the  clattering  of  tiles, 
the  falling  of  roofs  and  walls,  and  the  combination  of  a  thousand  other 
sounds,  formed  a  hideous  and  appalling  din.  No  adequate  idea  of  the 
sensations  which  then  distracted  and  confounded  the  faculties,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  conveyed  to  those  who  were  distant  from  the  scene  of  terror. 

*  After  five  o’clock,  the  storm,  now  and  then  for  a  few  moments  abating, 
made  clearly  audible  the  falling  of  tiles  and  building  materials,  which,  by 
the  last  gust,  had  probably  been  carried  to  a  lofty  height. 

*  As  soon  as  dawn  rendered  outward  objects  visible,  the  writer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  wharf.  The  rain  was  driven  with  such  force  as  to  injure 
the  skin.  The  prospect  was  majestic  beyond  description.  The  gigantic 
waves  rolling  onwards,  seemed  as  if  they  would  defy  all  obstruction ;  yet  as 
they  broke  over  the  careenage  they  seemed  to  be  lost,  the  surface  of  it 
being  entirely  covered  with  floating  wrecks  of  every  description.  It  was 
an  undulating  body  of  lumber — shingles,  staves,  barrels,  trusses  of  hay, 
and  every  kind  of  merchandise  of  a  buoyant  nature.  Two  vessels  only 
were  afloat  within  the  pier,  but  numbers  could  be  seen  which  had  been 
capsized  or  thrown  on  their  beam  ends  in  shallow  water. 

‘  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  tower,  a  grand  but  dis¬ 
tressing  picture  of  ruin  presented  itself  around.  The  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  laid  waste  ;  no  sign  of  vegetation  was  apparent  except  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  a  sickly  green.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
appeared  as  if  fire  had  run  through  the  land,  scorching  and  burning  up 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  The  few  remaining  trees,  stripped  of  their 
boughs  and  foliage,  wore  a  cold  and  wintry  aspect ;  and  the  numerous 
Mats  in  the  environs  of  Bridgetown,  formerly  concealed  amid  thick  groves, 
were  now  exposed,  and  in  ruins.’ 

In  the  year  1835  two  rotatory  hurricanes  occurred  in  the  West 
Indies.  One  of  them,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  No. 
V.  in  Mr  Redfield’s  chart,  took  place  at  Antigua  on  the  12th  of 
August.  According  to  the  additional  information  obtained  by 
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Colonel  Reid,  the  wind  blew  from  the  north  during  the  first  part 
of  the  storm,  and  from  the  south  during  the  latter  part  of  it ;  a 
calm  of  twenty  minutes  having  intervened.  Hence  he  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  centre  or  vortex  passed  over  Antigua.  The  baro¬ 
meter  fell  1 .4  inches,  and  the  trees  were  blown  down  so  as  to 
form  lanes. 

The  second  hurricane  of  1835  is  represented  in  his  fourth 
chart  by  Colonel  Reid,  who  has  been  enabled,  by  the  logs  of 
H.  M.  steam-vessel  Spitjire  and  ship  Champion,  to  determine  its 
direction  and  general  rotatory  character.  About  nine  in  the 
morning  the  sea  rose  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  waves 
rolled  at  Carlisle  bay  of  an  unusual  height,  and  about  ten  a.  m. 
the  wind  blew  so  violently  that  persons  could  with  difficulty  keep 
on  their  feet.  The  wind,  which  was  at  first  NXE.  veered  gra¬ 
dually  more  and  more  to  the  east,  and  then  having  reached  the 
east,  it  continued  veering  towards  the  south,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  storm  it  blew  into  Carlisle  bay.  This  storm  abated  at  Bar- 
badoes  about  one  o’clock  p.  >i.  and  had  ceased  by  two  o’clock. 
About  half-past  three  o’clock  the  Champion  was  in  the  centre  of 
it,  and  must  have  crossed  from  the  right  hand  side  to  the  left  of  the 
course  of  the  hurricane.  She  was  still  in  the  gale  at  midnight, 
but  by  one  o’clock  a.  m.  of  the  4th  of  September,  it  had  ceased 
at  the  place  she  then  occupied.  The  Spitfire  lost  her  main¬ 
mast  by  six  o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  3d,  when  she  was  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  hurricane’s  course,  but  by  eight  o’clock  p.  :m.  she  was 
out  of  the  tempest.  This  hurricane  extended  to  St.  Lucia, 
the  north  end  of  which  was  strewed  with  lumber,  and  pieces  of 
wrecked  vessels  ;  but  it  was  not  felt  at  St  Vincents.  The  short¬ 
ness  of  its  course  is  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  have  come  front 
a  point  much  further  to  the  souththan  usual. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  occupying  above  eighty  pages  of  his  work, 
Colonel  Reid  proceeds  to  investigate,  and  to  project,  in  three  in¬ 
teresting  charts,  the  course  and  phenomena  of  three  hurricanes 
which  marked  the  year  1837. 

The  frst  of  these  hurricanes  passed  over  Barbadoes  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  July.  It  reached  Martinique  at  ten  rain, 
p.  M.  of  the  same  day,  when  it  had  ceased  at  Barbadoes.  Santa 
C’ruz  received  it  on  the  26th  at  midnight.  It  arrived  at  the 
Gulf  of  Florida  on  the  30tb,  when  it  wrecked  some  vessels,  and 
damaged  others.  Taking  a  northerly  course,  it  reached  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  Florida  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  thence  passed  over 
Savannah  and  Charlestown,  following  a  course  to  the  eastward 
of  north. 

According  to  the  private  journal  of  Lieutenant  James,  of 
H.  S.  Spry,  then  at  Barbadoes,  on  the  26th  u  heavy  swell 
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rolled  into  the  bay  at  four  p.m.,  attended  with  li<^htning  and 
thunder.  The  sky  assumed  a  blue  black  appearance,  with  a  red 
glare  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Every  flash  of  lightning  was 
accompanied  with  an  unusual  whizzing  noise,  like  that  of  a  red 
hot  iron  plunged  in  water.  The  barometer  and  sympiesometer 
fell  rapidly  about  six  p.m.,  and  sunk  to  28.45  inches.  At  half¬ 
past  seven,  the  hurricane  burst  on  the  ship  in  all  its  dreadful  fury. 
At  eight,  it  shifted  from  ESE.  to  S.  and  blew  for  half  an  hour, 
so  that  the  crew  could  scarcely  stand  on  the  deck.  The  sea 
came  rolling  into  the  bay  like  heavy  breakers,  the  ship  pitching 
deep,  the  bowsprit  and  forecastle  sometimes  under  water.  The 
wind  was  shifted  at  nine  to  the  WSW.,  the  barometer  began  to 
rise,  and  as  the  haze  cleared  away,  Mr  James  counted  twenty- 
one  sail  of  merchantmen  driven  on  shore  and  perfect  wrecks. 

From  the  numerous  data  which  Colonel  Reid  has  collected 
respecting  this  storm,  he  has  constructed  his  fifth  chart,  which 
presents  some  interesting  results.  In  place  of  the  track  of  the 
hurricane  being  concave  to  the  east,  it  is  convex  at  its  com¬ 
mencement  from  Barbadoes  to  Santa  Cruz,  as  if  it  had  begun  with 
a  direction  almost  southerly.  The  curve,  however,  resumes  its 
usual  form,  and  what  is  peculiarly  interesting,  has  its  apex  at 
the  parallel  of  30°  like  all  those  projected  by  Mr  Redfield. 
The  revolving  cylinder  of  atmosphere,  comparatively  small  at  the 
commencement  of  the  hurricane,  gradually  enlarges  itself,  till  it 
expands  to  a  great  width,  and  terminates  in  ordinary  and  irregu¬ 
lar  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  second  hurricane  of  1837,  called  the  Antigua  hurricane^ 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  having  commenced  much  further  east 
than  usual ;  while  the  details,  so  well  collected  by  Colonel  Reid, 
are  most  deeply  interesting.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  July 
(eight  P.M.),  in  lat.  17°  19'  N.  of  W.  long.  52°  10'  Captain 
Seymour,  of  the  brigantine  Judith  and  Esther  of  Cork,  when 
the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  NE.,  observed  near  the 
zenith  a  white  appearance  of  a  round  forin^  and  while  looking 
steadfastly  at  it,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  (from  the  NE.)  carri^ 
away  the  topmast  and  lower  studding  sails.  At  one  a.m.  of  the 
1st  August,  the  wind  increased,  the  sea  rose  fast,  and  the 
vessel  laboured  hard.  At  seven  a.m.,  the  wind  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  the  ship  was  allowed  to  run  under  bare  poles,  the  sea 
.  running  very  high,  and  the  vessel  labouring  and  straining,  and 
shipping  great  quantities  of  water.  At  eight  a.m.,  the  wind 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  so  that  the  crew  could  not  hear  each 
other  speak  on  deck,  or  do  any  thing  for  their  safety. 

‘  She  broached  to,’  says  Capt.  Seymour,  whose  interesting  narrative 
we  must  not  any  longer  abridge,  ‘  and  was  hove  on  her  larboard  beam 
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ends  by  a  tremendous  heavy  sea  which  took  all  the  bulwarks  nearly  away 
on  the  larboard  side.  She  had  been  for  some  time  on  her  larboard  beam 
ends  before  she  rose,  and  when  she  did,  the  wind  veered  sudderdy  to  the 
southward  of  east.  After  running  a  short  time  before  the  wind,  she  was 
hove  again  on  her  beam  ends,  which,  when  she  righted,  took  all  the  bul. 
warks  away  on  the  other  side  except  a  few  planks ;  she  then  became  again 
manageable  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  About  noon  it  fell  calm  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  the  hurricane  suddenly  veered  to  about  south,  when 
we  gave  up  all  hopes  of  safety.  A  sea,  owing  to  the  sudden  shift  of  wind, 
had  struck  her  on  the  starboard  side,  and  hove  the  vessel  the  third  time 
on  her  beam  ends.  She  had  remained  some  time  so,  the  cabin  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  the  forecastle,  all  the  three  boats,  in  fact  every 
thing  of  any  value  was  gone ;  the  mate  who  was  at  the  wheel  was 
washed  from  it,  and  the  wheel  itself  carried  away.  All  the  stanchions 
on  the  starboard  side  were  broken,  and  every  sail,  except  the  main-sail, 
blown  into  rags ;  the  foretop,  while  on  her  beam  ends,  nearly  smashed  to 
pieces, — when,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  we  observed  her  again  righting, 
and  could  not  account  for  the  manner  in  which  we  were  saved,  but 
through  the  powerful  hand  of  an  Almighty  protector.  For  nearly  cm 
hour  we  could  not  observe  each  other,  or  any  thing,  hut  merely  the  light} 
and  most  astonishing,  every  one  of  our  finger.nails  turned  quite  blaek, 
and  remained  so  nearly  Jive  voeeks  afterwards' — P.  66. 

This  remarkable  change  produced  upon  the  sight  and  the  nwls 
of  the  crew,  induced  Colonel  Reid  to  apply  to  Captain  Seymour 
for  further  information.  The  captain  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  darkness  was  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  crew  from 
seeing  one  another,  or  even  to  a  greater  distance.  He  mentions 
also  that  their  finger-nails  turned  black  about  the  time  that  their 
eyes  were  affected ;  and  as  every  one  of  the  crew  were  affected  in 
the  same  manner,  he  concludes  that  such  an  effect  was  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  firmness  of  the  grasp  with  which  they  were  holding 
by  the  rigging  or  sails,  but  ‘  that  the  whole  was  caused  by  an 
‘  electric  body  in  the  elements.’ 

After  mxitting  the  Judith  and  Esther,  the  hurricane  visited 
Antigua,  Nevis,  St  Kitts,  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas’s,  Porto  Rico 
(w'here  thirty-three  vessels  were  lost),  on  the  2d  August.  At  St 
Thomas’s,  the  Water  Witch,  Captain  Newby,  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  hurricane  on  the  2d.  In  the  morning  the  wind  was 
N.  and  NN  W. ;  about  three  p.m.  the  violence  of  the  squalls  forced 
him  to  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  water.  At  five,  the  squalls  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  gale  ;  and  at  seven,  a  hurricane  arose  ‘  beyond  all 
‘  description  dreadful.’ 

*  The  windlass,’  says  the  captain,  ‘  capsized,  and  I  could  not 

*  slip  my  cables,  the  ship  driving  until  I  was  in  twenty  fathoms 
‘  of  water.  A  calm  then  succeeded  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
‘  then,  in  the  most  tremendous  unearthly  screech  I  ever  heard,  it 

*  recommenced  from  the  south  and  south-west.  I  now  considered 
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‘  it  all  over  with  us,  for  the  wind  was  directly  on  shore,  and  the 
‘  sea  rose,  and  ran  mountains  high.  The  forctop-gallaut  mast 
‘  (though  struck)  and  the  gig  were  carried  up  some  feet  in  the 
‘  air,  and  the  vessel  drove  again  into  twelve  fathoms.  At  two 
‘  A.M.  on  the  3d,  the  gale  somewhat  abated,  and  the  barometer 
‘  rose  an  inch.  At  daylight,  out  of  forty  vessels,  the  Water 
‘  Witch  and  one  other  were  the  only  two  not  sunk,  ashore,  or 
‘  capsized.* 

On  the  3d  August,  the  hurricane  reached  Porto  Plata  in  St 
Domingo.  On  the  5th,  it  dismasted  the  Pomeroy  ofif  Abaco, 
On  the  6th  of  August,  two  Government  houses  were  blown  down, 
and  the  cotton  crops  destroyed  at  Jacksonville  in  Florida.  The 
ifnn,  after  drifting  six  miles  into  the  woods,  was  left  700  yards 
from  the  river.  On  the  6  th  of  August,  the  hurricane  reached 
the  parallel  of  30°,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  general  law, 
it  ought  to  have  turned  north  and  eastward  ;  but  owing  to  some 
unusual  cause,  it  turned  to  the  north-west  into  the  interior  of 
Florida,  reaching  Pensacola  on  the  8  th;  the  general  track  of  the 
storm  no  longer  resembling  a  parabola,  but  having  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  human  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  extended. 

Colonel  Reid  does  not  particularly  notice  this  singular  ano¬ 
maly;  but  we  infer  from  the  following  paragraph  that  the  Antigua 
hurricane  was  diverted  from  its  proper  course,  in  consequence  of 
its  coming  up  with  the  previous  Barbadoes  hurricane,  which 
must  have  been  opposite  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  (the  Antigua 
one)  entered  upon  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia  by  a  more 
direct  course. 

‘  At  the  upper  part  of  Chart  VI.’  says  Colonel  Reid,  ‘  is 
‘  marked,  by  a  dotted  circle,  the  probable  place  where  the  first 
‘  storm,  the  Barbadoes  one,  was  proceeding  towards  Cape  Hat- 
‘  teras  on  the  6th  of  August,  at  the  time  the  second  hurricane 
‘  from  Antigua  was  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia. 
‘  It  will  be  easily  understood  with  a  little  consideration,  that  if 
‘  these  storms  were  rotatory,  when  their  tracks  approach  each 
‘  other,  the  wind,  as  it  blew  in  the  first,  would  be  reversed  by 
‘  the  approach  of  the  second,  and  thus  we  have  a  clue  towards 
‘  an  explanation  of  the  variable  winds.’ 

Colonel  Reid  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of 
another  hurricane  more  extensive  than  the  preceding,  which  the 
Felicity  of  Glasgow  met  at  its  commencement,*  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1837 ;  the  period  when  the  last  Jamaica  ships  of  the  season 
are  on  their  passage  to  England.  Owing  to  this  cause  the  chart. 


*  In  lat.  16°  65'  N.,  and  long.  53°  45'  west. 
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No.  VII.,  in  which  the  path  of  this  storm  is  exhibitoil,  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  vessels.  About  midnight  of  the  14th  of  August,  the 
Castries  crossed  the  last  portion  of  this  storm  near  the  beginning 
of  its  path,  in  lat.  18®  N.  and  long.  60®  W.  On  the  15th  the 
storm  reached  Turk’s  Island.  On  the  16th  it  was  felt  by  the 
easternmost  vessels  oif  the  Bahamas.  On  the  17th  the  Calypso 
was  upset  off  Abasco  under  circumstances  of  an  appalling  na¬ 
ture.  When  the  ship  was  on  its  side  the  captain  and  fourteen 
men,  struggling  for  life,  got  over  the  main  and  inizen  rigging 
just  as  the  mast-heads  urnt  in  the  water.  The  ship  was  sinking 
fast.  While  some  were  cutting  the  weather-lanyards  of  the  rig¬ 
ging,  others  were  calling  to  God  for  mercy,  and  others  stuplficd 
with  despair ;  and  two  poor  fellows,  who  had  gone  to  stop  the 
leak,  were  swimming  in  the  hold.  The  mizcn,  main,  and  fore 
masts  went  one  after  the  other  just  as  the  vessel  was  going  down 
head  foremost.  She  then  righted  very  slowly,  and  though  the 
sea  broke  over  the  ship  as  over  a  log,  and  the  main  and  bilge 
pumps  were  broken,  yet  every  man  was  landed  safe  from  the 
shij)  on  the  quay  at  ^^'i'..i;Ington  ! 

About  midnight  of  the  18th  August,  in  lat.  31",  the  lime- 
tins,  Captain  Macqueen,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  very  vortex 
of  the  hurricane  w'hen  it  reached  the  apex  of  its  parabolic 
course.  On  the  17th  the  w*ind  blew  strong  from  the  NE.  by  E. 
for  twelve  hours,  then  suddenly  veered  to  the  north,  continuing 
w’ith  unabated  vigour  till  the  18th  at  midnight,  when  in  an  in¬ 
stant  a  perfect  calm  aisued  for  one  hour.  Then  ‘  quick  as  thought 
‘  the  hurricane  sprung  up  with  tremendous  force  from  the  SW., 

‘  no  swell  whatever  preceding  the  convulsion.’  During  the  gale 
the  barometer  was  almost  invisible  in  the  tube  above  the  fraine- 
w’ork  of  the  instrument.  At  midnight  of  August  19th  the  force 
of  the  wind  subsided ;  a  tremendous  sea  rose  in  every  direction. 
The  waves  had  no  tops,  being  dispersed  in  one  sheet  of  white 
foam — the  decks  were  tenanted  by  many  sea-birds  in  an  exhaust¬ 
ed  state,  seeking  shelter  in  the  vessel.  During  the  day  nothing 
could  be  discerned  fifty  yards  distant.  The  tcind  represented 
numberless  voices  elevated  to  the  shrillest  tone  ofscreaminp.  A  few 
flashes  of  lightning  occurred  in  the  south-west,  and  a  ‘  dismal 
‘  appearance’  was  seen  in  the  NW.,  the  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  the  storm  was  moving. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  and  the  Palambam,  which  had  been 
to  the  south  of  the  two  first  hurricanes,  were  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  present  one.  The  Palambam  foundered  under  a  close- 
reefed  topsail  near  the  very  centre  of  the  storm,  and  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  was  with  difficulty  saved.  During  the  hurricane,  at 
one  p.  M.  of  the  17tb,  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  present- 
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cd  itself  to  windward,  almost  in  an  instant.  It  resembled  a  solid 
hhck  perpendicular  wall  about  15°  or  20°  above  the  horizon,  and 
it  disappeared  almost  in  a  moment.  It  then  reappeared  as  sud¬ 
denly,  and  in  five  seconds  was  broken,  and  spread  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  This  ‘  black  squall’  was  described  to  Colonel 
Reid  by  Mr  Griffith  ‘  as  the  most  appalling  sight  he  had  ever 
‘  seen  during  his  life  at  sea.’  * 

On  the  21st  of  August,  the  West  Indian  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  centre  of  the  hurricane,  in  lat.  38°  23'  N.,  and  long.  02°  40'. 
At  ten  p.  M.  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  ship  was  involved  in  a 
white  smoke  or  fog,  and  the  water  as  white  as  a  sheet.  At  mid¬ 
night  it  was  nearly  calm.  At  one  A.  m.  it  blew  harder  than 
ever.  The  sea  was  at  times  smooth ;  and  on  the  22d,  at 
noon,  the  gale  was  at  its  height.  The  crew  could  not  hear 
one  another,  and  could  scarcely  see  for  the  lashing  of  the  rain 
and  sleet. 

On  the  24>th  of  August,  when  the  preceding  storm  had  passed 
the  West  Indian^  a  third  rotatory  hurricane  was  experienced  on 
the  24th  of  August,  farther  south,  by  the  Clydesdale,  in  lat.  32° 
21',  and  long.  59°  ;  by  the  Victoria,  in  lat.  32°  30',  and  long.  54° 
30' ;  and  by  the  Castries  in  lat.  35°  and  long.  58°.  As  the  Cas¬ 
tries  experienced  a  sudden  lull  whilst  close  reefing  her  topsails, 
and  as  the  wind  was  not  only  blowing  violently,  but  veering  ra¬ 
pidly  at  this  time,  she  w'as  probably,  as  Colonel  Reid  supposes, 
in  the  centre  of  a  rotative  storm.  The  Victoria  w'as  upset  and 
dismasted,  and  abandoned  on  the  12th  September,  and  the 
Clydesdale,  after  being  hove  on  her  beam  ends,  and  remaining  so 
for  about  tw'o  hours,  righted  as  soon  as  her  top-gallant  masts  and 
rigging  had  been  cut  aw’ay.  This  second  example  of  one  storm 
coming  up  with  a  preceding  one,  leads  Colonel  Reid  to  regard  it 
as  another  ‘  instance  for  an  explanation  of  the  variable  winds, 
‘  for  the  great  storm  would  cause  a  westerly  gale  on  the  22d  over 
‘  the  same  part  of  the  ocean,  where  the  smaller  storms  coming 
‘  from  the  south  changed  the  wind  to  east.  From  this  circum- 


*  An  officer  on  board  H.M.  ship  Tartarus,  in  describing  the  hurri¬ 
cane  which  overtook  her  on  the  American  coast  on  the  26th  September, 
1814,  states,  that  after  the  hurricane  had  continued  four  hours  with  a 
mountainous  sea,  the  barometer  sunk  beneath  the  wood  of  the  frame, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  sky  became  indescribable.  ‘  No  horizon  ap~ 
‘  peared,  but  only  a  something  resembling  an  immense  wall  within  ten 
'  yards  of  the  ship'  The  Tartarus  was  tlien  laid  on  its  beam  ends, 
and  the  mizen  and  main  top-masts  were  blown  away  without  any  person 
l*e*ring  the  crash.  See  Howard  on  the  Climate  of  London,  Vol.  II., 
P!>.  150, 151. 
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*  stance,*  he  continues,  ‘  no  storm  yet  traced,  is  of  more  interest 

*  than  this.’ 

A  fifth  storm  occurred  in  1837.  It  came  from  the  west,  and 
has  been  traced  back  by  Colonel  Reid  to  Apolachicola  and  St 
Mark,  in  the  state  of  Alabam,  where  it  did  great  mischief,  on  the 
31st  of  August.  Thence  it  crossed  over  Florida,  entered  the  At¬ 
lantic  where  the  Calypso  met  it  under  jury-masts,  and  was  oblig. 
ed  to  anchor  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Fear.  The  Calyp. 
so  received  the  wind  first  from  the  eastward.  During  the  night 
of  the  31st,  it  increased  and  backed  into  the  northward.,  and  at 
noon  of  the  1st  September,  it  blew  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
which,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  backed  to  the  WNVV.,  and 
moderated,  thus  exhibiting  the  character  of  a  rotatory  gale. 

Colonel  Reid  now  proceeds,  in  his  sixth  chapter,  to  consider 
the  phenomena  of  storms  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  been  as  successful  in  his  exposition 
of  his  views,  as  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  collection  of  his 
materials.  He  has  established,  we  think,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  the  rotatory  and  progressive  character  of  the  Southern 
hurricanes;  and  has  confirmed  in  every  case  the  sagacious  conje^ 
ture  of  Mr  Redfield — that  in  hurricanes  which  take  place  on  the 
south  of  the  equator,  the  revolving  mass  moves  from  left  to  right, 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  Northern  hurricanes.  In 
this  chapter  the  observations  on  the  barometer  are  more  numeroui 
and  accurate ;  and  such  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  mercury 
falls  till  the  middle  of  the  storm  has  passed,  and  rises  till  the 
storm  is  entirely  over,  that  Colonel  Reid  considers  this  fact  as  of 
itself  a  proof  that  storms  revolve  during  their  progress. 

The  hurricanes  and  gales  which  Colonel  Reid  has  treated  of  in 
this  chapter  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Mauritius  hurricanes  of  1818, 1819, 1824, 1834, 1836. 

2.  The  Culloden’s  storm,  1809. 

3.  The  Boyne  gale,  1835. 

4.  The  Albion’s  hurricane,  1808. 

5.  The  Mauritius  gales  of  1811. 

6.  The  Blenheim’s  storm,  1807. 

7.  The  Bridgewater’s  hurricane,  1830, 

8.  The  Neptune’s  storm,  1835. 

9.  The  Ganges’  storm,  1837. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  all  the 
preceding  hurricanes,  thirteen  in  number,  took  place,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mauritius  and  Madagas¬ 
car  ;  and  hence  we  see  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  prevails 
among  seamen,  that  hurricanes  are  frequently  avoided  by  shiM 
steering  on  a  course,  so  as  to  keep  well  to  the  eastward  of  the 
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Mauritius.  The  three  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  Albion's  hur¬ 
ricane,  which  took  place  in  5°  of  south  lat.,  and  in  90°  of  east 
long.,  about  30°  to  the  east  of  the  Mauritius — the  Bridgewater's 
hurricane,  which  happened  in  lat.  21°  south,  and  long.  90°  west; 
and  the  Ganges'  storm,  which  was  experienced  in  lat.  3°  5'  and 
long.  90°  west.  Notwithstanding  these,  and,  of  course,  many 
other  exceptions,  the  region  of  the  Mauritius  may  be  regarded  as 
the  focus  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Southern  hemisphere ;  in  the 
game  manner  as  the  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  is  the  Jbcus  of  the  Northern  storms. 

The  most  desolating  hurricanes  on  record  have  certainly  had 
their  origin,  and  expended  their  fury,  in  these  two  regions ;  and 
though  there  appear  to  be  no  circumstances  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  terrestrial  heat,  magnetism,  or  electricity,  which 
would  lead  us  to  consider  these  localities  as  the  probable  birth¬ 
place  of  storms,  yet  we  may  expect  to  form  some  rational  hypothesis 
on  the  subject  when  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  condition  of 
the  earth  shall  be  more  advanced ;  and  when  we  shall  have  studied 
with  better  materials  the  connexion  which  seems  to  exist  between 
the  convulsions  of  our  atmosphere,  and  the  phenomena  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanic  action. 

The  only  one  of  all  these  storms  which  Colonel  Reid  has  had 
materials  enough  for  projecting  satisfactorily,  is  the  storm  ex¬ 
perienced  in  March  1809  by  the  East  India  fleet,  under  the  con- 
roy  of  the  Culloden  line  of  battle  ship.  Four  of  the  Company’s 
ihips,  and  H.M.  brig  of  war  Harriet,  foundered  in  this  storm ; 
the  details  of  which  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  pregnant 
with  instruction.  At  the  Court  of  Enquiry  which  investiga¬ 
ted  these  losses,  most  of  the  commanders  speak  of  two  distinct 
itorms ;  but  Colonel  Reid’s  Chart  proves  that  the  second  storm 
was  only  the  second  branch  of  the  parabolic  route  of  the  storm, 
into  which  the  Huddart  sailed,  after  crossing  the  narrow  and 
peaceful  area  which  was  interposed  between  the  two  branches. 
In  this  pacific  spot,  the  William  Pitt,  Harriet,  and  Euphrates,  en¬ 
joyed  two  days  of  fine  weather  in  consequence  of  lying  to ;  and  a 
umilar  advantage  was  enjoyed  by  the  Northumberland,  Indus, 
and  Sovereign,  which,  by  lying  to,  got  out  of  the  violence  of  the 
hurricane.  The  Sir  William  Bensley,  on  the  contrary,  and  the 
St  Vincent,  by  running  a  day’s  sail  a-head  of  the  above  seven 
ships,  involved  themselves  in  tresh  misfortunes;  and  the  former  was 
hence  compelled  to  lie  to  on  the  17th  for  twenty-one  hours,  under 
hare  poles.  The  Culloden  and  the  Terpsichore  frigate  scudded 
like  the  Bensley,  and  the  four  missing  Indiamen  followed  her. 
The  Culloden  stood  on,  and  got  out  of  the  storm  on  the  18th, 
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while  the  Terpsichore,  in  consequence  of  having  lain  to  on  the 
15th  for  sixteen  hours,  was  longer  exposed  to  danger.  The  four 
missing  ships  were  all  seen  on  the  15th,  and  if  they  put  before 
the  wind,  they  must  have  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  storm  and 
perished.* 

Colonel  Reid  proceeds,  in  his  seventh  chapter,  to  treat  of  the 
typhoons  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  the  hurricanes  of  India,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Bengal  ones;  and  though  the  accounts  he  has  been 
able  to  procure  are,  as  he  says,  ‘  neither  in  sufficient  number,  nor 
‘  sufficiently  connected  to  be  satisfactory,’  yet,  in  as  far  as  they 
go,  they  exhibit  the  same  character  as  the  storms  of  northern 
latitudes.  During  preceding  hurricanes,  the  barometer  does  not 
seem  to  have  fallen  lower  than  27.52  inches,  which  was  its  height 
at  Port  Louis  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  Gth  of  March,  during  the  Mau¬ 
ritius  hurricane  of  1836  ;  it  fell  at  Saugar  on  the  21st  May  1833, 
at  11  A.  M.,  to  a  point  lower  than  26.50  inches,  the  mercury 
having  been  so  low  as  to  be  invisible.f 

The  most  deeply  interesting  portion  of  Colonel  Reid’s  work 
is  his  eight  Chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  huiricanes  of 
1780;  two  of  the  most  tremendous  visitations  of  physical  power 
which  have  been  let  loose  upon  our  globe.  The  first  of  these 
hurricanes  took  place  on  the  3d  October.  After  the  tempest 
had  abated,  the  sea  exhibited  an  awful  scene.  I'he  waves  swelled 
to  an  amazing  height,  rushed  with  indescribable  impetuosity  on 
the  land,  and  overwhelmed  the  town  of  Savannah  le  Mar.  \Vhcn 
the  waters  began  to  abate,  a  most  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt.  At  Montego  Bay  prodigious  flashes  of  lightning  re¬ 
gularly  succeeded  each  other,  and  proved  a  real  blessing  amid  the 
midnight  darkness  w'hich  brooded  over  the  general  desolation. 
'I'he  centre  of  the  hurricane  passed  over  IlMS.  Badyer,  then 
commanded  by  the  late  Lord  Collingwood.  IlM.  ships  the 
Phoenix,  Scarborough,  Barhadoes,  and  Victor,  were  lost. 

This  hurricane  was  succeeded  on  the  18th  October  by  the 
great  one  of  1780  ;  which  Colonel  Reid  has  been  able  to  laydown 
in  his  ninth  and  last  chart.  It  originated  to  the  SE.  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  followed  a  parabolic  course,  the  revolving  mass  of 
air  expanding  as  it  advanced.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  the 
American  coast,  in  consequence  of  its  turning  north  earlier  than 


*  No  electrical  phenomena  seem  to  have  been  noticed  in  any  of  the 
thirteen  storms  excepting  that  of  the  Boyne. 

f  ‘  The  oil  in  the  sympiesometer  retired  completely  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer  disappeared,  and  rose  again  a  little  before  it.’— 
P.271. 
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usual,  the  apex  of  its  course  being  in  about  23°  of  N.  lat.*  At 
Barbadoes  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  houses  and  took  shelter 
(luring  the  night  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain.  A  ship  was  dashed  on  shore  against  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Naval  Hospital ;  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  cattle  were 
lifted  from  the  ground  and  carried  many  yards.  The  trees  were 
uprooted,  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ruined,  and  more  than  3000 
of  the  inhabitants  destroyed.*  At  St  Eustatia  seven  ships  were 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  their  crews  lost.  The 
houses  were  either  blown  down  or  washed,  with  their  inhabitants, 
into  the  sea,  and  about  COOO  people  were  destroyed.  At  Marti¬ 
nique  four  ships  foundered  in  Port  Royal  Bay,  and  their  crews 
perished.  Every  house  in  St  Kitt’s  was  blown  down,  and  1000 
persons  destroyed.  At  Port  Royal  1400  houses  were  blown  down, 
and  about  IGOO  sick  and  wounded  were  almost  all  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  Notre  Dame.  At  Barbadoes,  the  condition 
of  the  Governor  Mr  Cunningham  and  his  family  was  deplorable ; 
though  the  walls  of  the  Government-house  were  three  feet  thick, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  had  been  barricaded,  the  wind  forced  its 
way  into  every  part,  and  tore  off  most  of  the  roof.  The  Governor 
and  his  family  retreated  to  the  cellar,  from  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  entrance  of  the  water  and  the  tumbling  of  the  ruins. 
They  then  fled  to  the  ruins  of  the  foundation  of  the  flag-staff, 
and  when  these  gave  way  also,  the  party  dispersed.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  and  the  few  that  remained  were  thrown  down,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  the  cannon,  under  the  carriages  of  which  they 
took  shelter.  IMany  of  the  cannon  were  moved  by  the  fury  of 
the  wind,  and  they  dreaded  every  moment  either  that  the  guns 
over  their  heads  would  be  dismounted  and  crush  them  by  their  fall, 
or  that  some  of  the  flying  ruins  would  put  an  end  to  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Sir  George  Rodney,  in  his  official  despatch,  says — ‘  That 
‘  nothing  but  an  earthquake  eould  have  occasioned  the  founda- 
‘  tions  of  the  strongest  buildings  to  be  rent;’  and  he  was  ‘  con- 
‘  vinced  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  must  have  prevented  the 
‘  inhabitants  from  feeling  the  earthquake  which  certainly  attend- 
‘  ed  the  storm.’ 

Colonel  Reid  concludes  his  work  with  four  chapters  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character,  and  containing  many  valuable  observations. 
He  treats  of  the  storms  in  high  latitudes ;  on  anemometers  for 
remeasuring  the  wind’s  force ;  on  the  adaptation  of  buildings  to 
reast  hurricanes  ;  on  waterspouts  and  smaller  whirlwinds ;  on  the 


•  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  Bermudas  were  included  in  the  hurricane, 
thougli  they  escaped  from  all  those  projected  by  Mr  Redfield. 
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apparent  connexion  of  storms  with  electricity  and  magnetism ; 
on  Arctic  squalls  and  African  tornadoes  ;  and  he  concludes  witL 
rules  for  laying  ships  to  in  hurricanes. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  Colonel’s  Reid’s  work.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
Mr  Redfield,  he  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  prior  labours  ;  and 
has  in  every  respect  confirmed,  while  he  has  widely  extended,  the 
reasonings  and  views  of  the  American  philosopher.  The  concur¬ 
rence  of  two  such  enquirers  in  the  same  general  theory,  gives  it 
additional  claims  to  our  support ;  but  though  we  readily  adopt  it 
as  the  best  generalisation  of  the  phenomena  of  storms,  we  are 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  facts  upon  which 
it  rests ;  and  therefore  consider  the  subject  as  still  open  to  further 
enquiry.  Another  theory,  indeed,  by  an  American  author,  renders 
a  careful  revision  of  it  still  more  necessary ;  and  if  the  new  theorj’ 
shall  not  succeed  in  supplanting  its  rival,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead  the 
abettors  of  both  to  a  more  rigorous  examination  of  their  data. 
According  to  Mr  ESpy,  the  wind  in  every  hurricane  blows  to  one 
point  in  its  centre ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  storm  of  June  1835, 
which  passed  over  New  Jersey,  Professor  Bache  of  Philadelphia 
has  strengthened  Mr  Espy’s  opinion  ;  in  so  far  as  he  finds  that  the 
objects  thrown  down  by  the  wind  were  directed  towards  a  centre. 

But  however  accurate  these  views  and  observations  may  be, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  consider  them  as  invalidating  the  results 
deduced  by  Mr  Redfield  and  Colonel  Reid,  in  reference  to  the 
grand  hurricanes  which  have  swept  over  the  Atlantic ;  and  un¬ 
less  Mr  Espy  can  show  that  in  such  hurricanes  the  idea  of  a 
focal  convergence  of  the  wind  explains  the  admitted  phenomena, 
we  must  regard  his  theory  as  applicable  only  to  mere  atmo¬ 
spherical  disturbances.  The  indications  of  the  barometer  too,  so 
consonant  with  the  rotatory  theory,  stand  in  direct  opposition 
to  Mr  Espy’s  ;  and  Mr  Redfield  assures  us  that  he  has  ‘  not  met 
‘  with  the  statement  of  a  single  fact  which  is  at  variance  with  his 

*  explanations,  except  in  two  or  three  instances  which  proved,  on 

*  further  enquiry,  to  have  been  erroneously  stated* 

Some  insight  into  the  physical  constitution’of  hurricanes  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  purposes  which 
they  seem  intended  to  answer  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is,  doubtless,  the  main  func¬ 
tion  of  the  element  in  which  it  is  carried  on  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  air  of  our  atmosphere  is  pre-eminently  adapted.  The  very 
processes,  however,  which  preside  over  the  growth  and  decay  of 
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o^anic  structures  vitiate  the  salubrious  medium;  and  various 
natural  causes  in  the  interior  and  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
concur  in  its  deterioration. 

An  atmosphere  thus  disorganized,  becomes  the  birthplace  of 
fever  and  pestilence ;  and,  if  not  periodically  cleared,  would  soon  be 
the  grave  of  every  thing  that  lives  and  breathes.  That  the  Parent 
of  life,  therefore,  has  contrived  some  means  for  remedying  such 
an  evil  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who  witness  daily  the 
beneficent  system  of  reproduction  by  which  the  decays  in  their 
own  frame  are  so  mysteriously  supplied. 

The  diurnal  rotation  of  our  globe  undet  a  vertical  sun,  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  variety  of  movements  in  the  aerial  envelope 
which  surrounds  it ;  but  these  movements,  however  rapid,  would 
be  inadequate  either  in  their  rectilineal  course,  or  even  if  con¬ 
verged  to  a  focus,  to  reunite  the  straggling  ingredients  of  a  vi¬ 
tiated  atmosphere.  It  is  only  by  a  rotatory  movement,  combined 
with  a  progressive  velocity,  that  a  sufficiently  tumultuous  agita¬ 
tion  can  be  excited  and  propagated  through  the  malarious  mass. 
In  the  alembic  of  such  a  tornado  its  isolated  poisons  will  be  re¬ 
distilled  ; — by  the  electric  fires  which  it  generates,  their  deleteri¬ 
ous  sublimations  will  be  deflagrated ;  and  thus  will  the  great 
Alchymist  neutralize  the  azotic  elements  which  he  has  let  loose, 
and  shake  the  medicinal  draught  into  salubrity. 

After  perusing  the  preceding  details,  our  readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  agree  with  us  in  opinion  that  a  real  step  has  been 
made  in  the  Statistics  and  Philosophy  of  Storms ;  and  we  venture 
to  predict  that  no  sailor  will  study  these  records  of  atmospherical 
convulsions,  without  feeling  himself  better  armed  for  a  profes- 
rional  struggle  with  the  elements.  The  navigator,  indeed, 
who  may  quit  the  shores  of  Europe  for  either  Indies  without 
Colonel  Reid’s  book,  will  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  his  best  chronometer  and  his  surest  compass. 
In  his  attempts  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  its  incipient  gales,  he 
may  recklessly  plunge  himself  into  the  Charybdis  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane. 

Having  such  impressions  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  earnestly  implore  Mr  Redfield  and  Colonel  Reid,*  whose 
names  will  be  for  ever  associated  with  it,  to  continue  their  invalu¬ 
able  labours,  and  to  press  upon  their  respective  Governments 


*  Since  this  article  was  written,  Colonel  Reid  has  been  appointed 
Governor  and  Commanderdn-Chief  of  the  Bermudas,  a  position  peculiarly 
&Toarable  for  carrying  on  his  valuable  researches.  This  appointment,  so 
honourable  to  Colonel  Reid,  is  not  less  so  to  the  Government. 
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the  necessity  of  some  liberal  arrangements  for  investigating  more 
effectually  the  origin  and  laws  of  these  disturbers  of  the  deep. 
If  we  cannot  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  we  may,  at  least, 
organize  an  eflScient  police  to  discover  their  ambush  and  watch 
their  movements.  If  the  bolts  and  bars  of  mechanism  cannot 
secure  our  sea-borne  dwellings  from  the  angry  spirit  of  the  storm, 
we  may  at  least  track  his  course  and  fall  into  the  wake  of  his 
fury.  If  the  landsman  is  unable  to  protect  himself  by  ordmary 
bulwarks  of  stone,  let  him  vitrify  his  walls  and  oppose  gables  of 
least  resistance  to  the  tempest ; — and  if  these  last  auxiliaries  of 
science  shall  fail,  let  him  provide  a  subterranean  retreat  for  the 
reception  of  his  family.  Where  there  is  safety  either  in  escape  or 
in  resistance,— where  a  change  of  direction  or  an  antagonist 
force  are  the  remedies,  human  skill  may  go  far  to  facilitate  the 
one  or  to  supply  the  other.  It  is  only  over  the  pestilence 
that  walks  by  noon-day — over  the  enemy  that  haunts  no  locality 
and  sounds  no  alarm — that  knowledge  has  acquired  no  physic^ 
power,  and  can  therefore  wield  no  weapon  of  mercy. 


Art.  VII. —  1.  Headlong  Hall.  Nighttnare  Abbey.  Mcid 
Marian.  Crotchet  Castle.  {Standard  Novels,  ^o.  57.)  8vo. 
London;  1837. 

2.  Melincuurt.  London. 

3.  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin.  London. 

^T^here  was  an  officer  attached  to  one  of  the  ancient  regal 
establishments  whose  business  was  to  appear  before  the 
king  every  morning,  and  gravely  remind  him  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tal.  How  long  this  office  w'as  endured,  and  what  was  the  fate 
of  the  person  who  first  held  it,  we  are  not  informed.  It  probably 
soon  sunk  into  a  sinecure,  its  active  duties  being  discharged  in 
deputy'  by'  a  death’s  head,  till  the  times  of  change  came  when, 
among  other  bulwarks  of  that  constitution,  it  was  swept  away 
altogether.  But  though  names  change  and  salaries  cease,  wants 
remain.  Courts  still  stood  in  need  of  some  such  monitor;  and 
in  the  person  of  the  king’s  jester  the  old  office  was  revived  in 
an  improved  form,  and  with  additional  duties.  The  jester  was 
licensed  to  utter  other  and  newer  truths  than  that  one,  so  long 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  uttering  them  in  earnest ;  and  the  king 
could  listen  patiently  to  speeches  hy  which  his  own  follies  were 
anatomized,  so  long  as  it  was  understood  that  the  sjieaker,  not 
himself,  was  the  fool.  The  profession  of  the  jester  was  simply 
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to  make  sport  for  the  great ;  but  his  real  use  was  to  tell  un¬ 
welcome  truths  ;  his  privilege  to  tell  them  without  offence  ;  and 
his  great  art  and  faculty  (supposing  him  duly  qualified  for  his 
office)  was  one  in  which  no  lover  of  truth  should  omit  to  exer¬ 
cise  himself, — that  of  detecting  secret  resemblances  between 
things  most  distant,  and,  in  common  estimation,  most  unlike ; 
and  of  searching  the  substance  of  popular  judgments,  by  turning 
the  seamy  side  outward.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  kings  when  that 
divine  right  passed  from  them  of  hearing  reason  only  from  the 
lips  of  fools.  It  came,  however,  in  its  appointed  time.  Truths 
of  the  most  uncourtly  kind  found  their  way  to  court  unbidden 
and  undisguised  ;  and  the  jester’s  office  became  obsolete.  ,But 
though  in  courts  it  is  now  perhaps  but  little  needed,  there  are 
many  places  in  which  it  might,  we  think,  be  revived  with  great 
advantage.  The  immunity  which  passed  from  the  Crown  was 
divided  among  the  public.  Every  man’s  house  became  his  cas¬ 
tle.  Every  man’s  peculiar  set,  creed,  system,  or  party  became 
a  kind  of  court,  in  which  he  might  live  surrounded  by  the  echoes 
of  his  own  thoughts,  and  flattered  by  a  convincing  uniformity  of 
sentiment,  as  secure  as  kings  were  once  from  the  intrusion  of 
unwelcome  censures.  But  this  is  a  security  which  a  man  who 
duly  distrusts  his  own  skill  or  courage  in  self-dissection  can 
hardly  wish  to  enjoy  ;  though  if  he  distrusts  likewise  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  court  annoyances  because  they  are  wholesome,  which  he 
might  exclude  because  they  are  disagreeable,  he  will  wish  it 
broken  as  inott’ensively  as  possible ;  and  with  as  few  of  those 
shocks  and  mortifications  from  which  correction,  in  whatever  form 
it  comes,  can  never  be  wholly  free.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that, 
if  it  were  possible  to  restore  dead  fashions  to  life,  we  would  re¬ 
vive  the  office  of  jester.  It  is  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the 
fool  that  the  wise  man’s  folly  is  anatomized  with  least  discomfort. 
From  the  professed  fool  he  may  receive  the  reproof  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  humiliation  of  it ;  and  the  medicine  will  not  work  the 
worse,  but  the  better,  for  being  administered  under  the  disguise 
of  indulgence  or  recreation.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  every 
man  could  keep  a  licensed  jester,  who,  whether  in  thought  or 
action,  has  too  much  his  own  way.  All  coteries,  literary,  poli¬ 
tical,  or  fashionable,  which  enjoy  the  dangerous  privilege  of 
leading  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  little  circle  which  is  their 
world,  ought  certainly  to  keep  one  as  part  of  their  establishment. 
The  House  of  Commons,  being  at  once  the  most  powerful  body 
on  the  earth,  and  the  most  intolerant  of  criticism,  stands  espe¬ 
cially  in  need  of  an  officer  who  may  speak  out  at  random  without 
fear  of  Newgate.  Every  philosopher  who  has  a  system,  every 
theologian  who  heads  a  sect,  every  projector  who  gathers  a  com- 
VOL.  LXVIII.  NO.  CXXXVIII.  «  2  E 
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pany,  every  interest  that  can  command  a  party,  would  do  wisely 
to  retain  a  privileged  jester.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  becoming 
disguise  under  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  would  be 
pleasant  or  even  endurable.  The  motley  and  the  coxcomb  are 
obsolete.  They  belonged  to  the  ‘  free  and  holiday-rejoicing’ 
youth  of  England,  and  have  no  mirth  in  them  for  us.  To  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  which  every  hour  must  have  its  end  to 
attain,  and  its  account  to  render,  and  every  soul  must  be  restless¬ 
ly  bent  on  providing  wares  for  the  market,  or  seeking  a  market 
for  its  wares  (which  is  what  we  now  mean  by  ‘  doing  well’),  the 
foolishness  of  fools  is  only  folly.  A  modern  Jacques,  desirous 
of  a  fool’s  license  to  speak  his  mind,  and  of  procuring  from  the 
infected  world  a  patient  reception  of  his  cleansing  medicines, 
must  find  some  other  passport  into  its  self-included  and  self- 
applauding  circles, — some  other  stalking-horse  than  professional 
foolery  under  which  to  shoot  his  wit.  But  in  one  form  or  other 
the  heart  of  man  will  have  its  holiday ;  and  whichever  of  the 
pursuits  of  the  day  has  in  it  most  of  relaxation  and  amusement 
and  least  of  conscious  object,  whichever  is  most  popular  yet  least 
prized — the  favourite  that  has  no  friend — will  supply  a  suitable 
mask  under  which  freedom  of  speech  may  still  be  carried  on. 
This,  in  our  day,  is  unquestionably  the  novel.  It  is  over 
novels  in  three  volumes  that  the  mind  of  this  generation  relaxes 
itself  from  its  severer  pursuits,  into  that  state  of  dreamy  inadver¬ 
tency  which  is  the  best  condition  for  the  alterative  treatment 
which  we  recommend.  It  is  a  maxim  that  ‘  the  mind  is  brought 
‘  to  any  thing  better,  and  with  more  sweetness  and  happiness,  if 
‘  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  first  in  the  intention,  but 
‘  tanquam  aliud  agendo,' — and  certainly  the  mind  of  a  modern 
novel  reader,  forgetting  its  graver  purposes  in  a  pleasurable 
anxiety  for  the  marriage  of  the  hero  and  heroine, — purified  by 
terror  and  pity, — perpetual  pity  for  their  crosses,  and  occasion^ 
terror  for  their  fate, — may  be  brought  by  the  w'ay  to  imbibe 
many  strange  and  salutary  lessons,  which,  if  formally  addressed 
to  it,  would  have  been  rejected  at  once  as  tedious,  mischievous, 
or  unprofitable.  The  truth  of  this  has  in  practice  been  largely 
recognised.  Politics,  religion,  criticism,  metaphysics,  hav^e  all 
used  this  introduction  to  the  heart  of  the  public ;  and  the  dis¬ 
guise  is  at  least  equally  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  that  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  function  of  which  is  to  detect  the  sore  places  in 
favourite  creeds,  doctrines,  or  fashions,  by  the  test  of  half-earnest 
ridicule ;  to  insinuate  the  vanity  of  popular  judgments  which  are 
too  popular  to  be  openly  assailed  with  success ;  to  steal  on  men’s 
minds  some  suspicion  of  the  frauds,  and  corruptions,  and  inani¬ 
ties,  and  absurdities,  which  pass  current  in  the  world  under  the 
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protection  of  names  too  sacred  to  be  called  in  question  without 
impiety. 

The  author  of  the  works  which  we  are  about  to  review  is  in 
many  respects  eminently  qualihed  for  this  office  ;  in  which  he  has 
for  some  years  been  labouring  with  great  skill  and  assiduity.  His 
influence,  indeed,  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  considerable. 
The  popularity  of  his  works  has  been  just  sufficient  to  make  them 
scarce ;  which  implies  that  they  are  highly  esteemed,  but  by  a 
limited  circle  of  readers.  In  fact,  an  early  popularity  was  not  to 
be  expected  for  them  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  will 
ever  attain  a  place  in  our  circulating  literature.  Their  rare  excel¬ 
lence  in  some  qualities  carries  them  too  high  above  the  taste  of 
ordinary  readers ;  while  their  serious  deficiency  in  some  others 
will  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  permanent  value  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  a  better  class.  The  refined  beauty  of  the  composition, 
pure  as  daylight  from  the  flaring  colours  by  which  vulgar  tastes 
are  attracted,  ‘  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more 
‘  handsome  than  fine,’  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  keep  them  on  the 
upper  shelves  of  circulating  libraries  ;  while  certain  shallows  and 
questionable  regions  in  the  author’s  philosophy  will  make  them 
uninteresting  to  many  deeper  judges. 

For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  not  so  easily  deterred. 
Good  books  are  not  so  plentiful  that  we  can  afford  to  throw  them 
away  because  they  are  not  better ;  and  though  fully  prepared  to 
be  just  judges  in  public,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  be  familiar 
in  private,  and  keep  a  copy  of  these  questionable  volumes  within 
reach  of  our  easier  chair.  In  truth  we  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
living  only  in  the  company  of  such  as  are  perfect.  It  is  to  go  out 
of  the  world  before  our  time ;  to  deal  with  the  children  of  the 
world  as  if  they  were  no  wiser  in  their  generation  than  ourselves. 
Doubtless,  mental  and  moral  obliquities  are  to  be  censured 
wherever  we  meet  them,  and  if  possible  amended.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  help  to  perform  much  necessary  service,  which 
could  not  be  done  so  well  without  them.  The  economy  of  the 
world  requires  characters  and  talents  adapted  to  various  offices, 
low  as  well  as  high  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  lower  offices 
will  be  most  readily  undertaken  and  most  efficiently  discharged 
by  minds  which  are  defective  in  some  of  the  higher  attributes. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  in  the  state  which  a  man  may  be  too 
good  to  qualify  himself  for  without  in  some  degree  contracting 
the  circle  of  his  goodness  ;  and  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the 

f»rovince  of  knowledge  and  literature  to  which  the  deepest  and 
argest  and  best  balanced  intellects  cannot  address  themselves 
with  eager  interest  or  undivided  attention.  We  must  have  spies 
^as  well  as  soldiers,  hangmen  and  informers  as  well  as  magistrates 
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and  lawgivers,  advocates  as  well  as  judges,  antiquaries  as  well 
as  historians,  critics  as  well  as  poets,  pullers  down  as  well  as 
builders  up,  scoffers  to  scourge  falsehood  as  well  as  philo¬ 
sophers  to  worship  truth.  There  is  a  place  as  well  as  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  a  hand  for  every  work  that  is  done  under  the 
sun. 

Whether,  indeed,  these  works  are  so  necessary  as  to  justify  us 
in  educating  workmen  to  excel  in  them,  we  are  happily  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  enquire.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  scarcity.  When  we 
have  done  all  we  can  to  extend  education  and  raise  the  tone  of 
public  feeling,  and  train  all  men  to  the  noblest  functions  of  which 
they  are  capable,  there  will  still  be  more  than  enough  of  coarse 
grain  and  tortuous  growth,  whose  abilities  will  be  well  enough 
adapted  to  the  narrower  spheres,  whose  aspirations  will  not  rise 
higher,  and  who  will  really,  in  performing  these  necessary  works, 
be  cultivating  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  Being  there, 
the  only  question  is  how  they  shall  be  dealt  with  ;  whether  they 
shall  be  acknowledged,  as  good  after  their  kind,  or  cast  out  as 
unworthy  of  our  better  company  ;  praised  for  being  faithful  over 
a  few  things,  or  condemned  because  so  few  have  been  entrusted 
to  them.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
humaner  alternative.  It  is  our  favourite  belief  that  there  is  in 
every  man  and  in  every  thing  a  germ  of  good,  which,  if  judiciously 
educed  and  fostered,  may  be  made  gradually  to  prevail  over  the 
surrounding  bad,  and  convert  it  more  and  more  into  its  own  like¬ 
ness.  But  this  must  be  done  by  favour  and  encouragement.  It 
is  not  by  whipping  the  faults,  but  by  expressing  a  just  sympathy 
with  the  virtues  that  the  final  predominance  of  the  better  nature 
is  to  be  brought  about.  And  if  it  is  for  their  interest  that  this 
treatment  should  be  adopted,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not 
turn  it  to  advantage  for  ourselves.  The  labours  of  men  who  are 
pursuing  any  thing  with  an  earnest  desire  to  find  it,  can  never  be 
positively  worthless.  They  are  sure  to  make  out  something 
which  is  worth  knowing ;  the  possession  of  which  can  only  be 
injurious  when  improperly  applied,  or  valued  at  more  than  its  real 
worth;  the  pursuit  of  which  can  only  become  mischievous  or  un¬ 
profitable  when  it  involves  the  sacrifice,  or  interferes  with  the 
attainment,  of  something  better.  Wealth,  distinction,  power, 
though  not  w’orth  living  for,  are  well  worth  having  while  we  live. 
A  fragment  of  truth  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Wit  does  not 
lose  its  value  as  wit,  when  it  mistakes  itself  for  wisdom.  The 
things  themselves  are  of  sterling  worth ;  they  lose  the  value 
which  they  have  only  by  arrogating  a  value  which  they  have 
not ;  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  cannot  restore  them  to  their 
proper  place,  and  make  that  good  for  us  by  regarding  it  in  its 
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true  character,  which  is  bad  where  we  find  it  only  because  it 
affects  a  higher. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  faculty  is  called  into  unusual 
activity  by  the  works  before  us.  The  reader  must  bring  with 
him  his  own  philosophy,  moral,  religious,  and  political.  The 
feast  is  ample  and  various,  but  every  man  must  help  and  digest 
for  himself.  Indeed  the  very  aim  and  idea  of  them  requires  that 
it  should  be  so.  That  the  author  should  come  before  us,  not  as 
a  teacher,  but  as  a  questioner  of  what  others  teach,  is  of  the 
essence  of  his  privilege.  For  this  purpose  something  of  way- 
wardness’and  levity  ; — some  apparent  looseness,  inconsistency,  or 
absurd  liberty  ;  some  daring  claim  to  allowance  and  indulgence 
too  extravagant  to  be  meant  or  taken  in  earnest, — is  as  necessary 
to  him  as  motley  to  the  jester,  or  bluntness  and  oddity  of  man¬ 
ners  to  the  humorist.  It  is  the  pretext  and  excOse  for  his  rail¬ 
lery  ;  the  illusion  (more  or  less  discerned,  but  willingly  submitted 
to)  which  disarms  resentment,  and  makes  censure  and  earnest 
opposition  seem  ridiculous  and  out  of  place  ;  which  enables  us, 
in  the  words  of  Jacques, — 

‘  To  weed  our  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them.’ 

That  he  is  wise.’ 

He  must  not  mean  all  he  says,  or  he  could  not  say  all  he  means. 
It  is  for  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves  how  much  is  to  be  taken  in 
earnest.  He  appears  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  an  advortlte ;  licensed 
to  espouse  either  side,  and  to  defend  it  by  bad  evidence  as  well  as 
good ;  by  sophistry  where  sound  arguments  are  not  forthcoming ; 
and  by  improvements  on  the  truth  where  the  simple  truth  will 
not  serve  his  turn.  It  is  for  his  opponent  to  argue  the  question 
on  the  opposite  side ;  and  for  us  the  judges  to  bear  a  wary  eye 
and  catch  the  truth  which  is  struck  forth  from  the  collision  of  the 
two.  The  motto  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  earliest  work  gives 
us  the  key  to  all — 

*  All  philosophers  who  find 

Some  favourite  system  to  their  mind ; 

In  every  point  to  make  it  fit, 

Will  force  all  nature  to  submit.’ 

He  is  the  disturber-general  of  favourite  systems ;  the  self-retained 
advocate  of  nature  against  all  philosophers  who  affect  to  discern 
her  secrets. 

Among  the  various  offices,  high  and  low,  by  which  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  society  are  served,  and  for  which  a  supply  of  fit  candi¬ 
dates  is  never  wanting,  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  after  what  we 
have  said,  of  placing  this  too  high  in  point  of  dignity,  whatever 
We  may  think  of  its  usefulness.  But  that  which  justifies  a  man 
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in  following  any  vocation,  is  not  its  dignity,  but  its  adaptation  to 
his  own  nature ;  and  it  w'ould  be  hard  to  find  another  for  which 
our  author  is  so  well  fitted  by  natural  constitution  and  capacity 
as  for  this.  A  wandering  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind ;  a 
patient  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  conclusions ;  an 
impatient  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  all  human  pretensions,  quick¬ 
ened  by  a  habitual  suspicion  of  their  insincerity ;  an  eye  and  a 
heart  open  enough  to  impressions  and  opinions  of  all  kinds,  so 
that  vanity  be  the  end  of  all ;  a  perception  of  the  strangeness  and 
mystery  which  involves  our  life, — keen  enough  to  enliven  the 
curiosity,  but  not  to  disturb  or  depress  the  spirit ;  with  faith  in 
some  possible  but  unattainable  solution  just  sufficient  to  make 
him  watch  with  interest  the  abortive  endeavours  of  more  sanguine 
men,  but  not  to  engage  him  in  the  pursuit  himself ;  a  questioning, 
not  a  denying  spirit, — but  questioning  without  waiting  for  an 
answer ;  an  understanding  very  quick  and  bright, — not  narrow  in 
its  range,  though  wanting  in  the  depth  which  only  deeper  pur¬ 
poses  can  impart ;  a  fancy  of  singular  play  and  delicacy  ;  a  light 
sympathy  with  the  common  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  of 
mankind,  which  gives  him  an  interest  in  their  occupations  just 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  observation  and  intelligent  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  a  poetical  faculty,  not  of  a  very  high  order,  but  quite 
capable  of  harmonizing  the  scattered  notes  of  fancy  and  observa¬ 
tion,  and  reproducing  them  in  a  graceful  whole ; — such,  if  we 
have  read  him  rightly,  are  the  dispositions  and  faculties  with  which 
he  has  been  turned  forth  into  this  bustling  world  of  speculation, 
enterprise,  imposture,  and  credulity,  with  its  multiplying  spawn 
of  cant,  quackery,  and  pretension  ; — such  the  original  constitution 
which  seems  to  point  out  as  his  natural  and  genial  vocation  the 
hue  and  cry  after  folly  in  its  grave  disguises ;  the  philosophy  of 
irreverence  and  incredulity;  the  light  and  bloodless  warfare, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  against  all  new  doctrines,  accepted  or 
proclaimed  for  acceptance, — clamorously  hailed  by  the  many, 
or  maintained  in  defiant  complacency  by  the  self-constituted  ‘  fit 
*  and  few.’ 

The  impartiality  with  which  he  quits  himself  in  this  warfare 
is  marvellous,  and  scarcely  explicable  unless  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  he  has  within  a  deeper  and  more  substantial  faith 
to  repose  on  than  any  which  he  allows  to  appear.  Naked 
scepticism, — blank  privation  of  faith  and  hope, — can  never 
be  really  impartial ;  it  is  an  uncertain  succession  of  fleet¬ 
ing  partialities;  vain,  querulous,  discontented,  full  of  quarrel 
and  unquietness,  full  of  spite  and  favouritism,  full,  above  all,  of 
itself.  Not  so  with  our  author.  He  stands,  among  the  disputing 
opinions  of  the  time,  a  disengaged  and  disinterested  looker-on; 
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among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  showing  neither  malice  nor  favour, 
but  a  certain  sympathy,  companionable  rather  than  brotherly, 
with  all ;  with  natural  glee  cheering  on  the  combatants  to  their 
discomfiture,  and  as  each  rides  his  hobby  boldly  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  prepared  for  him,  regarding  them  all  alike  with  the  same 
smile  of  half  compassionate  amusement.  Of  all  the  philosophies 
which  are.  encouraged  to  expose  themselves  in  these  pages,  we 
have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conjecture  which  enjoys  the  largest, 
or  which  the  smallest  share  of  his  sympathy.  Could  we  find  one 
constantly  associated  with  more  agreeable  personal  qualities,  or 
with  more  brilliant  conversation,  or  with  sounder  argument  than 
any  other; — were  there  any  which  he  seemed  to  handle  with 
peculiar  tenderness,  or  in  the  showing  up  of  which  he  appeared 
to  take  peculiar  pleasure ;  we  might  suspect  that  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  his  preference  or  aversion.  But  no  such 
clue  is  offered  to  us.  The  instances  of  the  kind  which  we  have 
been  able  to  detect  serve  only,  when  rightly  understood,  to 
baffle  us  more  completely.  It  might  certainly  seem  that  Hs 
respect  for  the  good  old  times  of  roast-beef  and  quarter-staff,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  ‘  march  of  intellect,’  have  a  touch  of  earnest¬ 
ness  in  them ; — that  of  all  theories  of  human  life,  that  which  main¬ 
tains  the  superiority,  in  all  that  concerns  man’s  real  welfare,  of  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  nineteenth,  has  most  of  his  secret  sympathy ; 
and,  that  that  which  is  advocated  in  broken  Scotch  by  certain 
imaginary  members  of  our  own  fraternity,  and  which  may  be  called 
the  politico-economical  theory,  is  most  to  his  personal  distaste ; — 
that  of  all  characters  his  favourite  is  the  worldly  man  who  boldly 
proclaims  and  acquiesces  in  his  infirmity;  his  aversion,  the 
worldly  man  whose  weakness  is  disguised  by  himself  under  the 
affectation  of  something  better,  or  protected  from  the  censure  of 
society  by  the  sanctity  of  his  profession  or  his  order.  But,  rightly 
considered,  these  apparent  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  his  real  feelings.  It  is  not  their  greater 
or  less  conformity  to  his  own  tastes,  but  their  greater  or  less 
acceptance  in  the  world,  by  which  he  is  repelled  or  attracted. 
We  see  in  them  only  the  working  of  a  scepticism  truly  impartial 
and  insatiable,  which,  after  knocking  down  all  the  opinions  which 
are  current  in  the  world,  proceeds  to  set  up  an  opinion  made  up 
of  all  that  is  not  current  in  the  world,  that  when  that  falls  too, 
the  desolation  may  be  complete.  Hence  his  tenderness  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  worshippers  of  the  twelfth  century 
are  a  race  extinct.  It  is  a  fallen  image,  to  insult  which 
would  be  to  flatter  not  to  oppose  the  dogmatists  of  the  time. 
That  which  has  no  friends  he  can  treat  with  tenderness ;  that 
which  others  hare  thrown  aside  as  false,  his  vocation  requires 
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or  his  genius  moves  him  to  seek  some  truth  in.  Our  own  phi¬ 
losophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  newer  fashion.  It  draws  the 
largest  audience ;  therefore  the  largest  variety  of  folly,  pretension, 
and  credulity,  as  well  as  of  their  opposites.  It  is  the  article 
which  best  meets  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  is  therefore  most 
puflFed,  hawked,  and  counterfeited.  It  provides  him,  Me  need 
not  care  to  confess,  with  a  great  deal  of  legitimate  M’ork ;  nor 
do  M’e  desire  to  exclude  him  from  our  precincts.  The  light 
shafts  M'hich  he  employs  cannot  hurt  us  M'here  we  are  sound ; 
and  M’here  they  do  touch  us,  we  are  not  above  profiting  by 
the  hint.  We  will  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  taking, 
what  M’e  see  to  be  good  physic  in  our  neighbour’s  case,  to  be 
poison  in  our  om’u.  His  apparent  predilections  with  regard 
to  personal  character  are  to  be  explained-  in  the  same  way. 
Some  predilection  for  something,  it  Mas  necessary  to  feel  or 
feign.  Otherwise,  his*  fictions  would  have  M  anted  warmth  and  a 
body.  They  M’ould  have  wanted  that  reference  to  something 
positive,  without  which  his  M-orld  of  negations  could  not  have 
been  made  palpable ;  that  standard  of  substance,  without  M’hich 
the  emptiness  of  the  surrounding  shadow’s  could  not  have  been 
explained.  Being  obliged  to  represent  some  character  or  other 
as  an  object  of  sympathy,  he  naturally  fixes  on  that  with  which 
no  one  professes  to  sympathize.  Projects  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  suppression  of  vice,  the  advancement  of  science, 
the  regeneration  of  philosophy,  or  the  purification  of  politics,  are 
entertained  as  amusing  vanities  ;  but  a  genuine  devotion  to  good 
eating  and  drinking,  neither  disguised  nor  excused,  but  studious¬ 
ly  indulged,  and  boldly  professed,  as  the  natural  occupation  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  a  quality  on  which  his  eye  pauses 
M’ith  an  enjoyment  almost  akin  to  love.  Not  that  he  really 
esteems  it  (we  know  nothing  of  him,  but  imagine  him  a  tempe¬ 
rate  man,  with  a  thorough  contempt  for  made  dishes),  but  because 
it  is  his  calling  and  his  delight  thus  audaciously  to  reverse  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  world  ;  and  to  make  all  the  idols  for  the  w  orship  of 
which  men  quarrel,  appear  hollow  and  ridiculous  in  the  presence 
of  that  which  they  agree  in  despising.  On  the  same  principle  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  desire  of  Dinner  is,  in  these  novels,  the 
one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin ;  the  one 
thing  good  for  man  all  the  days  of  this  vain  life  which  he  spendeth 
as  a  shadow,  on  which  all  philosophers  agree, — the  one  thing 
which  abides  with  him  of  his  labour.  All  conflicting  theories 
shake  hands  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell.  All  controversies, 
however  divergent,  where  the  disputants  are  growing  ever  hotter 
Md  wider  asunder  as  they  proceed,  strangely  converge  and  meet 
in  the  common  centre  of  the  dinner  table.  The  follow’ing  ^scus- 
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sion,  much  injured  by  the  necessary  reductions,  may  serve  as  an 
example : 

‘  Mr  Crotchet,  jun.  Pray,  gentlemen,  pocket  your  manuscripts ;  fill 
your  glasses ;  and  consider  what  we  shall  do  with  our  money. 

‘  Mr  Mac  Quedy.  Build  lecture  rooms  and  schools  for  all. 

‘  Mr  Trillo.  Revive  the  Athenian  theatre ;  regenerate  the  lyrical 
drama. 

‘  Mr  Toogood.  Build  a  grand  co-operative  parallelogram,  with  a  steam- 
engine  in  the  middle  for  a  maid  of  all  work. 

‘  Mr  Firedamp.  Drain  the  country,  and  get  rid  of  malaria,  by  abolish¬ 
ing  duck-ponds. 

‘  Dr  Morbifc.  Found  a  philanthropic  college  of  anti-contagionists, 
where  all  the  members  shall  be  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  all  known 
diseases.  Try  the  experiment  on  a  grand  scale. 

‘  Mr  Chainmail.  Build  a  great  dining-hall ;  endow  it  with  beef  and 
ale,  and  hang  the  hall  round  with  arms  to  defend  the  provisions. 

‘  Mr  Henbane.  Found  a  toxicological  institution  for  trying  all  poi¬ 
sons  and  antidotes.  I  myself  have  killed  a  frog  twelve  times,  and 
brought  him  to  life  eleven ;  but  the  twelfth  time  be  died.  I  have  a  phial 
of  the  drug  which  killed  him  in  my  pocket,  and  shall  not  rest  till  I  have 
discovered  its  antidote. 

‘  Rev.  Dr  Folliot.  I  move  that  the  last  speaker  be  dispossessed  of  his 
phial,  and  that  it  be  forthwith  thrown  into  the  Thames. 

‘  Mr  Henbane.  How,  sir  ?  my  invaluable,  &c. 

«  *  *  *  »  « 

‘  Mr  Crotchet,  jun.  Pray,  gentlemen,  return  to  the  point.  How  shall 
we  employ  our  fund  ? 

‘  Mr  Philpot.  Surely  in  no  way  so  beneficially  as  in  exploring  rivers. 
Send  a  fleet  of  steam-boats  down  the  Niger,  and  another  up  the  Nile. 
So  shall  you  civilize  Africa,  and  establish  stocking  factories  in  Abyssi¬ 
nia  and  Bambo. 

Rev.  Dr  Folliot.  With  all  submission,  breeches  and  petticoats  must 
precede  stockings.  Send  out  a  crew  of  tailors.  Try  if  the  king  of  Bum¬ 
bo  will  invest  inexpressibles. 

‘  Mr  Crotchet,  jun.  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  partial,  but  for  geneml 
benefit,  that  this  fund  is  proposed :  a  grand  and  universally  applicable 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man.  * 

‘  Several  voices.  That  is  my  scheme.  I  have  not  heard  a  scheme  but 
my  own  that  has  a  grain  of  common-sense. 

»««*«» 

‘Rev.  Dr  Folliot.  Well,  of  all  these  schemes,  I  am  for  Mr  Trillo’s. 
Regenerate  the  Athenian  theatre.  *  »  *  j  far¬ 

ther  propose  that  the  Athenian  theatre  being  resuscitated,  the  admission 
shall  be  free  to  all  who  can  expound  the  Greek  choruses,  constructively, 
mythologically,  and  metrically,  and  to  none  others.  So  shall  all  the 
world  learn  Greek :  Greek,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  knowledge. 
At  him  who  sits  not  in  the  theatre  shall  be  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn : 
he  shall  be  called  in  the  highway  of  the  city,  «  a  fellow  without  Greek.” 
•  *  Mr  Trillo.  But  the  ladies,  sir,  the  ladies. 
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*  Rtv.  Dr  FoUiot.  Every  man  may  take  in  a  lady  :  and  she  who  can 
construe  and  metricise  a  chorus,  shall,  if  she  so  please,  pass  in  by  her* 
self. 

*  Mr  Trillo.  But,  sir,  you  will  shut  me  out  of  my  own  theatre.  Let 
there  at  least  be  a  double  passport,  Greek  and  Italian. 

‘  Rev.  Dr  FoUiot.  No,  sir ;  I  am  inexorable.  No  Greek,  no  theatre. 

‘  Mr  Trillo.  Sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  shut  out  from  my  own 
theatre. 

‘  Rev.  Dr  FoUiot.  You  see  how  it  is.  Squire  Crotchet  the  youngar : 
you  can  scarcely  hnd  two  to  agree  on  a  scheme,  and  no  two  of  those  can 
agree  on  the  details.  Keep  your  money  in  your  pocket.  .4nd  so  ends 
the  fund  for  regenerating  the  world. 

*  Mr  MacQuedy.  Nay,  by  no  means.  We  are  all  agreed  on  delibe* 
rative  dinners. 

*  Rev  Dr  FoUiot.  Very  true ;  we  will  dine  and  discuss.  We  will 
sing  with  Robin  Hood,  “If  I  drink  water  while  this  doth  last;”  and 
while  it  lasts  we  will  have  no  adjournment,  if  not  to  the  Athenian 
theatre. 

*  Mr  Trillo.  Well,  gentlemen,  1  hope  this  chorus  at  least  will  please 
you. 

“  If  I  drink  water  while  this  doth  last. 

May  I  never  again  drink  wine  : 

For  how  can  a  man,  in  his  life  of  a  span. 

Do  any  thing  better  than  dine  ? 

We’ll  dine  and  drink,  and  say  if  we  think 
That  any  thing  better  can  be ; 

And  when  we  have  dined,  wish  all  mankind 
May  dine  as  well  as  we.” 

*  The  schemes  for  the  world’s  regeneration  evaporated  in  a  tumult  of 
voices.’ — Crotchet  Castle,  p.  325. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a  conclu¬ 
sion  in  which  it  is  meant  that  we  should  rest.  It  is  but  a  more 
substantial  vanity  held  up  for  a  while  to  define  and  relieve  the 
less  palpable,  then  left  to  fall  of  itself ;  a  grosser  bubble  among 
bubbles,  which,  having  swallowed  up  the  rest,  breaks  and  leaves 
a  blank,  shutting  up  the  story  of  the  vanity  like  a  dream  within 
a  dream; — the  vanity  of  vanities,  which  gone,  all  is  vanity. 
We  close  the  volume,  and  from  the  ma.sque  and  fantastic  mockery 
of  the  world,  we  wake  refreshed  and  not  uninstructed  into  the 
world  itself;  there  to  build  up  for  ourselves  our  own  theory  that 
shall  not  pass  away  ;  or  to  muse  in  vain,  what,  after  all,  may  be  the 
secret  faith  by  which  the  author  lives,  in  the  silent  assurance  of 
which  he  can  thus  bear  to  dally  with  perplexity  and  dwell  among 
confusions.  Doubtless  Ids  spirit  has  a  home  of  its  own  to  go  to, 
or  it  could  not  so  take  its  ease  in  its  inn. 

^ye  have  been  unconsciously  led  into  this  discussion  of  the 
genius  and  intention  of  our  author,  by  a  wish  to  justify  the  plea- 
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sure  which,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  we  certainly  do  take  in  his 
company.  If  our  theory  be  good  for  nothing  else,  it  may  serve 
him  to  make  sport  with  in  his  next  production.  In  the  mean-time 
the  fact  remains,  that  his  books  are  to  us  very  pleasant  reading, 
and  fertile  enough  in  grave  suggestions  to  the  mind  that  can  take 
them  rightly. 

Assuming  the  legitimacy  of  his  general  design,  the  praise 
of  great  skill  in  the  execution  will  hardly  be  denied  him.  He 
shows  a  free  delight  and  a  prevailing  thirst  for  excellence  in  his 
art,  which  places  him,  in  our  estimation,  decidedly  among  men  of 
genius,  properly  so  called  ;  men,  that  is,  whose  minds  are  moved 
and  controlled  by  an  inner  spirit,  working  restlessly  towards 
some  end  of  its  own,  in  the  simple  attainment  of  which,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  use  to  be  made  of  it,  and  in  that  alone,  it  finds 
satisfaction.  Hence  his  rare  accomplishment  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  which  he  wields  with  a  grace,  a  dexterity,  and  (except¬ 
ing  a  few  cases,  in  which,  not  content  with  pubUc  .conduct  and 
opinions,  he  undertakes,  not  very  happily,  to  interpret  motives  and 
exhibit  personal  qualities)  with  a  gay  good-humour  which  takes 
away  all  oflfence  from  his  raillery,  and  secures  for  him  a  free  tole¬ 
ration  in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege.  The  spirit  of  frolic  exag¬ 
geration  in  w'hich  the  characters  are  conceived, — each  a  walking 
epitome  of  all  that  is  absurd  in  himself, — the  ludicrous  felicity 
of  self-exposure  with  which  they  are  made  to  talk  and  act, — and 
the  tone  of  decided  though  refined  caricature  which  runs  through 
the  whole,  unite  to  set  grave  remonstrance  fairly  at  defiance. 
And  while  the  imagination  is  thus  forced  into  the  current  of  his 
humour,  the  taste  is  charmed  by  a  refinement  of  manners,  and  by 
a  classical  purity  and  reserved  grace  of  style,  which  carries  all 
sense  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity  clean  away  ;  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  is  attracted  and  exercised  by  the  sterling  quality  of  the  wit, 
the  brilliancy,  fulness,  and  solidity  of  the  dialogue,  the  keenness 
of  observation,  the  sharpness  and  intelligence,  if  not  the  delicacy 
or  philosophical  depth,  of  satire ;  and  a  certain  roguish  familiarity 
with  the  deceitfulness  of  human  nature,  from  which  we  may  de¬ 
rive  many  useful  hints,  to  be  improved  at  pleasure.  Add  to  this, 
that  although  he  dwells  more  habitually  among  doubts  and  nega¬ 
tions  than  we  believe  to  be  good  for  any  man,  he  is  not  without 
positive  impulses, — generous  and  earnest,  so  far  as  they  go, — which 
impart  a  uniformly  healthy  tone  to  his  writings.  There  are  many 
things  both  good  and  bad  which  he  does  not  recognise ;  but  the 
gooa  which  he  does  recognise  is  really  good  ;  the  bad  really  bad. 
blxplicit  faith  of  his  own  he  seems  to  have  none ;  the  creeds, 
systems,  and  theories  of  other  men  he  treats  alike  as  toys  to  play 
with ;  his  humour,  though  pure,  is  shallow ;  his  irony  covers 
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little  or  none  of  that  latent  reverence  and  sympathy, — rarely 
awakens  within  that  ‘  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity,’ — which  gives 
to  irony  its  deepest  meaning,  and  makes  it  in  many  minds  the 
purest,  if  not  the  only  natural  lan^age  of  tender  and  profound 
emotion  ;  his  general  survey  of  life  nas  something  of  coldness  and 
hardness,  so  that  much  good  seed  falls  in  vain  and  withers  oti 
the  surface.  But  his  nature  bears  no  weeds,  and  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil  are  healthy  and  hardy.  Inhumanity,  oppres¬ 
sion,  cant,  and  false  pretensions  of  all  kinds  are  hated  with  a 
just  hatred ;  mirth,  sunshine,  and  good  fellowship  are  relished 
with  a  hearty  relish  ;  simplicity,  unassuming  goodness,  and  the 
))ure  face  of  nature  never  fail  to  touch  him  with  natural  delight. 
It  is  most  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  observe  these  better  qua¬ 
lities  gradually  prevailing  and  exercising  in  each  successive  pro¬ 
duction  a  larger  influence.  The  humour  seems  to  run  deeper ; 
the  ridicule  is  informed  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  thing  ridiculed ;  the  disputants  are  more  in  earnest, 
and  less  like  scoffers  in  disguise ;  there  is  more  of  natural 
warmth  and  life  in  the  characters ;  and,  altogether,  there  is  a 
humaner  spirit  over  his  later  works,  and  a  Wndlier  sympathy 
with  his  subject. 

A  corresponding  improvement  may  also  be  observed  in  the 
management  of  his  plots — in  the  skill  with  which  the  incidents 
are  interwoven  with  the  conversations,  and  made  to  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  humours  of  the  dialogue.  In  the  two  earliest  of 
them,  indeed,  ‘  Headlong  Hall’  and  ‘  Melincourt,’  the  whole  story 
might  be  stripped  off,  so  as  to  leave. a  series  of  separate  dialogues 
scarcely  injured  by  the  change.  We  should  miss  only,  what,  in¬ 
deed,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  miss,  the  picturesque  grouping 
and  lively  satirical  narrative  by  which  they  are  accompanied  and 
relieved.  In  ‘  Nightmare  Abbey’  this  could  not  be  so  easily'  done. 
Without  the  successive  situations  which  form  the  story,  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  character  (which  is  more  considerable  in  this  than  in  the 
two  foregoing  tales)  could  hardly  be  brought  out.  Scythrop, 
the  gloomy  and  mystical  regenerator,  who  builds  morbid  hopes 
for  the  future  upon  a  morbid  discontent  with  the  present ; — Air 
Glowry,  the  large-landed  misanthropist,  to  whose  table  all  men 
are  welcome,  who  can  find  nothing  in  the  world  for  a  reasonable 
man  to  enjoy ; — and  Mr  Toobad,  the  Manichean  millennarian, 
who  can  see  nothing  there  except  the  devil  himself,  having  great 
wrath — could  hardly  have  been  displayed  in  full  character  without 
the  loves,  jealousies,  and  contradictions  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  narrative  to  develope.  In  *  Maid  Marian’  and  ‘  Crotchet 
Castle,’  the  interest  lies  in  a  kind  of  running  commentary  on  tlic 
action ;  which  would  lose  its  meaning  if  the  scene  and  story 
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were  taken  away.  In  ‘  Crotchet  Castle,’  the  incidents  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  out  the  humours  of  individual  character,  and  are 
so  well  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  work,  that,  slight  as  they 
are,  they  could  not  be  separated  from  it  without  material  injury. 

It  is  not  that  truth  to  nature  is  more  strictly  preserved  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  tales,  for  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and 
caricature  is  still  kept  up  ;  but  that  the  caricature  is  deeper  and 
more  pervasive,  and  better  harmonized.  In  the  latter,  the  cha¬ 
racters  live  upon  their  hobbies  ;  in  the  former,  they  only  mount 
them  to  dispute  upon. 

But  though  the  management  of  the  plots  is  in  this  respect  very 
skilful,  the  author  has  wisely  abstained  (except  in  one  instance, 
which  we  shall  notice  presently)  from  attempting  to  give  them 
any  independent  interest  as  stories.  They  are  of  the  simplest 
construction,  and  the  incidents  are  taken  from  everyday  life.  A 
hospitable  house,  a  variety  of  guests,  and  an  occasion  which  may 
bring  them  together  on  easy  terms,  are  all  he  wants  :  no  matter 
whetner  it  may  be  a  Christmas  party,  a  wedding  party,  a  party 
of  speculators  in  philosophy  or  in  the  stocl^,  or  a  party  of  rival 
suitors  to  an  attractive  heiress.  The  course  of  true  love  cannot 
run  too  smoothly ;  virtue  cannot  triumph  with  too  little  help 
from  accident  or  superhuman  effect, — need  not  indeed  triumph 
at  all ;  the  true  heir  cannot  be  in  too  little  danger  of  losing  his 
inheritance ;  the  meeting  of  the  guests  cannot  be  too  easily 
brought  about,  or  the  parting  cause  too  few  tears.  The  business 
of  the  fiction  lies  in  the  dialogues,  and  would  only  be  injured  and 
embarassed  by  any  independent  interest  that  might  be  combined 
with  it  of  an  exciting  or  pathetic  nature. 

The  importance  of  observing  this  principle  may  be  best  seen 
in  the  effect  which,  in  the  instance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 

Produced  by  a  departure  from  it.  Anthelia  Melincourt  is  an 
eiress  endowed  with  all  virtues  of  mind  and  body, — not  without 
an  estate  of  ten  thousand  a-year  to  make  them  manifest  to  the 
^prehension,  and  operative  upon  the  happiness,  of  mankind. 
These  combined  attractions  draw  together  a  sufficient  variety  of 
suitors,  and  supply  them  with  a  fair  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
their  peculiarities.  Aristocracy,  landed  propriety,  established 
churchmanship,  political  economy,  match-making  maternity, 
barouche-driving  baronetcy,  and  chivalry  in  modern  attire, — all 
gather  round  her  as  principals,  or  as  seconds.  They  must  dis¬ 
perse  again  as  soon  as  her  choice  is  made.  In  the  mean-time, 
there  is  plenty  of  mutton  to  eat,  of  wine  to  drink,  and  of  subjects 
to  dispute  about.  Such  circumstances  would,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  breed  crosses  and  misunderstandings  qilite 
enough  for  all  the  author’s  purposes,  without  extorting  from  nature 
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any  unnecessary  exertions.  But,  instead  of  contenting  him¬ 
self  with  these,  he  has  borrowed  on  this  one  occasion  the  com¬ 
mon-place-book  of  a  melodramatist,  and  tried  the  fortitude  of 
his  heroine  by  a  forcible  abduction,  and  the  constancy  of  his  hero 
(and,  indeed,  of  his  reader),  by  an  anxious  pursuit.  She  is  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  noble  suitor,  and  shut  up  in  a  solitary  castle,  nobody 
knows  where.  Her  lover  sets  off  on  foot  to  find  her ;  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  political  economist  with  whom  he  may  hold  dialogues 
by  the  way.  He  wanders  about  for  some  days,  discussing  in  a 
very  calm  and  philosophical  spirit  a  variety  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  scenes  through  which  they  pass — such  as  paper-money,  sur¬ 
plus  population,  epitaphs,  apparitions,  the  probable  stature  of  the 
Patagonians,  mountains,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world — but  meets 
with  no  trace  whatever  of  the  heroine ;  till  at  length,  by  the  most 
fortunate  accident  in  the  world,  he  suddenly  stumbles  upon  her, 
at  that  precise  moment  of  time  when,  if  he  had  not, — the  author 
must  have  found  some  difficulty  in  going  on.  The  dialoifues 
arid  conversations  by  which  the  weariness  of  this  journey  is  be¬ 
guiled,  are  most  of  them  very  elegant  and  spirited  compositions; 
but  they  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  heroine  or  the  story,  that 
they  might  be  left  out  without  diminishing  the  interest  of  the 
tale,  and  published  as  separate  papers  without  losing  any  of  their 
own.  And,  indeed,  every  reader  who  feels  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  Anthelia — which,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  ourselves  do  not— 
had  better  pass  at  once  from  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  volume 
to  the  last ;  and  read  the  rest  at  his  leisure,  as  an  independent 
work  of  a  quite  different  character.  He  cannot  have  sympathy 
in  him  for  both  at  once. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  demand  which  is  made  on  the  reader  in 
this  work  for  moods  of  sympathy  incompatible  with  each  other. 
It  presents  a  worse  combination  than  that  of  moving  accidents 
and  melodramatic  escapes,  with  miscellaneous  dialogue  of  a  phi¬ 
losophical  cast ; — a  combination,  to  our  taste  still  more  inharmo¬ 
nious,  of  the  reality  with  the  masquerade  of  life ;  the  comedy, 
with  the  farce;  of  grave  questions  for  the  conscience,  with  the 
merest  bufiboneries  of  wit ;  of  touching  appeals  to  the  affec¬ 
tions,  with  absurd  assaults  upon  risibility  ;  and  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  in";le  to  reconcile  these  incompatible  moods — to 
make  them  blend  with  each  other  by  the  interfusion  of  some  sen¬ 
timent  common  to  both,  or  relieve  each  other  by  the  force  of  just 
and  harmonious  contrast. 

It  was  probably  from  a  consciousness  of  these  defects  that  the 
author  determined  to  exclude  this  tale  from  the  collection  before 
us,  though  it  is  evident  that  no  small  pains  have  been  bestowed 
■  on  it ;  and  we  suspect  that  at  the  time  of  composition  it  was  a 


favourite.  Its  purposes  appear  to  be  graver,  its  pretensions 
loftier  than  the  others ;  and  although,  from  the  defects  we  have 
mentioned,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  comparative  failure,  it  con¬ 
tains,  if  we  mistake  not,  indications  of  a  capacity  for  a  better  and 
a  higher  strain  than  he  has  yet  attempted. 

To  make  this  appear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail,  and  to  hazard  another  speculation  as  to  the  history  and 
development  of  his  mind.  The  pains  will  be  well  repaid,  if  he 
should  be  induced  to  reconsider  the  capabilities  of  the  work,  and 
recast  it  for  some  future  collection  in  a  more  perfect  form. 

Our  theory  is,  that  during  the  composition  of  ‘  Melincourt’  a 
struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind  between  his  better  and  his 
worse  genius,  and  that  the  contest  was  neither  decided  nor  com¬ 
promised,  but  drawn, — each  party  claiming  the  victory,  and  set¬ 
ting  up  a  trophy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  armies  in  Thucy¬ 
dides,  on  its  own  side  of  the  field.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  his  tenderness  for  the  former  times,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  na¬ 
tural  reaction  in  a  mind  like  his  against  the  clamorous  preten¬ 
sions  of  modern  refinement.  And  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  be¬ 
gan  in  this ;  but  had  the  tale  before  us  been  fresher  in  our  me¬ 
mory,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  asserted  so  roundly  that  his 
mind  was  really  as  free  from  bias  in  this  direction  as  in  others. 
He  began  in  joke,  but  he  seems  to  have  narrowly  escaped  end¬ 
ing  in  earnest.  He  amused  his  fancy,  or  gratified  his  spleen,  by 
setting  forth  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  barbarous  ages,  till  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  picture  he  had  drawn, — half  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that  civilisation  was  a  downward  progress,  and  had  more 
than  half  a  mind  to  turn  preacher  against  it  in  good  faith.  But 
here  his  habitual  scepticism,  aided  probably  by  his  sound  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  stands  in  the  way.  He  has  not  faith  enough  to 
turn  devotee.  He  shrinks  from  the  solemnity  of  the  task  in 
which  the  consistent  pursuit  of  such  a  purpose  must  involve  him ; 
and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  during  which  he  wavers  indecisively 
between  the  graver  service  of  truth,  and  the  more  exciting  perse¬ 
cution  of  error,  he  relapses  into  the  original  condition  which 
we  have  already  endeavr>ured  to  describe — betakes  himself  to 
the  work  of  destruction  rather  than  of  edification — to  the  pulling 
down  of  other  men’s  systems  instead  of  building  up  a  better  of 
his  own. 

It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  question  concerning  the  respec¬ 
tive  pretensions  of  the  dark  and  of  the  enlightened  ages  did  at 
one  time  occupy  an  unusual  space  in  his  contemplations ;  that 
throughout  his  two  earliest  works  it  is.  distinguished  by  very 
marked  attestations, — with  this  difterence,  that  what  was  only  flir¬ 
tation  in  the  first,  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  serious  intention  in 
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the  second ;  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the  serious  tone  is 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  flirtation  renewed,  though  in  a 
more  sober  way.  In  ‘  Headlong  Hall’  the  argument  on  the  side 
of  deterioration  is  conducted  by  Mr  Escot  with  great  force  and 
spirit ;  but  enough  of  extravagance,  inconsistency,  and  carica¬ 
ture  is  mixed  up  with  it,  to  mark  it  as  a  theory  to  which  the 
author  is  in  no  way  committed ;  which  reason  and  nature  have 
nothing  to  do  with;  and  which  leads  to  no  conclusion.  If  Mr  Escot 
holds  that  the  manners  of  this  generation  are  worse  than  those 
of  the  last,  he  holds  also  that  each  succeeding  generation  has  in 
like  manner  been  worse  than  its  predecessor,  ever  since  men 
learned  the  use  of  lire.  If  he  denounces  animal  food  as  noxious, 
sinful,  and  unnatural,  it  is  while  he  is  helping  himself  to  a  slice 
of  cold  beef.  If  he  inveighs  against  dancing,  as  foreign  to  the 
calm  and  contemplative  habits  of  the  original  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  it  is  only  when  he  is  waiting  to  stand  up  again  with  the 
beautiful  Cephalis.  Moreover,  the  argument  on  the  opposite 
side  is  maintained  with  equal  spirit,  and  rather  less  inconsistency, 
by  Mr  Foster  the  perfectibilian ;  and  the  last  word  remains 
clearly  with  Mr  Jenkinson  the  statu-quo-ite,  who,  believing  that 
all  opposing  arguments  are  held  in  eternal  equipoise,  sets  up  no 
theory  on  any  subject ;  but  on  all  questions  which  present  them¬ 
selves  for  practical  solution,  gives  the  casting  vote  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions  for  the  time  being.*  Add  to  this,  that  though  this  ques¬ 
tion  forms  the  principal  topic  of  discussion,  the  action  is  unaf¬ 
fected  by  the  decision  of  it.  The  deteriorationist  and  the  per¬ 
fectibilian  dine,  drink,  dance,  and  are  married,  just  as  if  neither 
deteriorations  nor  perfectibility  had  ever  been  thought  of.  The 
question  is  dissolved,  rather  than  solved  ;  it  disappears,  and  the 
action  closes  over  it. 

In  ‘  Melincourt’  the  same  subject  is  resumed,  but  in  a  graver 
strain.  The  motto,  the  opening,  the  purpose  proposed,  are  all 
grave.  The  heroine  is  very  grave.  The  title-page  informs  us 
that,  if  the  maxims  of  romance  and  chivalry  have  come  to  be 
ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  it  is  not  because  our  minds  arc  more  en¬ 
lightened,  but  because  our  manners  are  more  corrupt.  The  first 
chapter  introduces  the  heroine  herself,  as  a  character  ‘  really 
‘  romantic  and  unworldly,’  made  up  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 


*  ‘  In  the  controversy  between  animal  and  vegetable  fqpd,’  said  Mr 
Jenkinson,  ‘  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  question 
being  in  equipoise,  I  content  myself  with  a  mixed  diet,  and  make  a  point 
of  eating  whatever  is  placed  before  me,  provided  it  be  good  in  its  kind. 
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without  a  spark  of  fun.  The  business  is  to  fit  her  with  a  hus¬ 
band — also  a  grave  matter ;  more  especially  when  coupled  with 
the  following  formal  enouncement  of  ‘  her  ideas  on  the  subject 
‘  of  marriage :  ’ — 

‘  She  explicitly  made  known  to  all  her  suitors  her  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriage.  She  had  never  perverted  the  simplicity  of  her  mind 
by  indulging  in  the  usual  cant  of  young  ladies  that  she  should  prefer  a 
single  life  ;  but  she  assured  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
manifested  in  the  forms  of  modem  life  tcould  constitute  the  only  charac¬ 
ter  on  which  she  could  fix  her  affections' 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  specimen  of  ‘  simplicity’  (which 
we  suspect  to  be  no  true  growth  either  of  chivalry  or  of  Old 
England,  but  a  manufacture  quite  as  modern  as  the  affectations 
with  which  it  is  contrasted),  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  certainly 
meant  to  be  received  as  the  genuine  article ;  that  the  problem 
thus  enounced  is  certainly  not  an  absurd  one,  and  is  proposed 
with  all  apparent  gravity  for  practical  solution,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  volumes ;  that  a  suitor  does  at  length  appear,  who  em¬ 
bodies,  in  no  high  Quixotic  phrensy,  but  in  a  useful,  honourable, 
consistent,  and  perfectly  sane,  life,  the  very  spirit  which  she 
loves ;  and  that  after  passing  through  various  scenes,  in  which 
the  sincerity  of  his  principles  is  attested  by  his  practices,  and  the 
wisdom  of  his  practice  is  justified  by  its  operation,  he  is  duly 
iccepted  as  the  very  character  which  she  had  believed  it  possible 
to  find, — a  gentleman  ‘  in  a  brown  coat  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
‘  tury,’  yet  as  true  a  knight-errant  as  any  that  wore  golden  armour 
in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  ‘  Oh  Forester,’  said  Anthelia, 

‘  you  have  realised  my  highest  wishes.  I  have  found  you  the 
‘  friend  of  the  poor,  the  enthusiast  of  truth,  the  disinterested  cul- 
?  tivator  of  the  rural  virtues,  the  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of 
‘  human  liberty.  It  only  remained  that  you  should  emancipate  a 
‘  captive  damsel,  who,  however,  will  but  change  the  mode  of  her 
‘  durance  and  become  your  captive  for  life.’  And  then  they  are 
married  and  the  story  is  done. 

This,  then,  is  no  jest,  but  a  serious  thing ; — a  grave  delineation 
of  two  lives,  shaped  according  to  a  peculiar  theory,  such  as  any 
body  in  these  days  might  lead  (anybody,  at  least,  with  sufficient 
landed  property) — yet  so  pure,  prosperous,  and  prevailing,  that, 
were  the  example  generally  followed,  there  would  be  neither 
poverty  nor  distress  in  the  world.  Forester,  though  in  some  re¬ 
spects  only  a  reproduction  of  Escot,  is  a  character  far  more  life¬ 
like  and  earnest ;  free  from  contradictions  and  inconsistencies ; 
an  enthusiast,  indeed,  yet  one  whose  enthusiasm  is  neither  wild 
nor  vain,  but  a  noble  hope  for  human  nature,  an  inspired  confi- 
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dence  in  truth  and  virtue,  and  an  absolute  devotion  to  their  ser¬ 
vice.  Anthelia,  ‘  howbeit  that  we  endure  her  not,’  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  same  mould.  There  is  nothing  in  either  which  seems 
meant  to  be  ridiculous  ;  their  theories,  though  romantic,  are  not 
chimerical ;  the  measures  by  which  they  hope  to  realize  them 
are  not  only  sane  but  successful ;  nature  herself  is  represented  as 
sanctioning  their  enterprises ;  substantial  virtue  and  happiness 
spring  up  beneath  their  footsteps. 

Had  the  business  ended  here  we  should  have  thought  that  the 
author’s  better  genius  had  prevailed.  We  might  indeed  have 
questioned  many  of  his  doctrines,  both  social  and  political ;  and 
shown  cause  to  doubt  whether  in  the  faithful  bosom  of  real  na¬ 
ture  they  would  yield  so  fair  a  harvest  as  in  the  more  accommo¬ 
dating  soil  of  fiction.  But  we  should  have  met  him  with  undi¬ 
vided  sympathy,  as  no  idle  talker  on  no  trivial  theme.  This, 
however,  his  worst  genius  interferes  to  prevent.  He  has  only  a 
half  faith  in  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  and  dares  not  let  go  his 
interest  with  the  other  party.  It  is  as  if,  having,  in  sport  or  curio¬ 
sity,  raised  the  veil  of  truth,  he  had  felt  rebuked  by  the  severity 
of  her  aspect,  and  turned  for  relief  to  more  than  usual  levity  and 
mockery.  Hence  the  perpetual  interruption  of  the  serious  and 
affecting,  and  sometimes  even  awful,  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
main  argument  of  the  piece,  by  scenes  of  farcical  and  extravagant 
caricature,  which  might  be  pleasant  enough  as  varieties  in  that 
farce  of  unreason  with  which  he  usually  entertains  us  ;  but  which, 
coming  upon  the  mind  in  a  state  of  serious  emotions,  are  offen¬ 
sive  and  disagreeable.  The  two  styles  appear  two  opposite  and 
incompatible  moods;  and  it  is  impossible  so  to  govern  the  ima¬ 
gination  or  the  sympathies  as  to  be  in  the  humour  for  both.  If 
you  are  not  disgusted  with  the  lighter,  you  cannot  but  be 
wearied  with  the  graver. 

The  incongruity  is  indeed  so  remarkable,  especially  in  so  ar¬ 
tist-like  a  writer,  that  we  have  many  times  paused  to  consider 
whether  Forester  and  Anthelia  may  not,  after  all,  have  been 
meant  to  be  laughed  at  too.  But  if  so,  the  theory  by  which 
they  live  must  be,  in  our  author’s  eyes,  more  obviously  and 
intrinsically  ridiculous  than  we  can  well  believe :  if  not,  then 
it  bears  an  application  to  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads,  too 
urgent  and  vital  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  buffoonery.  Yet  in 
what  other  light  can  we  view  the  introduction  of  Forester’s 
friend,  the  dumb  Baronet  ?  His  theory  concerning  the  true  and 
original  man  might  have  passed  for  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast. 
But  when  coupled  with  the  introduction  in  person  of  Sir  Oran 
Haut-ton,  Bart., — that  is  to  say,  of  a  real  Oran  Outang,  caught 
young  in  the  woods  of  Angola,  brought  up  in  society,  and  now 
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mixing  freely  with  his  degenerate  fellow-creatures,  and  wanting 
nothing  of  the  civilized  man  except  his  vices  and  his  powers  of 
speech, — what  is  it  but  buffoonery?  and  what  sort  of  nondescript 
does  it  make  of  Forester  himself?  And  how  are  we  to  regard 
but  as  buffoonery,  more  or  less  Aristophanic — the  election  for 
the  borough  of  One-vote — the  description  of  Cimmerian  Lodge, 
and  the  symposium  at  Mainchance  Villa?  All  these  are  farce  ; 
the  two  former  of  the  best  kind,  the  two  latter  of  the  worst ; 
but  broad  farce  all :  quite  inadmissible  even  between  the  acts  of 
a  piece  in  which  any  natural  character  or  quality  is  allowed  to 
appear,  or  any  train  of  serious  feeling  to  be  awakened. 

The  author  may  imleed  have  persuaded  himself  that  such 
mss  pictures  of  corruption,  quackery,  and  worldliness,  would 
heighten  by  contrast  the  beauty  of  the  opposite  qualities  as  set 
forth  in  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  principal  characters.  So,  he 
might  say,  Caliban  sets  off  Miranda.  But  the  cases  are  not 
alike.  If  Caliban,  instead  of  being  a  real  monster,  had  only 
been  a  Christian  gentleman,  endued  with  the  qualities  of  a  mon¬ 
ster,  he  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  placO  in  the  Tempest, 
as  the  humours  of  Mainchance  Villa  are  out  of  place  in  Melin- 
court.  As  it  is,  this  affected  contrast,  instead  of  bringing  the 
virtue  of  his  hero  into  stronger  relief,  serves  only  to  make  more 
conspicuous  his  own  want  of  constancy  in  his  purposes  and  faith 
in  his  principles. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  faults  of  a  work 
like  this,  had  it  been  too  late  to  mend  them.  But  the  author 
may  yet  have  occasion  to  republish  it  in  a  future  collection.  In 
that  case,  we  would  earnestly  suggest  to  him  the  expediency  of 
separating  the  better  from  the  worser  half  of  it.  Let  him  turn 
it  into  two  distinct  tales ;  the  election  of  Sir  Oran  for  the  Borough 
of  One-vote  being  the  subject  of  one,  in  which  (if,  after  having 
lived  and  thought  for  twenty  years  longer,  he  still  continues  to 
admire  them)  he  may  introduce  the  humours  of  Mainchance 
Villa;  the  graver  question  concerning  the  realizations  of  the 
ipirit  of  chivalry  under  the  forms  of  modern  society,  being  the 
argument  of  the  other,  with  Forester  and  Anthelia  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures.  If  he  would  but  set  about  this  latter  task  in  a  faith¬ 
ful  spirit,  we  do  not  fear  to  predict,  from  the  specimen  which  the 
tale  before  us,  even  in  its  present  state,  exhibits,  that  he  would 
produce  a  work  of  a  far  higher  and  more  enduring  interest  than 
any  he  has  yet  attempted.  As  an  indication  of  his  capacity  for 
»uch  a  task,  we  select  from  many  passages  in  a  similar  spirit,  the 
following  fragment  of  a  conversation  which,  though  immediately 
referring  to  a  question  with  which  England  is  happily  no  longer 
concerned,  will  not  lose  its  meaning  or  its  force  so  long  as  there 
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is  a  national  object  left  to  be  attained,  or  a  private  duty  to  be 
done. 

‘  Sir  Telegraph  Paxarett.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  man  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  his  own  fancy.  The  world  is  bad  enough,  I  dare  say,  but 
it  is  not  for  yon  or  me  to  mend  it. 

‘  Mr  Forester,  There  is  the  keystone  of  the  evil — mistrust  of  the 
influence  of  individual  example.  “We  are  bad  ourselves,  because  we 
despair  of  the  goodness  of  others.”  •  Yet  the  history  of  the  world 
abounds  with  sudden  and  extraordinary  revolutions  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  which  have  been  effected  by  single  enthusiasts. 

‘  Sir  Telegraph  Paxarett.  Speculative  opinions  have  been  some¬ 
times  changed  by  the  efforts  of  roaring  fanatics.  Men  have  been  found 
very  easily  permutable  into  ites  and  onions,  avians  and  arians,  Wesley- 
ites  or  Whitfleldites,  Huntingtonians  or  Muggletonians,  Moravians, 
Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  anythingarians ;  hut  the  metamorphosis  only 
affects  a  few  obscure  notions  concerning  types,  symbols,  and  mysteries, 
which  have  scarcely  any  effect  as  moral  theory,  and,  of  course,  a  fortiori, 
none  whatever  in  moral  practice :  The  latter  is  for  the  most  part  go¬ 
verned  by  the  general  habits  of  the  society  we  live  in.  One  man  may 
twang  responses  with  the  parish-clerk ;  another  may  sit  silent  in  a 
Quaker’s  meeting  waiting  for  the  illumination  of  the  spirit ;  a  third  may 
groan  and  howl  in  a  tabernacle  ;  a  fourth  may  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup, 
in  a  Sandemonian  chapel ;  but  meet  any  of  the  four  in  the  common  in¬ 
tercourse  of  society,  you  will  scarcely  know  one  from  another.  The 
single  adage,  charity  begins  at  home,  will  furnish  a  complete  key  to  the 
.  souls  of  all  four ;  for  I  have  found,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extend¬ 
ed,  that  men  carry  their  religion  in  other  men’s  heads,  and  their  morality 
in  their  own  pockets. 

‘  Mr  Forester.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  individual  example  has  in 
many  instances  produced  great  moral  effects  in  the  practice  of  society. 
Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  is  it  not  better  to  be  Abdiel  among  the 
fiends,  than  to  be  lost  and  confounded  in  the  legion  of  imps  grovelling  in 
the  train  of  the  evil  power? 

‘  Sir  Telegraph  Paxarett,  There  is  something  in  that. 

‘  Mr  Forester.  To  borrow  an  allegory  from  Homer:  I  would  say  so¬ 
ciety  is  composed  of  two  urns,  one  of  go^  and  one  of  evil.  I  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  every  individual  of  the  human  species  receives  from  his  natal 
genius  a  little  phial  containing  one  drop  of  a  fluid,  which  shall  be  evil  if 
poured  into  the  urn  of  evil,  and  good  if  into  that  of  good.  If  you  were 
proceeding  to  the  station  of  the  urns  with  ten  thousand  persons,  every 
one  of  them  predetermined  to  empty  his  phial  into  the  urn  of  evil,  which 
I  fear  is  too  true  a  picture  of  the  practice  of  society,  should  you  consider 
their  example,  if  you  were  hemmed  in  in  the  centre  of  them,  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  breaking  from  them  and  approaching  the  neglected  urn  ? 
Would  you  say,  “  the  urn  will  derive  little  increase  from  my  solitary 
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drop,  and  one  more  less  will  make  very  little  difference  in  the  urn  of  ill ; 

I  will  spare  myself  trouble,  do  as  the  world  does,  and  let  the  urn  of  good 
take  its  chance  from  those  who  can  approach  it  with  less  difficulty  ?  ” 
No:  you  would  rather  say,  “  That  neglected  urn  contains  the  hopes  of 
the  human  species;  little,  indeed,  is  the  addition  I  can  make  to  it,  but  it 
will  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes  and  if,  on  approaching  the  urn,  you  should 
tind  it  not  so  empty  as  you  had  anticipated,  if  the  genius  appointed  to 
guard  it  should  say  to  you,  “  There  is  enough  in  this  urn  already  to  al¬ 
low  a  reasonable  expectation  that  it  will  one  day  be  full,  and  yet  it  has 
only  accumulated  drop  by  drop  through  the  efforts  of  individuals,  who 
broke  through  the  pale  and  pressure  of  the  multitude,  and  did  not  de¬ 
spair  of  human  virtue;”  would  you  not  feel  ten  thousand  times  repaid 
for  the  difficulties  you  had  overcome,  and  the  scoffs  of  the  fools  and 
knaves  you  had  abandoned,  by  the  single  reflection  that  would  then  rush 
upon  your  mind, — I  am  one  of  these  ? 

‘  Sir  Telegraph  Paxarett.  Gad,  very  likely:  I  never  considered  the 
subject  in  that  light.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  56-62. 

‘  That  strain  we  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  !  ’ 

It  has  been  silent  since,  and  we  would  gladly  hear  it  tried 
again.  Yet  though  this  transient  passion — this  struggle  to¬ 
wards  a  more  earnest  life — has  yielded  to  a  relapse,  its  sa¬ 
lutary  effects  have  not  been  wholly  obliterated.  The  hope 
may  have  faded,  the  pursuit  may  have  been  abandoned,  but  the 
genial  glow  which  it  inspired  has  not  departed  with  it ;  and  its 
influence  may  still  be  traced,  mellowing  the  under  thoughts, 
softening  the  harsher  touches,  making  the  heart  and  head  work 
more  harmoniously  together.  Even  in  ‘Nightmare  Abbey,’  which 
was  produced  in  the  following  year,  we  seem  to  perceive  traces 
of  this  improvement,  especially  in  a  point  which  we  have  already 
noticed  ; — the  better  development  of  the  humour  of  character  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  battle  of  opinions.  This  is  a  quality 
which  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  exhibit  in  an  extract ;  but  we 
may  refer,  as  a  striking  illustration,  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  representations  of  transcendentalism  in  this  and  the  preceding 
work — between  Moly  Mystic,  whose  conversation  seems  to  be 
mere  jargon,  quite  unworthy  of  the  writer, — exposing  nothing 
except  his  own  inability  to  see  any  meaning  in  what  he  is  laugh¬ 
ing  at ;  and  Ferdinando  Flosky,  in  whose  person  he  deals  many 
sharp  and  dexterous  strokes,  which,  though  passing  wide  enough 
of  the  individual  at  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  aimed,  do 
much  wholesome  execution  elsewhere.  Here  is  a  specimen  :  — 

‘  Mr  Flosky.  It  is  very  certain,  and  much  to  be  rejoiced  at,  that  our 
literature  is  hag-ridden.  Tea  has  shattered  our  nerves ;  late  dinners 
make  us  slaves  of  indigestion ;  the  French  Revolution  has  made  us 
shrink  from  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  has  destroyed  in  the  more  re¬ 
fined  part  of  the  community  (of  which  number  I  am  one)  all  enthusiasm 
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for  political  liberty.  That  part  of  the  reading  public  which  shuns  the 
solid  food  of  reason  for  the  light  diet  of  Bction,  requires  a  perpetual  ad- 
hibition  of  sauce  piquante  to  the  palate  of  its  depraved  imagination.  It 
lived  upon  ghosts,  goblins,  and  skeletons,  (I  and  my  friend  Mr  Sackbnt 
served  up  a  few  of  the  best),  till  even  the  devil  himself,  though  magni- 
fied  to  the  size  of  Mount  Athos,  became  too  base,  common,  and  popular 
for  its  surfeited  appetite.  The  ghosts  have  therefore  been  laid,  and  the 
devil  has  been  cast  into  outer  darkness,  and  now  the  delight  of  our  spirits 
is  to  dwell  in  all  the  vices  and  blackest  passions  of  our  nature,  tricked  out 
in  a  masquerade  dress  of  heroism  and  disappointed  benevolence;  the 
whole  secret  of  which  lies  in  forming  combinations  that  contradict  all 
our  experience,  and  affixing  the  purple  thread  of  some  particular  virtue 
to  that  precise  character,  in  which  we  should  be  most  certain  not  to  tind 
it  in  the  living  world  ;  and  making  this  single  virtue  not  only  redeem  all 
the  real  and  manifest  vices  of  the  character,  but  making  them  actually  pass 
for  necessary  adjuncts,  and  indispensable  accompaniments  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  said  notice. 

‘  Mr  Toohad.  That  is  because  the  devil  has  come  among  u.s,  and  finds 
it  for  his  interest  to  destroy  all  our  perceptions  of  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  WTong. 

‘  Masimetta.  I  do  not  precisely  enter  into  your  meaning,  Mr  Flosky, 
and  should  be  glad  if  you  w  ould  make  it  a  little  more  clear  to  me. 

^  Mr  Flashy.  One  or  two  examples  will  do  it.  Miss  O'Carrol.  If  I 
were  to  take  all  the  means  and  sordid  qualities  of  a  money-dealing  Jev, 
and  tuck  on  to  them,  as  with  a  nail,  the  quality  of  extreme  benevolence, 
I  should  have  a  very  decent  hero  for  a  modern  novel ;  and  should  con¬ 
tribute  my  quota  to  the  fashionable  method  of  administering  a  nrass  of 
vice,  under  a  thin  and  unnatural  covering  of  virtue,  like  a  spider  wrapt 
in  a  bit  of  gold  leaf  and  administered  as  a  wholesome  pill.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  a  man  knocks  me  down,  and  takes  my  purse  and  w'atch 
by  main  force,  I  turn  him  to  account,  and  set  him  forth  in  a  tragedy  as 
a  dashing  young  fellow,  disinherited  for  his  romantic  generosity,  and  full 
of  a  most  amiable  hatred  of  the  world  in  general,  and  his  own  country 
in  particular,  and  of  a  most  enlightened  and  chivalrous  affection  for  him¬ 
self.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a  wild  girl  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  and 
a  series  of  adventures  in  which  they  break  all  the  ten  commandments  in 
succession  (always,  you  will  observe,  from  some  sublime  motive,  which 
must  be  carefully  analyzed  in  its  progress),  I  have  as  amiable  a  pair  of 
tragic  characters  as  ever  issued  from  that  new  region  of  the  belles  letlres, 
which  I  have  called  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Black  Bile,  and  which  is 
greatly  to  be  admired  and  rejoiced  at,  as  affording  a  fine  scope  for  the 
exhibition  of  mental  power.’ — P.  118. 


We  must  here  observe,  however,  that  the  persons  in  this  tale 
are  not  represented  as  natural  characters,  hut  as  masks  through 
which  the  writer  speaks  under  an  ironical  assumption  of  the  cha¬ 
racter,  on  a  principal  similar  to  that  laid  down  by  Mr  Sarcastic, 
in  Melincourt : — ‘  I  ascertain  the  practice  of  those  I  talk  to,  and 
*  present  it  to  them  as  from  myself  in  the  shape  of  theory ;  the 
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‘  consequence  of  which  is,  that  I  am  universally  stigmatized  as  a 
‘  promulgator  of  rascally  doctrines.’ 

Mr  Skionar,  transcendentalist  of  ‘  Crotchet  Castle,’  is  yet  again 
an  improvement  upon  Mr  Flosky ;  the  rather  perhaps  because  he 
says  very  little.  What  he  does  say  has  so  much  of  the  sound  and 
movement  of  the  tone  of  trancendentalism,  that  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  the  matter  to  detect  the  counterfeit.  Our  limits  for¬ 
bid  us  to  pursue  this  comparison  further.  But  as  many  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  re-appear  in  each  succeeding  Tale  under  new  names,  the 
progress  of  the  author’s  mind  may  be  easily  traced  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other.  Compare,  for  instance.  Squire  Headlong 
in  the  earliest  of  them,  with  Mr  Hilary  in  the  next ;  and  again  with 
the  Baron  in  Maid  Marian  ; — all  belonging  to  that  class  of  men 
who  take  life  as  it  comes,  and  enjoy  it,  without  caring  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  mend  it.  Observe  how  crude  and  thin  a  creation  is  Mr 
Escot,  with  his  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  his  skull  of  Cadwal- 
lader,  when  compared  with  Mr  Chainmail,  and  his  old  baronial 
hall  hung  with  old  armour  and  banners  ; — his  boar’s  head  and  was¬ 
sail  bowl,  his  old  poetry  and  old  manners  copied  from  the  twelfth 
century.  Or  observe  the  various  representatives  of  the  Church 
established, — the  Rev.  Dr  Gaster,  the  more  genial  Mr  Larynx, 
and  the  most  genial  Dr  Folliot.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  accidental,  but  springs  from  the  deeper  and  kindlier 
impulses  under  which  the  later  characters  were  moulded.  It  is 
like  the  difference  between  a  Bobadil  and  a  Falstaff,  which  might 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  humanity  of  the  hearts,  not  less  than 
of  the  pregnancy  of  the  wits  in  which  they  were  conceived.  But 
this  progressive  triumph  of  the  gentler  nature  is  nowhere  dis¬ 
played  so  strikingly  as  in  his  heroines.  The  mere  misses  and 
coquettes  who  fill  that  place  in  his  earlier  works  (Anthelia 
Melincourt  we  have  already  noticed  as  an  exception,  though  not 
a  very  successful  one)  seem  to  have  been  created  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  story  to  set  the  dialogues  in  ;  yet  even 
there,  the  secret  delight  in  beauty  shows  itself  at  intervals  in  shy 
touches  of  delicacy  and  grace.  Gradually  the  feeling  growing 
stronger  and  more  impatient  insists  on  a  fuller  utterance,  and  is 
at  length  permitted  to  have  its  way,  and  to  mould  the  entire 
characters  of  Maid  Marian  and  the  heroine  of  Crotchet  Castle 
at  its  own  delighted  will,  for  its  own  pure  satisfaction.  The 
diflBculty  of  finding  quotations  to  justify  our  praises  is  itself  a 
pnuse  of  no  common  order.  Though  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a 
conuderable  volume  with  very  choice  ‘  beauties  ’  selected  from 
these  volumes,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  of  them  which  would 
not  lose  half  its  beauty  by  separation  from  its  native  ..context. 
We  cannot  introduce  Miud  Marian  in  person  without  dimming 
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her  brightness ;  but  brother  Michael  shall  set  forth  her  graces  in 
the  following  racy  description. 

*  “  A  mad  girl,  a  mad  girl,”  said  the  little  friar. 

‘  “  How  a  mad  girl  ?’’  said  brother  Michael.  “  Has  she  not  beauty, 
grace,  wit,  sense,  discretion,  dexterity,  learning,  and  valour  ?  ” 

‘  “  Learning !  ”  exclaimed  the  little  friar;  “  what  has  a  woman  to  do  with 
learning?  And  valour  I  who  ever  heard  a  woman  commended  for  valour? 
Meekness,  and  mildness,  and  softness,  and  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  and 
humility,  and  obedience  to  her  husband,  and  faith  in  her  confessor,  and 
domesticity,  or,  as  learned  doctors  call  it,  the  faculty  of  stayathomeitive- 
ness,  and  embroidery,  and  music,  and  pickling,  and  preserving,  and  the 
w  hole  complex  and  multiplex  detail  of  the  noble  science  of  dinner,  as 
well  in  preparation  for  the  table,  as  in  arrangement  over  it,  and  in  dis¬ 
tribution  around  it  to  knights,  and  squires,  and  ghostly  friars, — these  are 

female  virtues  ;  but  valour — why,  who  ever  heard  ” - 

‘  “  She  is  the  all  in  all,”  said  brother  Michael,  “gentle  as  a  ring-dove, 
yet  high-soaring  as  a  falcon  :  humble  below  her  deserving,  yet  deserving 
beyond  the  estimate  of  panegyric :  an  exact  economist  in  all  supertluity, 
yet  a  most  bountiful  dispenser  in  all  liberality :  the  chief  regulator  of 
her  household,  the  fairest  pillar  of  her  hall,  and  the  sweetest  blossom  of 
her  bower:  having  in  all  opposite  proposings,  sense  to  understand, 
judgment  to  weigh,  discretion  to  choose,  firmness  to  undertake,  dili¬ 
gence  to  conduct,  perseverance  to  accomplish,  and  resolution  to  main¬ 
tain.  For  obedience  to  her  husband,  that  is  not  to  be  tried  till  she  has 
one  :  for  faith  in  her  confessor,  she  has  as  much  as  the  law  prescribes : 
for  embroidery,  an  Arachne  :  for  music,  a  Siren  :  and,  for  pickling  and 
preserving,  did  not  one  of  her  jars  of  sugared  apricots  give  you  your  last 
surfeit  at  Arlingford  Castle  ?  ” 

‘  “  Indeed,  reverend  father,”  said  Sir  Ralph,  “  if  the  young  lady  be 
half  what  you  describe,  she  must  be  a  paragon  :  but  your  commending 
her  fur  valour  dues  somewhat  amaze  me.” 

‘  “  She  can  fence,”  said  the  little  friar,  “  and  draw  the  long  bow,  and 
play  at  single-stick  and  quarter-staff.” 

‘  “  Yet,  mark  you,”  said  brother  Michael,  “  not  like  a  virago  or  a 
hoyden,  or  one  that  would  crack  a  serving-man’s  head  for  spilling  gravy 
on  her  ruff,  but  with  such  womanly  grace  and  temperate  self-command, 
as  if  those  manly  exercises  belonged  to  her  only,  and  were  become  for 
her-sake  feminine.*'  ’ — Maid  Marian,  p.  180. 

The  story  is  the  happiest,  in  our  judgment,  of  all  our  author’s 
productions.  The  plan  of  the  tale,  requiring  that  the  bright  instead 
of  the  blank  side  of  the  manners  he  is  describing  should  be  turned 
towrards  us,  keeps  him  throughout  in  his  most  genial  mood,  and 
calls  forth  all  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  his  nature.  To  exhibit 
the  inconsistency  of  the  popular  theory  of  legitimate  government 
by  gravely  applying  it  to  the  case  reversed,  is  the  idea  with  which 
he  sets  cut.  That  ‘  to  the  principles  of  freebootery,  diversely  de- 
‘  veloped,  belong  all  the  qualities  to  which  song  or  story  concede 
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‘  renown that  legitimate  authority  always  means  the  authority 
of  the  stronger  party ;  and  that  the  common  principle  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  is  to  ‘  keep  what  they  have  and  to  catch  what  they  can,’ — 
are  his  cardinal  maxims,  assumed  in  silent  gravity.  His  idea  is  to 
be  worked  out,  not  by  degrading  kingcraft  to  the  level  of  ‘  free- 
‘  bootery,’  which  would  have  involved  him  in  a  course  of  detrac¬ 
tive  satire,  but  by  drawing  such  a  picture  of  freebootery  as  may 
raise  it  to  the  level  of  kingcraft.  The  irony  and  the  moral,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  to  encumber  the  narrative,  or  obstruct  the  flow 
of  his  humour,  are  yet  kept  sufficiently  in  sight  to  conciliate  the 
symjiathy  of  the  reader.  Sherwood  Forest  is  his  scene  ;  and  Robin 
Hood  is  the  hero,  in  whose  person  and  court  the  manners,  vir¬ 
tues,  principles,  and  prerogatives  of  a  prince  are  to  be  displayed 
in  their  fairest  colours.  Never  was  there  a  more  fortunate 
congeniality  between  the  taste  and  the  task.  All  the  irony 
of  his  nature  finds  a  happy  vent  in  disclosing  the  more  latent 
qualities  of  legitimacy  ;  all  his  sympathy  with  beauty,  inward  or 
outward,  is  called  forth  to  ennoble  and  embellish  them.  A  pure 
delight  in  the  freshness  of  uninclosed  nature  pervades  and  inspires 
the  whole.  The  scenery  is  not  described,  but  present  as  in  life. 

‘  Wherever  the  free  range  of  the  hart  marks  out  the  bounds  of  the 
‘  forest,’  the  natural  greenwood,  with  its  glades  and  thickets, 
stretches  beyond  us,  ‘  rolling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue.’ 
We  seem  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  friar  coming  before  himself 
through  the  trees ;  and  to  feel  the  silent  presence  of  Maid  Marian 
diffusing  health  and  purity  through  all.  Nor  is  the  human 
world  out  of  keeping  with  tbe  place  and  season.  Himself  a  kind 
of  outlaw — his  own  vocation  as  a  writer  being  to  make  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  received  opinions,  and  to  redress  the  inequalities  in 
our  popular  morality  by  raising  those  who  are  too  poor  in  the 
world’s  esteem  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  too  rich, — 
he  has  a  natural  fellow-feeling  with  the  dynasty  of  Sherwood. 
He  paints  them  as  if  he  loved  them.  In  no  real  commonwealth, 
and  not  in  every  Utopia,  is  there  to  be  found  a  community  so 
happy  and  well  ordered,  a  court  so  pure  and  loyal,  a  rule  so  mild, 
subjects  so  obedient,  justice  so  equally  administered.  Whatever 
may  be  our  graver  conclusions,  it  is  certain  that  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  forest,  of  which  the  following  speech  of  Friar 
Tuck  supplies  a  succinct  recapitulation,  with  appropriate  com¬ 
mentary,  command  our  affections  for  the  time. 

‘  “  I  am  in  fine  company,”  said  the  baron. 

In  the  very  best  of  company,”  said  the  friar,  “in  the  high  court 
of  Nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  own  nobility.  Is  it  not  so?  This 
goodly  grove  is  our  palace :  the  oak  and  the  beech  are  its  colonnade  and 
its  canopy :  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  its  everlasting 
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lamps :  the  grass,  and  the  daisy,  and  the  primrose,  and  the  violet,  are 
its  many-coloured  floor  of  green,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  the  may. 
flower,  and  the  woodbine,  and  the  eglantine,  and  the  ivy,  are  its  decora¬ 
tions,  its  curtains,  and  its  tapestry :  the  lark,  and  the  thrush,  and  the 
linnet,  and  the  nightingale,  are  its  unhired  minstrels  and  musicians. 
Robin  Hood  is  king  of  the  forest  both  hy  dignity  of  birth  and  by  virtue 
of  his  standing  army  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  free  choice  of  his  people, 
which  he  has  indeed,  but  I  pass  it  by  as  an  illegitimate  basis  of  power.  He 
holds  his  dominion  over  the  forest,  and  its  horned  multitude  of  citizen- 
deer,  and  its  swinish  multitude  or  peasantry  of  wild  boars,  l)y  right  of  con¬ 
quest  and  force  of  arms.  He  levies  contributions  among  them  by  the  free 
consent  of  his  archers,  their  virtual  representatives.  If  they  should  And  a 
voice  to  complain  that  we  are  “tyrants  and  usurpers  to  kill  and  cook  them 
up  in  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place,’’  we  should  most  convin¬ 
cingly  admonish  them,  with  point  of  arrow,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  laws  but  to  obey  them.  Is  it  not  written  that  the  fat  ribs  of  the 
herd  shall  be  fed  upon  by  the  mighty  in  the  land  ?  And  have  not  they 
withal  my  blessing  ?  my  orthodox,  canonical,  and  archiepiscopal  blessing? 
Do  I  not  give  thanks  for  them  when  they  are  well  roasted  and  smoking 
under  my  nose?  What  title  had  William  of  Normandy  to  England,  that 
Robin  of  Locksley  has  not  to  merry  Sherwood  ?  William  fought  for 
his  claim.  So  does  Robin.  With  whom  both?  With  any  that  would 
or  will  dispute  it.  William  raised  contributions.  So  does  Robin.  From 
whom  both?  From  all  that  they  could  or  can  make  pay  them.  Why 
did  any  pay  them  to  William  ?  Why  do  any  pay  them  to  Robin  ?  For 
the  same  reason  to  both:  because  they  could  not  or  cannot  help  it.  They 
differ  indeed  in  this,  that  Y^illiam  took  from  the  poor  and  gave  to  the 
rich ;  and  Robin  takes  from  the  rich  and  gives  to  the  poor;  and  therein 
is  Robin  illegitimate  ;  though  in  all  else  he  is  true  prince.  Scarlet  and 
John,  are  they  not  peers  of  the  forest?  lords  temporal  of  Sherwood? 
And  am  not  I  lord  spiritual  ?  Am  I  not  archbishop  ?  Am  I  not 
Pope  ?  Do  I  not  consecrate  their  banner  and  absolve  their  sins?  Are 
not  they  State,  and  am  not  I  Church  ?  Are  not  they  State  monarchi¬ 
cal,  and  am  nut  I  Church  militant  ?  Do  I  not  excommunicate  our  ene- 
mies  from  venison  and  brawn,  and,  by  ’r  Lady  I  when  need  calls,  beat  them 
down  under  my  feet  ?  The  State  levies  tax  and  the  Church  levies  tithe. 
Even  so  do  we.  Mass!  we  take  all  at  once.  What  then  ?  It  is  tax  by 
redemption,  and  tithe  by  commutation.  Your  William  and  Richard  can 
cut  and  come  again,  but  our  Rubin  deals  with  slippery  subjects  that  come 
not  twice  to  his  exchequer.  What  need  we  then  to  constitute  a  court, 
except  a  fool  and  a  laureate  ?  For  the  fool,  his  only  use  is  to  make  false 
knaves  merry  by  art,  and  we  are  true  men  and  are  merry  by  nature.  For 
the  laureate,  his  only  office  is  to  find  virtues  in  those  who  have  none, 
and  to  drink  sack  for  his  pains.  We  have  quite  virtue  enough  to  need 
him  not,  and  can  drink  our  sack  for  ourselves.”  ’ — Maid  Marian, 
p.  231. 

‘  Crotchet  Castle’  recalls  us  to  the  less  genial  atmosphere  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  presiding  genius  of  Dr  FoUiot, 
the  delineation  of  whose  character  must  have  been  a  work  of 
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sincere  enjoyment,  and  the  touching  simplicity  of  the  heroine, 
unite  to  throw  over  it  a  warmth  of  life,  and  a  glow  of  romantic 
beauty,  which  make  it  as  good  perhaps  in  its  kind  as  Maid  Ma¬ 
rian.  It  abounds  in  passages  which  we  should  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
tract,  but  for  which  w'e  cannot  now  afford  room. 

Here,  then,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  coteries,  whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  a  most  witty,  shrewd,  and  entertaining  companion. 
But  we  cannot  thus  commend  him,  without  recording  our  strong 
protest  against  a  blemish  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  grievously 
taints  his  speculations  on  the  personal  politics  of  the  day.  We 
allude  to  the  cant  doctrine,  that  when  a  man,  who  in  the  glow  of 
youth  and  hope  has  chiefly  signalized  himself  by  an  impassioned 
proclamation  of  the  rights  of  men,  turns  in  his  maturer  age  to  warn 
them  of  their  duties, — such  change  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  deliberate  apostacy  from  the  truth,  in  consideration  of 
value  received.  This  w’c  call  cant ;  and  we  would  almost  stake 
the  justice  of  the  censure  upon  his  own  answer  to  a  plain  question 
— Did  he,  when  he  spoke  of  Edmund  Burke  as  ‘  having  prosti- 
‘  tuted  his  own  soul,  and  betrayed  his  country  and  mankind  for 
‘  L.1200  a-year,’  really  believe  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth? 
Had  it,  in  fact,  ever  occurred  to  him  to  consider  whether  the  thing 
he  was  saying  was  true  or  false  ?  He  could  surely  give  but  one 
answer.  That  Burke  was  wrong — that  his  feelings  being  too 
much  a-head  of  his  judgment,  all  facts  came  before  him  through 
a  fiery  medium  of  pity  or  indignation,  or  religious  love — and  that 
his  understanding  working  on  data  thus  distorted,  led  him  to  un¬ 
reasonable  conclusions, — any  man  with  a  mind  differently  con¬ 
stituted  from  Burke’s,  may  easily  believe.  But  that  his  adoption 
01  those  conclusions  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  deliberate 
and  venal  falsehood,  is  a  monstrous  proposition,  which  the  man 
who  can  truly  believe,  must  have  a  narrower  understanding  and 
a  shallower  heart  than  we  can  believe  our  author  to  possess.  No 
—he  has  in  this  instance,  and  in  some  others  (which,  lest  our  cen- 
•  sure  should  preserve  the  allusions  from  becoming  unintelligible, 
we  pass  by  silently)  allowed  himself  to  adopt  a  species  of  cant, 
familiar  and  excusable  amongst  schoolboys,  but  as  much  to  be 
hated  in  a  grown  man  as  any  of  the  many  cants  which  are  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  held  up  in  these  volumes  to  the  scorn  they  deserve. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Life  and  Administration  of  Edward  First  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  with  Original  Correspondence  and  Authentic 
‘  Papers,  never  before  Published.  By  T.  H.  Lister,  Esq. 
3  vols.  8vo.  Loiidun:  1838. 

^LAUEN'DON  and  Sully  have  many  points  in  common.  Both 
^  fell  upon  a  civil  war,  in  which  politics  and  religion  were 
wildly  mingled.  Both  were  faithful  councillors  to  their  sove* 
reigns,  through  adversity  and  in  success.  Both  had  the  rare 
felicity  of  being  their  own  historians.  A  good  dialogue  might 
be  framed  between  them,  marking  the  national  analogies  and 
diversities  of  their  respective  times.  Not  that  Clarendon  is  an¬ 
other  Sully.  Besides  the  disadvantage  to  which  he  is  subject  in 
this  comparison,  from  the  character  of  the  master  whom  he  had 
to  serve,  his  nature  was  cast,  neither  of  materials  nor  in  propor¬ 
tions  quite  as  sound.  Of  this  we  think  their  writings  alone  are 
sutlicient  evidence.  But  it  is  only  upon  a  very  different  perusal 
of  them,  than  what  most  readers  can  be  expected  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  giving,  that  Clarendon’s  writings  will  be  brought  to 
perform  the  ungracious  office  of  bearing  testimony  against  their 
author.  Never  was  there  a  literary  triumph  more  complete. 
And  yet,  in  the  very  excess  to  which  this  triumph  has  been 
carried,  is  found  the  proper  answer  to  the  question  —  What 
can  we  want  with  other  memoirs  of  him,  when  we  have  got  his 
own  ? 

The  difficulty  of  writing  these  other  memoirs,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  very  great ;  and  has  hitherto  deterred  all  bio¬ 
graphers,  but  the  flowing  and  gentle  jNTDiarmid.  The  labour, 
after  all,  is  also  of  a  kind  most  likely  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
thrown  away.  For  the  new  memoirs,  to  be  worth  having,  must 
be  just  and  impartial ;  and  how  little  do  most  people  care  for 
justice  and  impartiality,  compared  with  the  gratification  of  their 
passions  and  opinions  ?  Two  men  died  in  the  same  year,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  age — Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
John  Milton.  And,  so  enduring  still  are  the  interests  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  that  period,  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  these 
men  was  an  event  not  much  more  improbable  in  the  year  1674,  nor 
much  more  certain  of  a  disingenuous  reception,  than  at  the  present 
day.  But  this  is  the  task  which  Mr  Lister  has  undertaken — and 
which,  with  remarkable  singleness  of  purpose,  he  has  successfully 
performed.  His  Life  of  Clarendon  is  not  the  ingenious  or  eloquent 
pleading  of  an  advocate,  but  the  severe  and  enlightened  neutrality 
of  a  judge.  The  characteristics  proper  for  the  occasion,  were  good 
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taste  and  good  sense,  intelligent  research,  and  perfect  candour. 
And  these  Mr  Lister  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  author 
of  ‘  Granby '  has  faithfully  distinguished  between  the  province 
of  fiction  and  of  truth.  In  his  Life  of  Clarendon  he  simply 
endeavours  to  place  before  us  an  honest  portrait,  with  all  its 
excellencies  and  defects, — all  the  lights  and  shadows  belonging  to 
it,  and  not  to  body  forth  the  hero  of  an  historical  romance.  A 
work  with  these  qualities  may  fail  in  procuring  vulgar  popularity 
— especially  in  a  season  ot  literary  excitement  and  extreme 
opinions.  This  is  a  contingency,  or  rather  a  probability,  w’hich 
every  contributor  to  calm  and  serious  and  useful  literature  must 
necessarily  encounter.  It  is  a  sacrifice  on  which  he  counts.  But,  to 
be  reproached  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  of  candour,  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  novelty,  for  which  nobody  could  have  been  prepared. 
We  had  thought  that,  in  cases  of  admitted  error,  when  the 
deflection  could  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  one  good,  the 
other  bad,  it  was  no  great  stretch  of  charitable  ethics  to  select 
the  most  favourable  motive.  If  this  be  so,  in  a  case  of  error — 
what  a  revelation  is  it  of  the  moral  mechanism  of  a  mind,  that,  iii  a 
case  w'here  the  line  is  admitted  to  be  straight,  it  is  not  able  to 
understand  its  being  so  upon  natural  and  essential  principles ; 
and  is  therefore  driven  to  the  congenial  supposition  of  two  dis¬ 
honest  biasses,  fortunately  acting  in  opposite  directions !  God 
oftentimes  makes  out  of  our  vices  instruments  to  plague  us.  But 
it  is  none  of  God’s  prompting  (whosesoever  else  it  may  be)  w’hen 
a  man  can  oply  read  his  neighbour’s  virtues  backwards,  and 
acknowledge  them  for  the  sake  of  misrepresenting  and  maligning 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  just  idea  of  Mr  Lister’s  book  by 
means  of  extracts.  Its  merit  is  not  condensed  into  a  few  striking 
passages,  but  is  skilfully  and  equably  diffused  ov'er  the  whole. 
We  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  This  we  con¬ 
fidently  do,  in  the  case  of  all  w'ho  read  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
and  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  these  are  the  only  readers  about  whom 
either  we  or  Mr  Lister  need  much  concern  ourselves. 

The  object,  to  which  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  at  present, 
is,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Clarendon  at  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  periods,  for  good  or  evil,  in  which  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  individual  to  take  a  leading  part.  English  history,  at  least, 
has  no  eras  (though  they  stand  so  near  each  other)  more  full  of 
sudden  turns  and  decisive  consequences,  than  that  of  the  two 
Parliaments  which  immediately  preceded  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War — that  of  the  Civil  War  itself — and  that  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  The  account  which  Clarendon  has  given  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  and  of  himself,  in  his  posthumous  writings,  is  necessarily  a 
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considerable  part  of  tbe  case  both  for  him  and  (we  are  sorry  to 
say)  against  him  also.  Many  of  the  personal  and  historical 
details,  without  which  a  biographical  narrative  would  scarcely  be 
intelligible,  and  certainly  not  complete,  are  quite  beside  a  purpose 
so  limited  as  ours.  Of  so  much  of  Mr  Lister’s  materials  as  we 
want  we  shall  thankfully  avail  ourselves ;  and  if  our  final  judgment 
should  be  more  unfavourable,  on  the  whole,  than  that  which  he 
has  pronounced,  it  is  so  because  an  enquiry  of  this  description  is 
eminently  one  of  those  in  which — after  all  that  an  equal  anxiety 
to  get  at  the  truth  can  do  towards  securing  uniformity  of  opinion 
— dill'erent  minds  unavoidably  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  excellent 
summing  up  in  Mr  Lister’s  nineteenth  chapter,  that  the  difference 
between  us  is  not  great. 

The  year  1640,  when  Clarendon  entered  upon  public  life,  is 
perhaps  the  most  critical  year  in  English  history.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  look  back  a  little  ;  first,  at  the  individual  himself, — to 
see  w'hat  habits  and  predispositions  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
crisis  upon  which  he  was  thrown ;  and,  next,  at  the  recent  poli¬ 
tical  events,  which  had  been  emphatically  determining  the  nature 
of  that  crisis. 

Clarendon  (for  we  will  begin  by  calling  him  from  the  first  by 
his  Restoration  peerage)  was  now  just  turned  thirty.  All  we 
know  of  his  previous  history  is  what  he  was  pleased  to  commit  to 
paper,  in  his  old  age,  for  the  information  of  his  children.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  desperate  hazards  of  which  the  whole  progress 
of  his  life  had  been  full,  and  that  he  had  been  saved  only  by  God’s 
mercy,  out  of  consideration  for  the  excellence  of  his  parents, 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  magnificent  vagueness  of  the 
Clarendonian  language.  According  to  his  own  account,  there  was 
much  in  his  early  career,  both  at  Oxford,  and  in  town,  which  would 
make  an  unsuitable  prelude  to  the  Church  (his  original  destina¬ 
tion),  and  even  to  the  bar.  But,  not  to  look  beyond  our  present 
purpose,  if  the  child  be  father  of  the  man,  he  was  not  educating 
for  a  patriot.  To  be  sure,  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  his  family  were 
jobbers.  At  the  preposterous  age  of  thirteen,  these  exemplary 
parents  attempted  to  force  him  into  a  Magdalen  Demyship,  by 
means  of  a  letter  from  James  I.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
discipline  of  Oxford  was  so  out  of  order,  that  his  elder  brother  had 
been  much  corrupted  there  by  drinking ;  and  that  he  reckons  his 
early  removal  from  the  place  amongst  his  instances  of  good  fortune. 
At  sixteen  he  was  transplanted  to  the  ’I'emple.  Here  his  uncle. 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  became  naturally  his  protector.  When  Sir 
Randolph  Crew'e  had  been  turned  out  from  the  Chief-justiceship 
of  the  king’s  Bench,  by  Buckingham,  for  declining  to  support 
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illegal  loans,  this  man  had  the  baseness  to  accept  the  degraded  I 

office.  He  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  gaol  fever,  almost  the  natu-  * 

ral  death  of  a  judge  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  sort  of  lessons  his  nephew 
would  receive  from  him.  The  worldly  wisdom,  for  which  Cla-  | 

rendon  became  obnoxious  in  his  latter  years,  appears  to  have  ^ 

been  born  with  him.  By  the  time  he  was  tw'enty-three,  he 
had  been  twice  married.  His  first  marriage,  which  connected 
him  with  the  Villiers  family,  introduced  him  at  court,  and 
mixed  him  up  in  a  court  scandal — the  origin,  he  says,  of  fac-  i 

tions  which  long  survived  it.  The  father  of  his  second  wife  had 
been  secretary  to  Buckingham,  and  had  been  made  by  him 
Master  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Requests.  The  fidelity  with 
I  which  the  King  stood  by  all  the  friendships,  as  well  as  animosi-  ‘ 

I  ties,  of  his  murdered  favourite,  «nd  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  ■ 

Manchester  had  raised  the  Court  of  Requests  to  us  much  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  Chancery  itself,  were  important  circumstances  in 
this  last  alliance.  Marriage  brokerage  w’as  then  the  order  of  the 
I  day.  A  young  man  who,  under  the  age  of  twenty,  had  ‘  inclined 
‘  to  a  proposition  of  marriage  with  no  other  passion  in  it  than  a 
’  ‘  convenient  estate,’  was  not  likely  to  become  more  romantic  as  he 

grew  older.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  the  above 
i  connexions,  their  political  tendency  is  very  clear.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  these  appearances,  he  chose,_  notwithstanding  j 

his  fine  talents,  to  owe  his  professional  success  to  favour  rather  ' 

than  to  merit.  He  studied  any  thing  more  willingly  than 
law,  and  lived  with  any  body  rather  than  with  lawyers.  No 
Ecclesiastical  Chancellor  could  revert  to  the  black-letter  drudges 
of  the  common  law  with  more  sovereign  contempt.  If  he  had 
despised  the  profession  for  its  want  of  courage,  when  not  a  man 
could  be  found  in  it  who  durst  hold  a  brief  against  the  wishes  of 
I  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  his  contempt  would  have  been  better  | 

grounded.  The  history  which  he  tells  of  his  sudden  rise  would 
be  inexplicable,  but  that  at  this  time  there  were  many  courts 
beside  those  at  Westminster  Hall ;  and  a  knowledge  of  law  was 
but  little  wanted,  even  there,  except  in  the  Common  Pleas.  j 

Officers  about  town,  wits  who  crowded  around  Ben  Jonson,  the 
polemical  clergy  who  assembled  at  Lord  Falkland’s  table,  the 
courtiers  to  whom  he  assiduously  applied  himself,  formed,  by  his  ' 

own  account,  the  circles  into  which  he  passed,  one  after  the  other. 

So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  dependence  on  the  great,  he 
boasts  how  well  he  knew  *  to  cultivate  these  advantages;’  and  he 
>  has  ail  evident  pleasure  in  recording  the  countenance  and  con- 

I  descension,  which,  notwithstanding  his  known  indiffierence  to  his  ! 

i  profession,  he  made  the  judges  pay  him  as  the  friend  of  Laud. 
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Tlie  trutli  is,  he  was,  even  from  the  beginning,  a  courtier  among 
lawyers,  and  a  lawyer  only  among  courtiers.  'I'his  explains  the 
readiness  with  which  he  laid  aside  his  gown,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  politics,  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  long-closed  doors  of 
parliament  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  political  career.  It 
soon  became  clear  as  day,  that  the  special  courts,  above  alluded  to, 
were  about  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  notice  of  patrons  would  no 
longer  be  a  substitute  for  learning.  The  little  law  which  he  had 
picked  up,  whether  as  a  boy  in  foraging  for  an  answer  to  the  case 
which  his  uncle  used  to  put  to  him  at  night,  or  in  the  brief  space 
of  his  precocious  practice,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  stand  before  a 
Court  of  law  or  a  House  of  Commons,  in  competition  with  the 
hard-earned  science  of  the  school  of  Coke.  If  his  reverence  for 
Selden  had  led  him  to  some  acquaintance  with  ‘  the  popular 
‘  parts  of  the  law,’  (the  leaning  towards  which  he  reproves  in 
Vaughan),  Mr  Hallam  would  not  have  had  to  lament  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  many 
errors. 

The  disposition  of  Clarendon,  at  this  period,  and  w’hat  must 
have  been  his  general  objects  and  impressions,  lie  open  enough  to 
observation.  Able,  rather  than  wise;  obsequious,  though  aspiring; 
w’ell  aware  of  the  oppressions  under  which  the  nation  w’as  suffer¬ 
ing,  yet  eourting  its  oppressors  ; — it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
easiness  of  his  unconcern  with  much  public  virtue  ;  or  Ids  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  resistance,  which  w’as  already  all  but  knocking  at 
tlie  door,  with  any  portion  of  that  knowdedge  of  human  nature 
of  which  his  writings  appear  so  full.  He  has  himself  described, 
extravagantly  enough,  the  excellent  composure  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  all  their  grievances,  and  the  loyalty  and  mode¬ 
ration  which  the  House  of  Commons  displayed  on  its  first  assem¬ 
bling,  however  multiplied  and  deeply  seated  were  the  causes  of 
their  discontents.  Yet  even  then  his  sympathy  was  with  power 
and  aggression ;  and  he  congratulates  himself  on  having  been  the 
means  of  separating  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  from  his  brother-in- 
law  Lord  Essex,  and  in  uniting  him  to  Laud.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  was,  in  one  sense,  fortunate  for  Clarendon,  that  two 
at  least  out  of  the  three  immediate  subjects  of  public  controversy 
were  too  elear  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt — of  doubt,  either  as 
to  their  merits  or  as  to  the  result.  Of  these,  one  was  the  disuse 
of  parliaments,  the  other  was  those  abuses,  which,  during  the 
discontinuance  of  parliaments,  had  risen  to  such  a  fearful  height. 
Considering  his  education  and  connexions.  Clarendon  has  some 
credit  for  the  part  he  now  took.  It  proves  both  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  the  hopelessness  of  opposition.  Unluckily,  a  third  ques¬ 
tion  was  behind, — that  fatal  one  of  the  Church.  His  extreme  opi¬ 
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nions  on  this  subject,  impaired  his  use  and  his  authority,  as  an  in¬ 
termediate  party,  not  only  upon  it,  but  almost  upon  every  thing 
else. 

Since  Clarendon,  in  1640,  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  the  preceding  twenty  years  were  all  the  English  politics 
that  he  could  personally  have  known.  What  was  even  then  their 
contemporary  moral?  Half  of  them,  or  the  periotl  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Oxford  and  the  Temple,  belonged  to  ihe  last  five  years 
of  James,  and  the  first  five  years  of  Charles.  The  time  was  one  of 
movement.  Owing  to  the  changes  which  had  been  gradually  woi  k- 
ing  their  way  during  the  last  century,  society  was  at  length  suffi¬ 
ciently  organized  and  developed,  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons 
to  try  its  strength  as  the  representative  of  an  almost  new  commu¬ 
nity.  This  stage  of  the  experiment  consisted  of  little  eUe  than 
a  succession  of  Parliaments,  reluctantly  summoned  and  impa¬ 
tiently  dissolved.  The  latter  half  of  these  tw'enty  years,  or  the 
period  w-hen  Clarendon,  now  his  own  master,  was  beginning  the 
world,  and  forming  the  opinions  and  relations  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  fix  the  colour  of  his  future  life,  was  the  natural  sequence 
to  the  former.  Charles  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  ;  but  only  to  pass  into  those  of  the  Queen,  and  Laud,  and 
Stralford,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  Finding  Par¬ 
liaments  so  impracticable,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  govern  with¬ 
out  a  Parliament  at  all.  We  have  it  upon  Clarendon’s  positive 
authority  (and  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  better),  that  the  King 
had  deliberately  resolved  upon  abolishing  as  much  of  the  English 
Constitution  as  Parliament  comprehends.  He  dissolved  the 
Parliament  of  1629,  with  ‘  a  declaration  that  there  should  be  no 
‘  more  assemblies  of  that  nature  expected,  and  all  men  w’ere 
‘  inhibited,  upon  the  penalty  of  censure,  so  much  as  to  speak  of  a 
‘  Parliament.’*  For  eleven  years  he  kept  his  word.  There  is  no 


*  This  passage  is  part  of  the  preamble  w'ith  which  Clarendon  opens 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  As  written  by  Clarendon  it  affirms  the 
fact.  As  corrupted  by  tbe  original  editors  into  <  which  words  were 
'genernity  interpreted  as  if  no  more  assemblies  of  that  nature  were  to  be 
‘  expected,’ it  merely  avers  the  general  opinion.  The  subsequent  promise 
made  by  Charles  to  the  Parliament  of  November  1640,  that  lie  would 
revert  to  the  model  and  practice  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  the 
people  of  England  were  still  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence 
(of  itself  a  complete  answer  to  Hume’s  Apology  for  the  Stuarts),  is  left 
ODt  altogether.  Tliese  two  instances  are  only  samples  of  the  fraudulent 
ilteratioiis  and  omissions  which  the  original  editors  thought  fit  to  make 
for  the  sake,  sometimes  of  the  King,  at  other  times  of  Clareudon,  and 
which  are  perpetually  brought  to  light  in  tbe  new  edition, 
vox,.  i.xvni.  NO.  cxxxviii.  2  g 
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knowing  how  much  longer  this  might  have  lasted,  but  for  Laud. 
After  having  cajoled  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  into  a 
substitution  of  the  English  Articles  for  their  own,  his  passion  for 
uniformity  drove  this  unlucky  prelate  to  attempt  the  imposition 
of  the  English  Liturgy  upon  Scotland.  Scotland  rose.  Yet 
even  then,  in  the  face  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  King  stood 
out  against  his  council-board  to  the  latest  moment;  not.yielding 
till  he  had  obtained  ‘  their  unanimous  and  cheerful  promise,'  iii 
answer  to  a  question  of  fearful  import.  It  was  this,  ‘  hether,  if 
‘  the  Parliament  should  prove  as  untoward  as  some  have  lately 

*  been,  the  Lords  would  not  then  assist  him  in  such  extraordi- 

*  nary  ways  in  this  extremity  as  should  be  thought  fit.’ 

Secretary  Windebank’s  account  of  this  consultation  to  Sir 
Arthur  Hopton,  is  a  specimen  of  the  wsty  which  those  whom 
Parliament  within  a  few  short  months  w’ould  be  proclaiming  as 
evil  councillors  and  malignants,  at  present  treated  it,  as  only 
the  best  of  two  alternatives.  ‘  'I'he  Lords  being  desirous  that 
‘  the  King  and  his  people  should  meet,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
‘  the  ancient  and  ordinary  way  of  Parliament,  rather  than  any 
‘  other,  were  of  opinion  his  Majesty  should  make  trial  of  that 

*  once  more,  that  so  he  might  leave  his  people  without  excuse.’ 
When  Parliament  met,  it  insisted  upon  giving  grievances  the 
precedence  of  supplies;  upon  which  the  King  dissolved  it  before 
it  had  sat  three  weeks.  '1  he  two  last  dissolutions,  previous  to 
this,  had  been  marked  by  solemn  circumstances.  On  the  first 
of  them,  Coke,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  stood  up  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  repeated  with  tears  the  collect 
for  the  royal  family.  The  second  of  them  broke  the  heart  of 
‘  that  good  earl,  once  president  of  England’s  council  and  her 
‘  treasury’ — a  fact  which  Milton  has  made  immortal:  and  this  very 
Parliament  had  come  together,  under  a  w-arning  to  the  full  as 
striking.  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  dying  between  the  day  of  sum¬ 
mons  and  of  meeting,  sent  to  the  King,  with  his  last  breath,  a 
request,  ‘  that  his  Majesty  would  Uike  all  distastes  from  the  Par- 
‘  liament,  summoned  against  April,  and  suffer  it  to  sit  without  an 
‘  unkind  dissolution.’  'I  he  King,  wdio  could  despise  all  these 
warnings,  would  have  despised  a  messenger,  though  he  were  one 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  question  at  issue  was  a  very  simple 
one — Parliament  or  no  Parliament;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
English  form  of  government  was  to  be  made  an  absolute  monar¬ 
chy,  or  to  remain  limited  and  mixed.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as 
Hume  does,  that  we  owe  to  the  language  of  Clarendon’s  State 
Papers  the  change  of  the  English  Constitution  (or  at  least  the 
first  announcement  of  it),  from  a  monarchy  with  privileges,  to  a 
mixed  monarchy.  They  surely  mean  the  same  thing,  if  one  of 
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the  privileges  was  that  of  having  Lords  and  Commons  in  Par¬ 
liament  assembled. 

Immediately  upon  the  dissolution,  the  King  returned  to  his 
old  courses.  'I'he  fatal  occupation  of  his  summer  compelled  him 
to  call  another  Parliament  in  November.  The  people  were 
aware,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  the  other  grievances 
under  which  they  smarted,  all  had  their  root,  or  at  least  their  sting, 
in  the  discontinuance  of  Parliaments.  The  Crown,  having 
wasted  its  hereditary  revenues,  was  compelled  to  get  money 
somewhere ;  and  as  it  would  not  call  a  Parliament  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  methods  of  its  own.  With 
this  object,  new  courts  were  invented,  and  old  courts  extended. 
In  the  mean-while,  packed  Judges  were  drafted  off  into  the  com¬ 
mon  law  courts  of  VV’estininster,  who,  by  refusing  bail  in  prero¬ 
gative  imprisonments,  and  by  enforcing  ship-money,  put  the 
person  and  the  property  of  the  subject  out  of  the  ancient  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  The  scenes  of  recorded  injury  and  insult  would 
fill  a  volume.  Every  man  knew  that  the  absence  of  a  Parliament 
was  the  cause  of  this.  Every  man  waited,  looking  to  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  redress.  Strafford, — the  powerful  and  haughty  Strafford, 
— says  in  one  of  his  letters,  while  yet  a  patriot,  that  he,  for  one,  is 
not  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  Crown,  unless  a  Parliament  is  at 
hand.  It  was  to  the  exorbitant  license  of  this  arbitrary  interval 
that  the  Long  Parliament  owed  the  excess  of  power  which  it 
afterwards  abused.  For  the  superstitious  reverence  to  its  very 
name — that  fatal  disease,  W'hich  Clarendon  says,  covered  the 
whole  kingdom — Charles  I.  had  to  thank  himself.  The  living 
generation  had  never  seen  the  King  in  the  right,  and  would  not 
believe,  till  after  a  severe  lesson,  that  a  Parliament  could  be 
ever  in  the  wrong. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  Church  of  England  had  gone  on,  sepa¬ 
rating  itself  from  all  other  Reformed  Churches,  and  narrowing 
its  foundations  every  day,  more  and  more.  As  if  it  could  not 
secure  for  itself  odium  enough  within  its  own  province,  by  means 
of  its  High  Commission  Court,  and  its  slavish  sermons.  Laud 
had  contrived  to  mix  it  up  by  a  doomed  fatuity,  with  what  was 
then  the  most  hateful  branch  of  the  civil  service — the  revenue. 
He  got  himself  made  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Treasury.  Upon  promoting  Bishop  Juxon  to 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  (an  incongruity  never  at¬ 
tempted  since  the  Reformation),  his  short-sighted  exultation  upon 
the  power  which  he  had  thereby  added  to  the  Church,  is  a  preg;^ 
nant  instance  of  Clarendon’s  general  experience — that  the  clergy 
u  a  body  take  the  worst  measure  of  affairs  of  any  class  of  men 
▼ho  can  read  and  write.  The  degree  to  which,  in  the  person  of 
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Laud,  the  Church  had  been  rendered  a  public  grievance,  is  bit¬ 
terly  set  forth  in  Sir  Harbottle  Clriniston’s  speech  on  seconding 
his  impeachment.  Grimston  was  afterwards  Speaker  to  the  llo- 
storation  House  of  Commons,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  Chancellorship.  His  dedication  of  his  father-in-law 
Croke’s  Reports  to  Charles  II.,  is  as  devoutly  loyal  as  words  can 
make  it.  The  oppression  must  have  been  maddening  indeed, 
which  could  drive  such  a  man  away  from  his  moorings,  and  i’roin 
all  the  decent  forms  of  language.  Yet  the  oppressor  Laud  was 
the  especial  patron  whom  Clarendon  had  chosen  for  himself. 
Any  body  w'ho  reads  Grimston’s  speech  and  dedication,  will 
understand  something  of  the  fever  of  resentment  which,  in  the 
perilous  year  of  1G40,  was  burning  in  moderate,  and  almost 
servile  minds. 

Clarendon  was  by  nature  a  w’orshipper  of  courts;  and  had 
employed  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  make  his  dependence  upon  the 
court  of  Charles  fust  and  sure.  Rut  he  had  the  sense  to  see, 
from  the  moment  Parliament  met,  that  the  Crown  would  be 
obliged  to  make  great  concessions.  He  knew  full  well,  too,  that 
there  were  many  which  it  ought  to  make.  His  temperaineiif, 
which  w’as  far  from  being  so  popular  that  the  reformation  of 
abuses  was  one  of  its  necessities,  was  yet  sufficiently  so,  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  prompt  and  powerful  part  in  it,  when  refonnutioii 
was  afoot.  He  could  not  slide  from  his  recent  intimacies  and 
habits  into  the  councils  and  the  friendships  of  Pym  and  Hamp¬ 
den.  But,  he  was  able  to  put  himself  .at  once  on  the  same  line  of 
opinions  and  of  conduct,  if  not  exactly  under  the  same  impulses, 
W’ith  his  friend  Lord  Falkland.  In  so  doing,  he  might  reasonably 
conceive,  that  the  course  was  one  in  which  his  private  interest, 
and  his  public  spirit,  met  upon  equal  terms.  He  was  only  giving 
up  advantages  which  he  could  nut  keep  :  and  by  at  once  taking,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  place  to  which  his  abilities  entitled 
him,  he  probably  would  gain  in  one  way  as  much  ns  he  might  lose 
in  another.  Of  himself.  Clarendon  would  not  have  impeached 
Strafford  or  the  Judges,  any  more  than  he  would  have  impeached 
Archbishop  Laud ;  and  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  refu¬ 
sing  to  pay  ship  money  as  of  stirring  the  suppression  of  the  I.'arl 
Marshall’s  Court  in  the  first  instance.  But  when  he  saw  that 
these  things  must  be,  and  felt  also  that  they  ought  to  be,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  public  prosecu¬ 
tors,  and  in  putting  forth  all  his  strength  in  his  performance  of 
the  parts  assigned  to  him.  The  regular  meeting  of  Parliament 
W'as  for  the  future  to  be  secured — ^jurisdictions,  not  warrantable 
by  law,  w'ere  to  be  done  away — examples  were  to  be  made  of 
certain  great  public  offenders.  In  all  this  he  was  ready  to  concur. 
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These  reformations,  so  far  from  overturning,  were  the  most  likely 
measures  that  could  then  be  devised,  for  strengthening  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  government  of  the  King.  The  only  alteration  in  the 
appointment  of  Royal  Councils  which  they  could  be  expected  to 
introduce,  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  reasons  on  which 
public  serv'ants  would  be  selected  for  the  principal  offices  in  the 
State  :  and  that  change  was  one  in  which  Clarendon  might  natu¬ 
rally  hope  to  find  an  honourable  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  he 
was  making  to  the  common  cause.  All  things  considered,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  our  young  politician  came  reluctantly 
at  first  into  the  company  of  the  reformers.  But  having  done  so, 
he  appears  to  have  gone  alongst  with  them  actively  and  sincerely 
(as  far  as  we  have  now  the  means  of  judging),  to  the  extreme 
point  which  (with  his  possible  preconceived  opinions)  he  could 
allow  to  be  reform.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  neither  a  high-minded 
nor  a  right-minded  person  ;  but  he  was  nearer  both,  as  appears  to 
us,  during  these  few  months,  than  at  any  time  in  his  life,  either 
before  or  after. 

Clarendon  remained  in  attendance  on  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  from  November  1640,  until  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
King  to  York,  in  May  164‘2.  All  this  time,  he  was  in  a  very 
awkward  position;  first,  with  respect  to  his  former  friends  at 
court — afterwards,  with  respect  to  his  new  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  first  public  difterence  with  the  popular  party, 
came  out  in  the  spring  of  1641,  on  the  proposition  for  taking 
away  the  legislative  power  of  the  Bishops.  Ilis  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  to  Archbishop  Laud,  had  been  all  along  well  known. 
But  there  was  something  about  him,  which  prevented  him  from 
being  considered  irreclaimable.  The  popular  party  only  gave 
ui»  hopes  of  him  in  the  following  November,  when  he  applied 
for  permission  to  protest  against  the  publication  of  the  Remon¬ 
strance.  After  this,  Hampden  bluntly  told  him,  that  ‘  the 
‘  trouble  that  had  lately  befallen  them,  had  been  attended 
‘with  that  benefit  that  they  knew  who  were  their  friends:* 
and  ho  parted  from  him,  saying,  ‘  that  he  well  knew  he 
‘  hail  a  mind  they  should  be  all  in  prison.’  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Clarendon’s  private  interviews  with  the  King 
(which  began  with  the  Episcopal  debates  some  months  ear¬ 
lier)  had  not,  at  this  time,  been  discovered ;  otherwise  he  could 
not  so  long  have  kept  up  appearances  w'ith  Hampden,  and  w’ith 
the  cause  which  Hampden  led.  His  familiarity  during  the  inter¬ 
val  with  Harry  Martin  and  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  had  been  so  con¬ 
fidential,  that  they  spoke  to  him  with  a  freedom  which  (he  admits) 
their  leaders  would  at  that  time  have  disavowed,  and  the  nation 
would  have  abhorred.  In  the  mean-time,  through  the  false  Lord 
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Digby,  he  had  brought  over  his  friends  Falkland  and  Culpepper, 
and  made  them  ministers  of  state ; — a  bad  beginning  of  an  insi¬ 
dious  alliance  with  a  shifting  and  suspected  plotter,  who  hud  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  King,  from  the  Committee  in  Lord  Strafford's  case, 
the  council-board  minute  made  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  then 
swore  he  did  not;  and  who,  in  the  end,  repaid  him  for  his  imprudent 
intimacy  by  an  impeachment.  It  was  this  same  Lord  Digby,  who, 
by  one  of  the  accidents  which  only  happen  to  certain  people, 
happened  to  come  in  and  find  upon  Clarendon’s  table  a  supposed 
answer  by  the  King  to  the  Remonstrance  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Clarendon  had  written  it  for  his  own  amusement ;  but  it 
came  to  light  so  conveniently,  that  Digby  could  not  resist  taking 
it,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  to  their  royal  muster;  in  whose 
name,  accordingly,  a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  published  to 
the  world.  Thus  began  Clarendon’s  authorship  for  Charles  L; 
which  he  continued  throughout  the  war,  with  as  much  immediate 
eflfect  as,  and  with  much  more  lasting  reputation  than,  Dr  Gau- 
den.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  Jersey  to  Secretary  Nicholas, 
he  mentions  that  one  of  these  compositions  in  answer  to  the 
Scotch,  was  at  the  time  attributed  to  Belcanquet.  Hume,  on 
the  first  publication  of  his  history,  believed  them  to  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Falkland.  The  offence  of  writing  declarations  for 
the  King  had  been  one  of  the  charges  upon  whicli  Laud  had  lately 
been  impeached.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  Laud’s 
disciple  endeavoured  to  conceal  these  literary  labours.  Fur  this 
we  by  no  means  blame  him  But  the  double  part,  which  he 
seems  to  have  kept  on  playing  throughout  the  summer, — after  the 
debate  for  removing  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
before  the  debate  on  the  Remonstrance, — cannot  be  explained 
purely  by  the  transition  state  through  which  himself  and  others, 
and  the  wLole  world  of  English  politics,  were  at  that  time  pa.'sing. 
The  conversation  with  Hampden  on  the  last  occasion  can  Lave 
left,  however,  no  room  for  future  doubt.  If  his  meetings  with 
Falkland  and  Culpepper  continued  to  be  private,  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  an  innate  passion  for  mystery  and  intrigue. 
There  was  at  this  time  no  danger  in  an  open  opposition  to  what 
he  calls  the  governing  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
story  of  a  design  to  seize  Falkland,  Culpepper,  and  himself  (by 
way  of  retaliation,  we  suppose,  for  the  King’s  attempted  seizure 
of  the  five  members)  is  made  ludicrous,  by  his  supplementary 
description  of  their  method  of  evading  it — w'hich  was  by  never 
all  of  them  being  in  the  House  together.  His  position  there 
must  have  been  so  uncomfortable  for  many  other  reasons,  that 
we  can  easily  believe  that  he  was  present  as  little  as  he  could 
help.  There  is  a  letter  to  Clarendon  from  Lord  Falkland,  written 
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in  March  1642  (which  begins  ‘  Dearest  sweetheart,*  and  ends  ‘  you 
‘  know  I  never  take  upon  me  to  counsel’),  acquainting  him  with 
an  order  of  the  House  for  his  attendance.  It  notices  a  jealousy 
of  his  constant  absence;  and  tells  him,  that  it  was  said,  that, 

‘  having  been  in  that  chair,  he  would  be  necessary  as  well  to 
‘  Judge  Berkly’s  business,  as  to  that  of  the  Chequer  Judges.’ 
The  Lords  had  desired  them  to  make  haste  with  the  charges  of 
delinquents,  accused  before  them.  We  have  nowhere  met  with 
insinuations  against  him  similar  to  those  against  Lord  Keeper 
Littleton ; — such  as  that  he  sheltered,  when  he  was  present,  the 
falseness  of  his  intentions  by  the  hypocrisy  of  his  votes.  Nor 
has  any  evidence  come  down  to  us — at  least  we  are  aware  of 
none — that  he  was  ever  charged  with  breach  of  confidence  on 
either  side.  He  ought  to  have  openly  declared  himself  with 
greater  promptitude  and  decision.  This  is  true.  But  he  must 
not  be  said  to  have  left  a  party  to  which,  as  such,  he  did  not 
belong;  and  counsels  to  which  he  had  never  been  admitted, 
it  cannot  be  alleged  that  he  had  betrayed. 

Clarendon  was  not,  in  truth,  originally  of  either  party;  but  held 
some  opinions  in  common  with  both.  Those  in  which  he  agreed 
witli  the  popular  party,  came  under  discussion  first.  They  were 
all  soon  arranged  to  Clarendon’s  satisfaction ;  in  some  instances 
(as  in  the  act  for  perpetuating  the  Parliament,  and  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  as  we  learn  afterwards,  in  the  case  even  of  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Bill),  beyond  what  he  approved.  When  the  opinions  on 
which  he  agreed  with  the  King,  and  on  which  it  is  evident  that 
he  felt  a  much  deeper  interest  than  in  the  former,  were  brought 
into  controversy,  surely  he  was  as  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  judgment  and  his  conscience  with  regard  to  them,  as  if  he 
had  never  concurred  with  Pym  and  Hampden  in  a  single  vote. 
He  had  to  stop  somewhere.  The  points  to  be  considered  are, 
whether  he  stopped  at  the  right  place  and  upon  right  motives  ? 
With  respect  to  the  first,  he  took  his  stand  upon  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  English  Constitution.  The  instances  w'ere  not 
trifling  ones.  They  were  the  preservation  of  Episcopacy  (which 
he  held  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as  the  Monarchy 
itself),  and  the  maintainance  in  the  Crown  of  its  negative  voice 
in  legislation;  together  with  (what  he  in  his  half-learning  thought 
to  be  as  clear)  its  executive  authority  over  the  militia.  In  the 
settlement  of  terms,  he  never,  even  to  the  last,  gave  the  weight 
which  the  patriots  were  justified  in  giving,  to  the  personal  objec¬ 
tion  grounded  on  the  insincerity  of  the  King.  With  respect 
to  the  second  point — his  motives  ;  we  willingly  believe  them  to 
have  been  as  good  as  his  reasons.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
months  the  face  of  things  had  so  entirely  altered,  that  the  royal 
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side  liad  nothing  now  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  undue  temptation. 
May’s  insinuation  to  the  contrary,  and  his  distinction  between  wis¬ 
dom  and  tine  parts,  when  he  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  w'ho  went  over  at  this  time  to  the  King  at  York, 
seem  pointed  at  Clarendon  more  than  any  other  person.  '1  he 
observation  is  a  proof  of  the  impression  which  Clarendon  had  left 
with  his  opponents ;  but  it  applies,  we  think,  to  most  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  political  life  more  forcibly  than  to  this.  The  solemn 
testimony  concerning  this  portion  of  his  public  conduct,  which 
Clarendon  drew  up  whilst  he  was  at  Jersey,  we  readily  accept 
as  the  simple  truth.  But  there  can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of 
the  imputations  ^Yhich  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  of  the  rage 
and  fury  by  which,  he  says,  he  had  been  unjustly  persecuted, 
than  that  he  should,  at  that  time,  feel  that  a  testamentary  paper  in 
his  vindication  was  a  document  which  his  memory  might  require. 
His  defections,  oscillations,  and  distinctions,  were  not  likely  to 
find  a  very  tolerant  construction  from  the  ultras  of  either  party. 

The  summer  of  1642  ushered  in  a  civil  war;  as  different  in 
its  circninstances  and  objects  from  the  last  which  England  had 
w  itne?sed — that  of  the  '1  w'O  Roses — as  was  the  state  of  society 
in  which  the  wars  respectively  arose.  Both  parties  had  so  little 
expected  that  it  would  come  to  this,  that  they  not  only  sought  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  each  other,  but  for  a  time  succeeded  in 
concealing  the  meaning  of  their  reluctant  preparations  from  them¬ 
selves.  Even  after  the  appeal  to  force  could  no  longer  be  mis¬ 
understood  or  mystified,  it  w'as  the  cherished  opinion  of  almost 
all  men,  that  the  dispute  would  be  decided  by  a  single  battle, 
'i'hat  this  was  not  the  case,  arose  from  a  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  being  too  successful — a  dread  which  w'as  deeply  entertained  by 
the  honestest  adherents  both  of  King  and  Parliament ;  who,  there¬ 
fore,  were  daily  watching  the  gleams  of  hope  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  settlement  of  the  differences  by  treaty  instead  of  arms. 
Of  these  expectants.  Clarendon  was  the  chief  among  the  Royalists. 
He  had  beseeched  the  king  on  his  way  to  York  to  remain  as 
quietly  there  as  at  Whitehall.  During  the  contest  itself,  he  was 
reproached  by  the  courtiers  and  the  soldiers  for  dreaming  that 
diplomacy  could  do  the  business  of  the  sword.  ‘  Our  good  pen 
‘  will  harm  us,’  was  a  wise  lord’s  saying :  at  least  Sir  Philip  Bar- 
wick  thought  so.  Clarendon,  in  lact,  was  not  only  out  of  his  ele¬ 
ment,  but  was  (as  before)  in  a  false  position  in  the  camp  of  Charles. 
Accordingly,  some  of  his  most  reasonable  counsels, — such  as  to 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Lords,  who,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
were  willing  to  quit  the  Parliament,  w'cre  overruled;  while 
some  of  his  other  recommendations, — such  as  the  requesting  the 
Scotch  array  to  stay  at  home,  and  the  summoning  a  counter  Par- 
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liament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  were  of  a  kind,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  times,  were  certain  to  end  in  nothing.  He  w’as  evi¬ 
dently  very  little  consulted  on  measures.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
an  effective  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  an  incompa¬ 
rable  writer  of  state  papers ;  it  is  another  to  be  a  judicious  origi¬ 
nal  adviser,  in  a  situation  so  new  and  critical  as  that  in  which 
Charles  I.  was  at  present  placed.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  impossible  that  Clarendon  should  be  so.  For  he  was  as  obsti¬ 
nate  as  a  mule ;  and  in  the  only  course  which,  as  a  negotiator, 
he  would  ever  hear  of,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  reconciling 
contradictions.  He  knew  that  the  King  was  determined  to  make 
no  more  concessions ;  and  never  to  allow  that  he  had  been  in 
the  wrong ;  and  he  thought  the  King  perfectly  right  in  both 
determinations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  have  also  known, 
that  without  some  conciliatory  acknowledgment  concerning  the 
past,  the  Parliament  could  not  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  the  King’s 
professions  for  the  future ;  and  that  they  would  never  be  weak 
enough  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  unless  upon  such  concessions 
as  might  be  reasonably  thought  sufficient  for  their  own  protec¬ 
tion.  Cdarendou  allows  that  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  King, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  This 
want  of  reverence  comprised,  amongst  other  things,  a  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  intentions,  and  in  his  word.  While  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  (and  unfortunately  he  kept  increasing  and  not 
diminishing  the  suspicion  to  the  last),  the  contending  parties  could 
never  sign  and  seal,  except  on  terms  which  the  one  should  dictate 
to  the  other.  The  popular  members  could  not  be  expected  to 
arm  their  adversary  with  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  until  they 
could  feel  assured  that  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority  would 
not  be  upon  themselves.  Their  ‘fears  and  jealousies’  were  too 
well  grounded.  It  is  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  was 
already  more  than  sufficiently  provided  for.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  it  was  not  at  that  time  at  all  understood  by  either  party,  how 
completely  that  one  fact  contained  in  itself  whatever  other 
securities  fear  and  jealousy  could  desire.  Much  as  the  King 
feared,  and  us  the  people  loved  the  institution,  the  extent  of  its 
steadying,  protecting,  and  tranquillizing  co-operation  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs,  nobody  had  as  yet  conjectured. 

At  Oxford,  in  the  spring  of  1643,  the  King  appointed  Claren¬ 
don  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  office  was  somewhat 
of  a  sinecure,  as  far  as  related  to  revenue.  The  words  which 
prefaced  the  appointment,  ‘  the  truth  is,  1  can  trust  nobody  but 
‘  Ned  Hyde,’  let  us  into  the  interior  of  the  royal  household.  But, 
in  fact,  it  was  only  for  a  short  season  that  he  was  really  trusted. 
The^  Queen  hated  him ;  and  he  was  at  best  but  an  awkward 
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courtier.  Among  the  probable  causes  of  his  being  less  trusted, 
he  mentions  a  conversation  with  the  King,  in  which  he  refused  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  orders,  which  the  King 
might  think  it  politic  to  issue,  and  should  yet  wish  to  he  disobeyed. 
He  parted  with  his  master,  and  for  ever,  when  he  was  sent,  in  the 
summer  of  1645,  with  the  Prince,  as  one  of  his  council  into  the 
west.  On  the  Prince’s  departure  to  join  the  Queen  in  France, 
the  following  summer — as  the  journey  was  taken  contrary  to  his 
opinion — he  staid  behind  at  Jersey,  quietly  with  his  books.  The 
King  by  this  time  had  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Scotch  army. 
The  season  when  Clarendon  could  have  been  of  any  use,  was  long 
passed.  His  judgment  on  that  step,  we  find,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr  Earles  ;  in  which  he  says,  ‘  1  would  rather  (and  it  is  known 

*  I  would  so)  he  should  have  staid  in  O.xford,  and,  after  the 
‘  defending  it  to  the  last  biscuit,  been  taken  prisoner  w'ith  his 
‘  honest  retinue  about  him,  and  then  relied  upon  his  own  virtue 
‘  in  imprisonment,  than  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 

*  the  Scots,  icho  held  them  not  fairly  open.’  'I'he  remainder  of  the 
wretched  life  of  Charles  I.  was  passed  in  disputing  with  com¬ 
missioners  of  one  description  or  another  about  terms ;  and  in 
an  argumentative  correspondence  w’ith  the  Queen  and  her  little 
circle  on  the  subject  of  his  three  negatives — his  conscience,  crown, 
and  friends.  The  name  of  Clarendon  is  never  mentioned  in  these 
discussions.  There  might  have  been  no  such  person  in  existence. 

‘  Oh,  Mr  Secretary,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  I  have  not  been  well  used 

*  since  you  and  I  parted,  and  truly  I  may  with  modesty  enough 

*  say,  1  have  deserved  to  have  been  more  trusted  than  I  have 
‘  been.’  This  is  the  more  strange,  considering  the  complete 
identity  of  opinion  between  Clarendon  and  the  king  on  the 
hinging  points.  ;From  that  identity,  however,  we  also  know  that 
his  advice  on  this  occasion  w’as  not  worth  having;  however  beau¬ 
tifully  it  would  have  been  expressed.  With  regard  to  Scotland, 
and  the  government  which  the  king  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  recognise  before  he  had  been  any  w’ay  concerned  in  the  ro  yal 
consulutions,  he  only  had  to  pray  that  ‘  God  W'ould  forgive 
‘  those  who,  to  the  irreparable  ruin  of  government  and  the  pre- 
‘  judice  of  truth,  have  made  those  proceedings  (the  rebellion  of 
‘  1639)  legal  and  justifiable :  the  logic  whereof  hath  divested  the 
‘  kingdom  of  Scotland  of  all  rules  of  justice,  law,  or  piety,  and 

*  hath  really  left  them  more  unlimited  in  either,  than  the  law 

*  of  nature  and  nations  would  else  have  prescribed  to  them.’ 
His  prediction  of  the  utter  ruin  which  Presbytery  would  perma¬ 
nently  bring  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society,  in 
Scotland,  is  equally  peremptory  and  alarming.  With  regard  to 
England,  the  terms  proposed  by  the  king  at  Uxbridge  were  his 
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ultimatum  of  concessiou.  ‘  For  truly  (he' says  in  1646)  I  would 
‘  not  yet  buy  a  peace  at  a  dearer  price  than  was  offered  at  Ux- 
‘  bridge,  and  I  am  persuaded  in  my  soul  if  ever  it  shall  be  pur- 
‘  chased,  at  a  more  dishonourable  or  impious  price,  it  will  be  more 
‘  unpleasant  and  fatal  to  those  who  shall  have  their  hands  in 
<  making  the  bargain,  than  the  war  hath  been.’ 

In  this  spirit,  when  prolonged  pressure  at  last  extorted,  in 
November  1647,  the  king’s  message  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Clarendon  writes  to  Lord  Hopton,  ‘  I  could  not  comprehend 
‘  the  reason  of  it,  and  could  upon  no  probabilities  or  assurance 
‘  have  been  the  adviser  of  it ;  for  I  should  be  so  dull  (which  ren- 
‘  ders  me  unfit  to  be  present  in  sharp  and  bold  counsels)  as  to 
‘  apprehend  more  inconvenience  and  infamy  from  the  present 

*  scandal  than  would  be  repaired  by  the  best  success.’  A  lati- 
tudinarian  declaration,  by  the  Prince,  in  the  following  August,  he 
treats  with  as  little  ceremony.  ‘  If  the  king  or  the  prince,  in 
‘  his  name,  be  yielding,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  demands : 

‘  if  they  find  that,  whilst  they  ask  unreasonably,  they  ask  in 
‘  vain,  they  will  recover  the  primitive  modesty,  and  be  content 
‘  with  what  is  just.’  Clarendon  walked  up  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  scaifold  at  Whitehall,  with  the  same  vehement  denuncia¬ 
tions  ;  his  eyes  sometimes  open  to  the  future,  sometimes  shut. 
When  he  was  most  sanguine,  he  could  hope  that  the  constant 
‘  prayers  of  that  very  honest  place  (the  Isle  of  Jersey)  had  con- 

*  tributed  somewhat  to  the  miraculous  alteration  which  had  fallen 
‘  out ;  and  this  redemption  of  the  kingdom  would  be  the  more 
‘  signal  to  posterity,  by  its  being  redeemed  {as  kingdoms  ought 
‘  to  he  redeemed)  by  the  sole  providence  of  God,  and  the  single 
‘  virtue  of  the  king,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  live  to  enjoy 
‘  the  full  glory,  as  he  had  felt  the  full  burden  of  being  a  king.’ 
But  when  he  anticipated  the  worst,  he  was  prepared,  without  the 
least  misgiving,  to  make  an  offering  not  only  of  himself  but  also  of 
his  country.  He  had  resolved  within  himself  what  little  alteration 
even  the  supposition  of  the  king’s  possible  defection  ought  to 
make  in  him,  when  he  might  be  driven  into  other  parts,  where  he 
should  have  only  enough  to  pay  for  a  lodging  to  starve  in.  Fie 
warned  Lady  Dalkeith,  as  he  afterwards  w'arned  Lord  Digby,  how 
fit  a  councillor  he  was  like  to  be  in  the  negotiations  w’hich  were 
then  proceeding ;  when  the  best  that  was  proposed  was  that  which 
he  would  not  consent  to,  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  ashes.  A 
political  casuist  who  could  believe  that  the  sin  of  compounding 
for  his  estate  with  successful  rebels,  was  *  buying  damnation  at 
‘  two  years’  purchase,’  was  consistent  with  himself  in  preferring 
the  destruction  of  society  to  the  guilt  of  parting  with  a  single 
prebend.  It  cannot  be  wondered,  therefore,  that,  on  calling  to 
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Ills  recollection  liow  often  he  had  heard  his  royal  master  say,  if 
he  could  not  live  a  king,  he  would  die  a  gentleman,  he  was  well 
inclined,  as  fur  as  his  recommendation  went,  to  hold  him  to  his 
word.  Men  of  these  unaccommodating  principles  have  no  right  to 
place  themselves  in  situations  where  they  determine  the  fcite  of 
others  as  well  as  their  own.  An  individual  sailor  may  jump  over- 
hoard,  if  he  chooses.  It  is  his  own  concern.  But  the  crew  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  captain  and  the  mate  will  not  delibe¬ 
rately  blow  up  the  vessel,  on  a  point  of  honour,  without  consulting 
them. 

The  lingering  proscriptions  incident  to  revolutions  are  the 
worst  part  of  them — honest  men  begging  their  bread  in  a  foreign 
land.  This,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  the  case  w’ith  Cla¬ 
rendon  for  a  dozen  years.  Yet  the  fugitive  court  all  this  time 
kept  lip  its  nominal  pretensions  in  full  regality.  Whether  at 
Paris,  Antwerp,  Breda,  or  Cologne,  they  carried  themselves 
with  the  air,  not  of  mendicant  and  tattered  exiles  (as  they  really 
were),  but  as  the  rightful  representatives  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.  'I'here  were  reasons  in  abundance,  besides  the  continued 
exasperation  of  the  Queen,  why  Clarendon  should  desire  to 
separate  himself  from  their  company  for  a  time,  on  an  embassy  to 
Madrid.  Wherever  he  might  be,  his  political  occupations  were, 
more  or  less,  the  same.  He  had  to  keep  the  peace,  as  he  best 
could,  among  the  perverse  ambitions  and  tempers  of  rivals,  who 
W'ere  claiming  honours  while  almost  wanting  food — to  hold  in 
his  hand  the  threads  of  secret  correspondence  with  discontented 
friends  at  home — to  conciliate  and  use  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland — and  to  labour  at  convincing  impatient  partisans  of  the 
ignominious  necessity  of  lying  by  for  the  breaking  up  of  Crom¬ 
well's  party,  rather  than  venturing  on  any  rising  of  their  own. 
It  always  had  been  the  hope  of  Charles  I.,  notwithstanding  his 
protestations  to  the  contrary — and  it  was  still  the  hope  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  that  they  might  frighten  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  into 
a  sort  of  Holy  Alliance  aganist  the  English  rebels,  by  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  as  the  common  cause  of  kings. 
Other  means  failing,  or  in  concurrence  with  them,  our  moral 
statesman  was  pertectly  prepared  to  sanction  the  removal  of 
Cromwell  by  assassination.  The  age  in  general  was  little  scru¬ 
pulous.  Clarendon  believed  Montrose  to  have  ottered,  soon 
alter  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  Scotland,  to  kill 
Hamilton  and  Argyle.  Hume  questions  the  fact.  But  Claren¬ 
don  believed  it;  as  well  as  that  Dorislaus,  the  Dutch  envoy  from 
the  Commonwealth,  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  Montrose. 
Yet  when  he  came  to  draw  the  character  of  his  Scottish  hero,  the 
noble  historian  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  these  trans- 
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actions  as  any  deduction  from  his  merit.  His  own  connexion 
with  the  plots  of  Silas,  Titus,  Wildman,  and  Syndercom,  was  so 
complete,  as,  in  Mr  Lister’s  opinion,  to  admit  of  no  justification, 
and  to  be  only  condemned  and  deplored.  Soon  after  the  murder 
of  Dorislaus  at  the  Hague,  Ascham,  another  agent  from  the 
Commonwealth,  was  murdered  at  Madrid.  Clarendon  speaks  of 
it  in  his  History  as  a  foul  assassination.  For  all  that  he  lays  to 
AScham’s  charge  is  this — which  is  certainly  no  crime  known 
either  to  common  sense  or  to  the  English  Constitution — ‘  He 
‘  had  written  a  book  to  determine  in  what  time,  and  after  how 
‘  many  years,  the  allegiance,  which  was  due  from  subjects  to 
‘  their  sovereigns,  comes  to  be  determined  after  a  conquest ; 

*  and  that  from  that  term  it  ought  to  be  paid  to  those  who  had 
‘  subdued  them — a  speculation  they  then  thought  fit  to  cherish.’  * 
But  though  the  grave  historian  calls  it  a  foul  assassination,  what 
was  the  contemporary  conduct  of  the  politician  ?  Some  of  the 
murderers  were  apprehended.  Clarendon  was  at  that  time 
ambassador  at  Madrid  from  Charles  II.  Among  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  is  a  long  and  laboured  essay,  entitled  ‘  Considera- 
‘  tions  worthy  to  be  weighed  in  the  case  of  the  English  geiitle- 
‘  men  now  in  prison.’  The  editors  of  the  collection  suppose  it 
to  be  his  composition.  Since  he  translated  it  into  Latin  for 
more  general  circulation,  he  certainly  approved  of  it.  One  of  its 
paragraphs  is  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  immense  wis<Iom  and  native  honour  of  Spain  will  improve  the 
consideration,  how  incongruous  it  may  appear  in  tlie  large  disquisition  of 
justice,  that  sulijects  to  a  foreign  prince  should  he  proceeded  against  with 
severity  and  rigour  in  anotiier  kingdom,  fur  such  an  act  committed  upua 
the  person  of  a  fellow-suhject,  w'hich  had  been  justitiahle  to  have  been 
done  by  them  upon  him  in  their  own  country,  to  the  obedience  of  the 
laws  whereof  they  are  all  equally  subject ;  and  it  cun  be  no  doubt  but  it 
is  lauful  for  any  subject  in  England  to  kill  any  of  those  who  murdered 
the  late  A'tn^,  or  endeavour  to  murder  this  ;  until  their  present  power  be 
to  broken  and  subdued,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  a  regular 
and  formal  way  of  justice.’ 

The  ambassador  who  could  WTite  after  this  fashion  upon  English 
law,  must  have  presumed  as  much  upon  Spanish  ignorance  as 
Spanish  honour.  It  would  have  been  more  to  his  credit  to  have 
atood  out  (like  Cicero  on  the  assassination  of  Ctesar)  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  principle  of  assassinating  usurpers,  and  have  hired  his  bravos 
openly  in  the  market-place  of  Madrid,  than  to  have  wasted  so- 


*  The  original  editors  have  interpolated,  for  reasons  obvious,  that  he 
‘had  been  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  King’s  trial.’  Not  that  this 
.Would  make  much  difference,  in  authorizing  the  assassin’s  jknife. 
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pliistry  like  this  on  the  case  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  whom  (as  the 
mere  agent  of  an  usurping  government)  it  never  could  apply. 

The  royalist  exile  ended,  as  it  were  of  itself.  Of  all  the  contin¬ 
gencies  on  which  Clarendon  had  calculated  from  time  to  time 
as  likely  to  bring  about  the  Restoration,  it  came  to  pass  by  that 
which  he  must  undoubtedly  have  most  preferred.  It  was  spared 
the  guilt  and  scandal  of  the  assassination  of  Cromwell.  It  came 
with  none  of  those  jealousies  which  would  have  attended  a  victory 
by  means  of  a  Scottish  or  an  Irish  army.  It  came  unstained  by 
the  disgrace  of  foreign  interference.  It  came  without  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  concessions  formerly  rejected,  and  without  even  the 
obligation  of  such  conditions  as  prudence  would  have  imposed. 

In  truth,  it  came  from  mere  terror  at  the  prospect  of  interminable 
confusion  ;  and  was  effected  with  as  little  ceremony  and  forecast 
as  that  with  which  men  escape  from  a  storm  at  sea  upon  the  fint 
dry  land  which  offers  a  holding  for  their  feet. 

Thus  was  the  crown  of  Kngland  drifted  back,  as  it  were  by  I 
accident,  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  The  lucky  hour  had  arrived, 
on  wdiich  Charles  Land  Clarendon  w'ere  always  reckoning,  when 
the  conflicting  factions  would  be  as  much  in  want  of  him  as  he 
could  be  of  them.  In  the  course  which  events  had  taken,  the  son 
had  become,  or  (which  amounted  to  the  same  thing),  was  thought  to 
be  the  least  of  many  evils.  To  their  great  good  fortune,  also, 
Monk,  in  right  of  his  wife,  conceived  himself  to  be  a  Presbyterian. 
Charles  II.  was  taken  up  on  this  occasion  on  trust  and  blindly; 
and  Clarendon  has  been  accused  of  being  a  party  to  the  delusion. 
With  his  opinions  upon  hereditary  right,  and  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  have  dissected 
the  character  of  his  young  prince  for  public  animadversion ;  or 
shvould  have  been  disposed  to  fetter  the  monarchy  by  stipulations, 
of  Avhich  temporary  or  personal  objections  were  the  motive.  The 
nation,  besides,  was  not  in  the  humour  to  pause.  On  the  part  of 
Charles  II.,  the  only  overt  act  of  which  it  could  be  sure  was  one 
of  scandalous  and  impudent  hypocrisy.  Within  a  few  months  of 
his  faithar’s  death,  he  had  sounded  the  lowest  string  of  human 
basent'ss.  He  not  only  signed  the  Covenant,  but  issued  a  decla¬ 
ration,  in  which,  after  deploring  the  wickedness  of  his  father,  and 
the  ido.hitry  of  his  .mother,  he  affirmed  that  he  detested  prelacy; 
and  that  he  would  henceforth  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies, 
but  such  as  were  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Covenant.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  nation,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this,  threw  itself  into  his 
arms  with  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  loyalty,  which  would  have  . 
been  exce&siv  e,  even  if  he  had  wrought  out  their  salvation  and 
his  own  by  th  e  exercise  of  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  a  king. 
But  this  wa»5  a  torrent  which,  from  its  nature,  must  speedily  run 
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dry.  Clarendon  must  have  anticipated  difficulties  enough,  without 
taking  into  consideration  those  which  the  King’s  personal  defects 
might  in  time  possibly  introduce.  The  apprehension  that  a 
second  attempt  to  establish  civil  liberty  might  only  end  in  a 
military  despotism,  like  that  through  which  they  just  had  passed, 
would  probably  preserve  the  public  peace  under  all  circumstances  ; 
yet  the  nation  was  too  much  divided  against  itself,  both  in  interests 
and  passions,  for  any  possible  system  of  administering  its  affairs 
to  continue  acceptable  or  even  tolerable  to  all.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  kingdom,  and  not  less  so  for  Clarendon  and  his  Sovereign, 
that  some  popular  conditions  (God  knows,  moderate  enough)  had 
been  entered  into  at  Breda.  Otherwise,  the  vindictive  and  servile 
reaction  was  shortly  so  complete,  that  no  more  proportions  would 
have  been  observed  in  it  than  in  the  outbreak  of  a  volcano. 
Much  might  have  been  done  by  the  considerate  example  and 
authority  of  a  prudent  king.  But  Charles  1 1,  aggravated  the  evils. 
He  insulted  the  poverty  of  the  old  royalists,  who  w'ere  starving 
at  liis  gate,  by  a  wastefulness  of  expenditure  W’hich  had  no 
limits ;  while  he  shocked  the  austerity  of  the  old  commonwealth 
men  by  an  open  profligacy  in  his  court,  beyond  all  example. 
Some  men  were  soon  sensible  to  violations  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science — violations  made  more  bitter  by  breach  of  faith.  All  were 
at  length  indignant  at  the  national  dishonour;  and  the  name  of 
Cromwell  was  heard  again  pronounced  with  reverence  in  the 
streets.  The  violence  of  the  cavaliers,  and  the  scandals  of  the 
King,  are  evils,  which  in  kind.  Clarendon  cannot  but  have  fore¬ 
seen;  his  mortification  and  astonishment,  to  be  reasonable,  must 
have  been  confined  to  the  magnitude  to  which  these  evils  sw’elled. 
We  question  wdiether  at  their  w'orst  they  were  so  bad  as  to  make 
him  at  any  time  regret,  either  as  an  Englishman,  or  a  statesman, 
the  part  which  he  had  performed  at  the  Restoration.  But  under 
these  circumstances,  it  w’as  in  vain  for  him  to  advise  the  people  to 
leave  off  calling  names,  and  to  return  to  their  old  good  humour. 
By  the  firmness  with  which  he  maintained  the  act  of  Indemnity, 
he  did  something,  to  be  sure,  towards  binding  up  the  w’ounds  of 
his  bleeding  country.  But  the  benefit  of  this  firmness  w’as 
counteracted  (and  much  more)  by  the  weakness  with  which  he 
receded  from  the  engagements  which  he  had  made  at  Breda,  on 
the  more  important— because  more  universal  and  more  enduring 
— question  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  minister  of  Charles  II. 
must  have  fallen  sooner  or  later  in  the  shifting  chaos  of  the 
Restoration  politics.  If  Clarendon  had  stood  by  the  Breda 
declaration  for  religious  freedom,  as  resolutely  as  he  stood  by 
that  of  personal  indemnity,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  sooner.  The  difference  b,  that  he  would  have  left  behind 
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him  a  track  of  glory,  instead  of  a  name  tarnished  with  uncertainty 
and  suspicion.  But  to  this  course,  an  the  part  of  Clarendon, 
there  were  dithculties  in  the  way,  which  it  required  a  dift’erent 
character  from  his  to  overcome.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  otfice 
of  master-builder  in  the  reconstruction  of  Church  and  State. 
Poor,  and  not  much  more  than  fifty,  he  was  not  yet  disposed  to 
resign  the  prospect,  which  he  had  at  length  obtained,  of  power 
and  money.  Sincerity  and  elevation  were  not  originally  strong 
elements  in  his  nature;  and  had  been  little  cultivated  in  the  em¬ 
ployments  and  intrigues  of  these  unsettled  times.  Above  all,  bis 
most  cherished  prejudices  were  deeply  interested  in  gra<luuliy 
warping  him  from  his  word ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  the  plighted 
advocate  of  toleration,  he  is  at  present  known  as  more  responsible 
than  any  other  layman  for  bitter  and  searching  persecution  of 
Protestant  dissent.  We  are  satisfied,  that  in  16(j0,  he  as  little 
dreamed  of  the  act  of  Uniformity  of  1062,  as  of  his  own  act  of 
banishment  of  1008.  They  were  unlooked  for  consequences  of 
the  Restoration — singular  meshes  of  the  net,  in  which  circum¬ 
stances,  by  degrees,  involved  him. 

Clarendon  survived  the  Restoration  fourteen  years ;  the  first 
seven  of  w'hich  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England ;  the  last  an 
exile  in  France,  banished  by  act  of  Parliament.  The  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and  the  extent  of  his  own  mismanagement,  were 
so  great  (for  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  greatest),  that  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  House  of  Commons  w  ithin  two  years  of  his  return, 
and  that  of  the  king  one  year  afterw’ards.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  nominal  administration,  he  had  more  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  than  the  power  of  office.  Instead  of  withdrawing  into  the 
less  ambitious  circle  of  his  judicial  duties,  he  volunteered,  partly 
from  a  false  loyalty,  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  publish  his 
declension  to  the  world,  to  burden  himself  with  the  misconduct 
of  others,  by  publicly  supporting  measures  which,  at  the  council 
table,  he  had  opposed.  All  the  authority  W'hich  in  the  honey-moon 
of  his  accession,  the  nation  had  been  eager  to  deposit  with  the 
King,  the  King  immediately  passed  on  to  Clarendon.  A  stranger 
to  his  people,  ignorant  of  the  various  considerations  which  the 
resettlement  of  the  kingdom  must  involve;  and  hating  business 
in  every  form,  even  on  subjects  with  which  he  was  acquainted ; 
it  was  natural  that  the  King  should  transfer  the  care  of  his  inte¬ 
rests  and  the  influence  of  Ids  name  to  some  one  of  his  old  ad¬ 
herents,  in  whose  knowledge  and  attachment  he  could  confide. 
Clarendon  as  naturally  occurred  to  him — the  Mentor  of  his  exile 
— recommended  to  him  by  his  father,  and  supposed  to  know 
more  of  England  and  of  its  peculiar  constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  than  any  other  member  of  his  idle  and  discreditable  court. 
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The  post  was  one  which  no  human  being  could  have  adequately 
filled.  We  are  not  so  muAi  surprised  therefore  that  Clarendon 
should  have  failed  in  it,  as  that  he  should  have  allowed  his  ancient 
prejudices  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  his  failure;  and  that  so 
many  new  infirmities  should  have  come  out  under  the  sudden 
trial  of  his  unexpected  greatness. 

‘  For  some  by  fortune’s  favours  are  undone, 

They  bore  the  blast  who  cannot  Itear  the  sun, 

But  melt,  and  into  laser  metal  run.’ 

Clarendon  had  one  great  qualification  for  the  species  of  na¬ 
tional  arbitration  with  which  the  Restoration  necessarily  began. 
He  had  served  some  sort  of  legal  apprenticeship,  however  sloven¬ 
ly,  in  his  youth.  He  did  not  know  as  much  law  as  he  thought 
he  did;  nor  did  he  always  act  up  to  the  level  of  what  he  knew. 
Rut  he  retained  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  profession, 
in  a  general  resolution  to  take  the  law  along  wdth  him  as  his 
measure  and  his  guide.  It  was  a  rule  from  which  he  had  many 
provocations  to  depart ;  and  which  we  are  far  from  thinking  that 
he  always  fully  and  honestly  applied.  Not  one  of  his  party, 
however,  so  well  understood  its  value,  as  being  the  only  clue 
which  could  conduct  them  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
times ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  whose  hands  it  would  not  have 
been  as  much  exposed  to  exceptionable  practices  of  some  kind  or 
another. 

In  this  point  of  view — respect  unto  the  law — two  classes 
of  cases  come  under  our  consideration.  The  first  comprises  the 
legislative  affirmance  or  disaffirmance  of  all  or  any  of  the  tran¬ 
sactions  which  had  taken  place,  under  the  sanction  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  State,  since  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament ; 
the  second  relates  to  the  constitutional  character  of  the  general 
measures  of  the  Government,  of  which  Clarendon  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  whether  legislative  or  executive.  The  qualified  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  proposed  by  Monk  at  Breda  with  respect  to 
pardons,  sales,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  must, — at  least  on  these 
points, — be  understood  to  have  constituted  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
engagement.  It  may  seem  hard  upon  a  nation  that,  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  like  this,  it  should  be  represented  by  a  man  like  Monk.  But 
in  his  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  England  proved 
experimentally  the  extent  to  which  peaceful  citizens,  however 
intelligent  and  brave,  lie  prostrate  in  times  of  anarchy,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  soldier’s  pleasure.  The  brief  dictatorship  of  the 
General  (as  he  always  afterwards  was  called)  was  the  reward  of 
the  skill  with  which  he  had  brought  up  his  little  army  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  London — which  Hobbes  considered  the  greatest  stratagem 
VOL.  Lxviii.  NO.  cxxxvni.  ‘2  It 
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extant  in  history.  It  appears  from  what  took  place  afterwards, 
that  the  re-action  had  set  in  so  violently,  that  when  Monk  con¬ 
ceded  a  partial  re-opening  of  some  of  those  proceedings,  both 
criminal  and  civil,  which  had  all  the  authority  which  the  recent 
Government  could  give  them,  he  only  conceded  what  he  could 
not  have  withheld.  Therefore,  some  praise  is  due  to  him  for  what 
he  saved  from  the  conflagration,  which  otherwise  might  have  raged 
infinitely  wider.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  found  that  he  was  out  of 
season,  when  he  attempted  to  put  the  Restoration  to  terms  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  retrospective  policy  which  was  partially  adopted  at  the 
Restoration,  w'as,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  conformity  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  common  law  of  England.  Nevertheless,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  in  its  principle,  as  it  was 
certainly  nationally  disgraceful  in  most  of  the  instances  to  which 
it  was  applied.  Clarendon  apparently  acknowledged  no  such  thing 
as  the  title  of  a  Government  de  facto;  except,  perhaps,  in  a  case  of 
disputed  pedigree  upon  a  claim  founded  in  hereditary  right.  A  mere 
government  defacto^  according  to  him,  had  no  authority  to  claim 
obedience  from  any  one  as  a  subject,  and  consequently  had  no 
authority  to  confer  protection  upon  any  who  obeyed.  He  did  not 
condescend  to  enter  into  the  question  of  degree  as  to  the  merits 
of  resistance  in  a  civil  contest ;  nor  allow  that  a  time  might  arrive, 
at  which,  as  between  the  Sovereign  and  his  subjects,  rebellion 
ought  to  be  on  both  sides  invested  with  the  privileges  of  war, 
and  the  legal  consequences  of  judicial  right  should  follow  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  field.  Charles  L,  he  held,  might  have  hanged  Pym 
and  Hampden,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  confiscated  their  estates,  and 
dug  up  their  bodies  from  the  grave.  But  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  to  have  no  such  rights,  at  any  period,  over  him  or  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  In  the  execution  of  the  regicides,  and  in  the  resumption 
of  public  property  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  Church,  there  was 
no  breach  of  faith.  These  demands,  though  specifically  made, 
on  the  contrary  were  purposely  avoided  and  left  open.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  so  far,  they  were  reserved  to  the  prudence  of 
Parliament,  with  an  allusion  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  that 
could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

A  comparison,  with  regard  to  these  excepted  cases,  between  the 
course  pursued  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  interval 
by  humanity  and  justice. — The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  down  to  the 
Restoration,  were  as  national  in  their  character  as  those  of  the 
Irench  Revolution.  No  principle  can  be  shown,  no  favourable 
reason  can  be  stated,  to  distinguish  the  case  of  the  Judges  of  Louis 
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XVI.  from  that  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I. ;  or  to  explain  why  the 
sale  of  public  property  in  prance  was  supported,  and  in  England 
was  overturned.  Clarendon  objected  to  an  indiscriminate  repeal 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament.  A  proper  understanding 
of  the  sacredness  of  law  would  have  taken  him  still  further.  The 
only  applicable  question  is — as  Ascham  put  it — at  what  time 
did  the  supposed  government  acquire  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state  ?  From  that  time,  its  acts  w'ere  as  legal  as  any  other. 
This  principle  should  as  much  have  prevented  Clarendon  from 
being  a  party  to  the  resolutions  which  sent  Harrison  and  his 
colleagues  to  the  scaffold;  and  which  tore  away  what  had  been 
public  property  from  its  acknowledged  purchasers ;  as  a  sense  of 
decency  ought  to  have  impelled  him  to  withstand  the  more 
brutal  votes  which  condemned  to  base  indignities  the  bodies  of 
the  rulers  whom  his  country  had  for  years  recognised  and  obeyed. 

The  sort  of  public  law  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  in 
the  last  paragraph,  and  which  the  policy  of  the  Restoration 
infringed,  belonged,  while  it  kept  w’ithin  the  pale  of  the  English 
common  law,  to  a  higher  orbit  than  Clarendon’s  eye  had  reached. 
According  to  his  restricted  notions,  the  act  of  indemnity  and 
oblivion,  which  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  pass,  was  not  a 
declaratory  act,  promulgating  the  wisdom  of  public  justice,  but 
a  compromise,  which  the  necessity  of  the  times  extorted  from 
a  forgiving  monarch  to  rebellious  subjects.  Adherence  to  this 
act  is  the  most  honourable  incident  in  his  public  life.  The  legal 
supposition  that  such  indemnity  was  not  a  matter  of  right,  but 
one  of  legislative  grace  and  favour,  was  sure  to  expose  it  to  rude 
assaults,  as  soon  as  ever  the  cavaliers  had  recovered  breath  and 
courage.  Probably  no  influence  short  of  that  of  Clarendon  could 
have  prevented,  a  few  months  afterwards,  this  gracious  security 
from  being  repealed.  The  doctrine,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  was  no  longer  true ;  but  his  text  continued  still  the  same. 
‘  It  was  the  act  of  indemnity  that  brought  the  king  home  again, 
‘  and  it  was  that  alone  which  could  keep  him  there.*  This  act 
was,  in  fact,  nothirig  more  than  a  pardon  by  the  legislature  (ex¬ 
cepting  certain  persons)  for  every  thing  arising  out  of  the  civil 
war,  which  the  monarchical  form  of  the  English  law  would  have 
made  a  political  offence. 

The  questions  afloat  concerning  property  were  only  one  de¬ 
gree  less  important.  On  these.  Clarendon  refused  to  legislate 
at  all ;  but  left  them  to  their  legal  rights  and  obligations,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  be.  As  the  law  did  not  recognise  in  the  late 
government  any  authority  over  public  property,  all  sales  which 
had  taken  place  by  such  authority  were  void.  On  the  other 
band,  sales  of  their  property  by  private  owners  during  the 
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troubles,  being  valid  at  the  time,  were  valid  still.  Owners  who 
had  so  parted  with  their  estates,  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  distinction.  Those  against  whom  it  operated  with  severity, 
were  the  purchasers  of  public  property.  Upon  restoring  this 
property  to  the  Church,  Clarendon  was  accused  of  attending  more 
to  the  interests  of  the  existing  clergy  than  the  permanent  useful-  • 
ness  of  the  Establishment.  The  unreasonable  advantage,  which 
existing  beneficiaries  derived  from  their  immediate  life  interest 
on  the  resumption  of  Church  leases  and  arrears,  w’as  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  strict  observation  of  legal  rules.  But 
the  contrast,  (however  tvell  made  out  in  law)  was  more  than  lay 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear.  The  case  of  Lord  Derby  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  steadiness  with  which  Clarendon,  now  as  afterwards, 
was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  private  animosities  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down.  He  had  to  struggle 
with  the  honourable  odium  of  advising  the  king  to  put  his  negative 
upon  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses,  for  setting  aside  sales 
by  Lord  Derby  of  his  private  property.  Of  course,  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  by  so  doing  he  should  make  an  enemy  not  only 
of  Lord  Derby,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Cavaliers ;  and  this 
at  a  time  when  they  were  a  body  which  ruled  the  Parliament 
by  an  immense  majority,  and  were  bound  together  by  similar 
suflerings,  interests,  and  passions  in  a  common  cause.  The 
audacity  of  the  Cavalier  House  of  Commons  of  the  year  1C67 
(an  assembly  as  unprincipled  and  intemperate  as  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  at  its  worst  period),  was  never  more  scandalously  dis¬ 
played  than  in  those  articles  of  Clarendon’s  impeachment,  which 
denounce  him  for  having  violated  the  laws.  For  it  was  notorious 
to  all  mankind,  that  his  refusal  to  go  alongst  with  them,  in  their 
extravagant  demands  in  this  direction,  was  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  hatred  which  they  bore  him.  The  article  of 
impeachment  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  appears  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  the  most  serious  in  itself,  and  the  worst  answ-ered,  is 
that  of  arbitrary  imprisonment.  On  this  charge,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  period  in  question  was  one  in 
which,  if  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  then  existed,  it  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  been  suspended.  Besides,  prerogative 
imprisonments  by  the  Privy  Council  were  at  that  time  supposed 
to  be  covered  by  a  veil  of  state  necessity,  and  to  be  accordingly 
removed  *  from  the  ordinary  interposition  of  the  law.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  had  been  expressly  claimed,  and  apparently  as  expressly 


*  See  the  instances  mentioned  (3,  State  Trials,  45,)  by  Heath,  Attor¬ 
ney-General. 
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granted,  in  those  great  debates  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
which  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  eonstitu- 
tional  lawyers  of  Charles  I., — a  race  of  men  hitherto  unknown. 

Clarendon’s  reverence  for  law  was,  we  allow,  of  a  confined  and 
pedantic  cast.  But  it  is  an  element  of  the  right  sort,  in  all  forms 
and  at  all  seasons ;  and  was  especially  valuable  as  presenting  an 
intelligible  boundary  which  the  Cavaliers  could  not  pass.  His 
administration  has  few  other  principles  or  topics  on  which  vve  can 
look  back  with  pleasure.  Immediately  upon  the  King’s  return 
he  is  said  to  have  discouraged  a  proposition  for  granting  the 
Crown  an  independent  revenue.  This  fact  appears  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  authenticated.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  his  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  youthful  sovereign ;  while  it  is  conclusive  that  he 
meant,  at  least  at  that  time,  that  Parliament  and  Prerogative 
should  draw  together.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  after  all  the  con¬ 
spiracies  from  which  he  had  suffered,  or  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  that  he  was  somewhat  of  an  alarmist  about  plots.  But 
his  late  experience  fortunately  kept  him  equally  on  his  guard 
against  the  perilous  alliance  of  a  standing  army.  Scotchmen, 
Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  were  persons  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  but  as  half  subjects,  and  to  whom  he  was  therefore  inclined 
to  deal  out  their  rights  and  advantages  in  the  same  proportion. 
But,  where  his  prejudices  were  not  concerned,  he  appears  never 
to  have  shrunk  from  doing  what  he  thought  just  or  politic,  from 
the  cowardly  fear  of  adding  to  his  enemies.  The  manliness  w'itli 
which  he  headed  the  resistance  to  the  infamous  landlord  legisla¬ 
tion,  w'hich  declared  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  to  be  a  public 
nuisance,  was  only  a  particular  example  of  this  generous  inde¬ 
pendence.  His  friendship  with  Ormond  only  sharpened  his  gene¬ 
ral  sense  that  something,  in  that  age  of  confiscation,  w'as  due  from 
England,  if  not  to  the  people,  at  least  to  the  landholders  of  Ireland. 
His  opposition  to  the  Dutch  war,  although  not  altogether  grounded 
upon  the  highest  principles,  was  yet  so  reasonable  and  right,  that 
when  we  compare  him  with  its  advocates,  it  entitles  him  to  all  but 
the  highest  praise. 

This  is  not  a  very  imposing  catalogue  of  public  services  to 
set  off  against  the  opposite  account.  'I’he  character  of  a  states¬ 
man,  it  may  be  said,  is  often  better  seen  in  the  general  policy 
of  his  administration,  than  in  any  single  measures.  We  are 
not  aware,  however,  that  there  is  any  room  in  the  case  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  for  applying  this  distinction.  If  he  were,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  inclined  to  a  more  comprehensive  policy,  his  inveterate 
prejudices  were  grievously  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
They  alienated  him  from  those  who  would  have  been  his  allies — 
the  only  allies  who  had  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  face  a 
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dishonest  court.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  implacable  persecu¬ 
tion  of  him  by  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers  at  the  beginning, 
by  the  King  and  the  Cavaliers  at  the  close  of  his  public  life, 
is  as  strong  a  presumption  in  his  favour  as  the  conduct  of  others 
can  possibly  supply.  Clarendon  had  the  honour,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  congenial  prejudices,  of  being  hated  by  as  many  of 
his  contemporaries  as  hated  liberty  and  virtue.  We  wish  that 
we  could  add,  that  to  all  who  loved  liberty.and  virtue,  he  was 
also  dear.  But,  alas  !  they  were  at  best  neutral,  or,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  too. 

Clarendon’s  views  were  much  more  moderate — but,  as  far  as 
he  went,  his  temper  led  him  to  go  ‘  thorough,’  like  I.aud  and 
Strafford.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  w'as  something  so  irre¬ 
trievably  embarrassing  in  his  position  upon  his  return,  from  the 
complication  of  expectations  which  he  had  encouraged  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  impracticable  violence  which  he  encountered 
on  the  other,  that  he  did  most  things  only  by  halves ;  and  he 
presents  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  minister  doing  in  one  way, 
what  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after,  he  is  obliged  to  appear  to  be 
undoing  in  another.  His  tendencies  in  behalf  of  law  and  justice 
did  not  prevent  him  from  making  judges  (w'ith  the  exception 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  promotion  could  not  be  helped,  and 
which  blinded  Burnet)  who  relapsed  to  the  judicial  habits  which 
prevailed  under  the  former  Stuarts.  The  trial  of  the  regicides 
at  all  was  bad  enough  in  itself.  It  was  even  worse  in  the  spirit 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  Decency  was  outraged  when  fifteen, 
out  of  the  thirty-four  commissioners  on  the  bench,  were  indivi¬ 
duals  who  had  been  as  active  in  the  rebellion  as  the  prisoners 
themselves.  Clarendon  has  more  than  this  to  answer  for  in  the 
case  of  Vane.  Vane  was  no  regicide ;  and  his  conduct  had  been 
only  distinguished  in  the  offences  for  which  he  was  indicted,  from 
the  general  liability  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
by  his  superior  energy,  abilities,  and  consistency.  But  Clarendon 
was  resolved  (purely  on  account  of  this  distinction)  to  make  as 
short  work  with  him  as  had  been  formerly  made  with  Strafford. 
He  died  for  the  opinions  and  the  qualities  which  had  won  for  him 
the  praise  of'  Milton,  as  a  senator  worthy  of  ancient  times,  and 
as  Religion’s  eldest  son.  Mr  Lister  ought  to  have  noticed  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  share  in  this  transaction.  It  w'as  only  after  three 
conferences  betw’een  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that  Clarendon 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Commons  to  consent  to  the 
exclusion  of  Vane  from  the  indemnity.  No  other  reason  could 
be  assigned  for  the  exception  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  mis¬ 
chievous  activity.  The  exception  was  finally  agreed  to  upon 
a  suggestion  made  by  Clarendon  himself,  that  the  King  should  be 
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petitioned  by  both  Houses  to  spare  his  life.  This  petition  was 
presented  and  granted.  Two  years  afterwards,  however,  Vane 
was  brought  up  for  trial.  The  promise  was  admitted,  with 
the  observation  only,  that  it  could  not  be  pleaded  as  a  par¬ 
don.  The  King  took  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  his  defence,  and 
wrote  to  the  Chanc.dlor,  that  ‘  if  he  has  given  neiv  occasion 
‘  to  be  hanged,  certainly  he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live, 

*  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the  way.’  Accordingly,  out  of 
the  way.  Clarendon  and  his  master  forthwith  put  him  :  whether 
honestly  or  not,  was  left  for  posterity  to  determine.  It  is  painful 
to  observe,  that  Clarendon’s  son.  Lord  Corubury,  was  a  teller 
in  the  Commons  against  laying  aside  a  bill,  which  called  for  the 
c.xecution  of  those  regicides  who  had  come  in  upon  the  King’s 
]>roclamation,  and  who  had  been  since  imprisoned  in  the  Tow’er. 
'I'he  bill  was  dropped  in  a  future  stage ;  Clarendon  suggesting 
that  the  bill  should  settle  in  the  two  houses :  and  the  King  con¬ 
fessing  that  he  was  weary  of  hanging,  except  for  new  offences. 
The  humanity  of  the  parties  is  not  so  wonderful  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  Dr  Lingard  and  Mr  Lister  need  dispute  whe¬ 
ther  King  or  Chancellor  has  the  greatest  share  in  it.  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  we  apprehend,  would  not  have  opposed  an  act  of  mercy 
which  his  father  had  had  much  at  heart ;  any  more  than  would 
afterwards  Monk’s  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  have  seconded  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  impeachment,  if  Monk  had  not  gone  into  it  zealously 
himself. 

These  trials  are  a  national  disgrace.  But  the  mischief  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  them  was  not  so  pervading  and  enduring,  as  that 
which  Clarendon  inflicted  upon  his  country  by  the  blind  super¬ 
stition  (for  we  know  not  by  what  other  name  to  call  it)  of  his 
ecclesiastical  opinions.  The  thread  which  held  him  for  a  while 
to  toleration,  w’as  spun  out  of  the  promises  made  at  Breda ;  and 
was  too  feeble  and  too  severely  stretched  to  hold  him  long. 
The  degrees  by  which  it  was  stretched  to  breaking  are  plainly 
marked.  In  October  1660,  that  is,  immediately  upon  the  Res¬ 
toration,  he  laboured  earnestly  for  a  compromise.  The  conces¬ 
sions  which  he  was  prepared  to  embody  in  a  royal  declaration, 
were  such  as  might  reasonably  induce  Reynolds  to  consent  to 
take  the  see  of  Norwich.  Morley,  Clarendon’s  favourite  bishop,’ 
anticipated  that  the  declaration,  as  moderating  between  Presby¬ 
terians  and  the  Church  of  England,  would  ‘  give  abundant  satis- 
‘  faction  to  the  honest  and  peaceably-minded  of  both  parties,  and 
‘  make  them  cease  to  be  parties  any  longer.’  Instead  of  this,  within 
a  few  months,  the  revision  of  the  liturgy  was  brought  forward ; 
and  the  Church  of  England  availed  itself,  as  usual,  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  its  narrow  foundation  still  more  narrow. 
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When  the  House  of  Commons  first  resolved  to  repeal  the  bill  of 
the  preceding  Parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  ministers  in 
tlieir  livings,  Clarendon’s  exertions  to  the  contrary  were  so  great, 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  sent  Calamy,  Paxter,  and  Pates, 
to  give  him  thanks.  Upon  some  members  of  the  Commons  going 
to  remonstrate  with  the  King,  he  told  them  that  he  had  promised 
the  Presbyterians  at  Breda  the  continuance  of  their  livings.  L^pon 
their  answering  that  the  Commons  in  that  ease  might  possibly  be 
tempted  not  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  enlargement  of  his  revenue. 
Clarendon  inspired  his  master  with  the  courage  to  reply,  ‘  that 
‘  if  he  had  not  wherewith  to  subsist  two  days,  ho  would  trust 
‘  to  Ciod  Almighty’s  providence,  rather  than  break  his  word.’ 
Nevertheless,  Clarendon  and  the  King  assented  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  the  succeeding  year — an  act  which  might  justly  have 
been  entitled.  An  Act  for  the  Exel  vision  of  Two  Thousand  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministers  from  their  Livings.  It  is  true  that  Clarendon 
had  hoped  to  find  an  escape  from  this  dilemma  in  the  dispensing 
power.  He  originally  imagined  that  the  prerogative  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  his  purpose.'  Being  driven  from  that 
clevice  by  the  authority  of  the  law'yers,  he  sought  in  vain  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  the  Act  of  Uniformity  itself,  a  proviso  enabling  the 
King  to  dispense  with  the  non-conformity  of  any  person.  As 
far  as  W'e  are  aw'are,  the  mitigatory  interposition  of  Clarendon 
stopped  here  ;  as  if  he  were  satisfied  that  he  had  now  done  enough 
to  discharge  him  from  all  further  pains  for  the  performance  of  his 
word.  'J'he  precise  .part  he  personally  took  in  the  bigotted  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  next  three  years,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 
His  deliberate  judgment  that  Presbyterianism  w'as  an  ecclesiastical 
system  incompatible  with  monarchy,*  w’ould  pow'erfully  help  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  belief,  that  he  was  at  length  at  liberty  to 
act  upon  his  own  opinions.  The  Dissenters  regarded  him  from 
this  time  forth  as  their  greatest  enemy :  While  his  fall  was  the 
signal  for  an  experiment  (however  unsuccessful)  to  introduce  a 
more  liberal  policy  on  Church  affairs.  'J'hese  two  things  coidd 
scarcely  have  concurred,  if  he  had  done  his  best  to  execute  his 
promises,  and,  on  failing,  hadafterwardsremainedsincerelyneutral. 

'I'he  Corporation  Act  of  this  period  has  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  exclusion  of  Protestants  since  the  Reformation.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  quickly  follow’cd  by  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
by  the  Five  Mile  Act.  These  last  three  enactments  Mr  Lister  has 


*  The  recent  exhibitions  made  by  Presbyterian  Conservatives  in  the 
General  Assembly,  could  he  have  foreseen  them,  would  not  only  have 
undeceived,  but  utterly  confounded  him  I 
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properly  cicscribeil : — ‘  The  first  persecuting  statute  had  deprived 
‘  the  lion-conformist  clergy  of  their  preferments ;  the  second  dc- 
‘  barred  them  from  public  worship ;  the  third  drove  them  from 
‘  their  homes.  To  this  pitch  had  persecution  risen  within  six 
‘  years  from  the  King’s  declaration,  promising  indulgence  to 
‘  tender  consciences.’  Yet,  to  these  promises  Clarendon  had 
been  a  party.  I'liroughout  all  this  period,  he  continued  minister, 
and  for  the  first  part  of  it  supreme.  In  none  of  his  writings  has 
he  left  the  trace  of  a  single  syllabic,  either  explaining  his  part  in 
these  enactments  ;  or  manifesting  a  consciousness  that  there  was 
any  reproach  attaching  to  them,  from  which  he  ought  to  w'ish 
that  his  memory  should  be  redeemed.  In  England  he  has  the 
had  pre-eminence  of  having  contributed  more  than  any  other 
statesman,  to  enlarge  the  cliasm  between  Protestant  and  Pro¬ 
testant;  while  on  Scotland  he  took  a  bloodier  vengeance  than 
even  he  intended,  the  day  he  handed  it  over  to  Episcopacy  and  to 
Archbishop  Sharpe. 

Ilis  views  of  the  royal  prerogative  were  those  of  an  antiquarian 
(and  a  had  antiquarian  too)  rather  than  of  a  statesman.  We  acquit 
liim  of  any  intention  to  abrogate  or  dishonour  Parliament.  But 
in  his  passion  he  uttered  words  much  more  foolish  than  are  easily 
to  he  forgiven  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  At  the  same  time,  with 
the  insufticient  object  of  keeping  intact  and  bright  the  whole  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown,  or  of  saving  the  Restoration  from  tempo¬ 
rary  embarrassments,  he  proposed  and  supported  measures,  of  which 
some  might  possibly  destroy  the  very  being  of  Parliament,  and 
others  must  certainly  deprive  it  of  its  dignity  and  use.  One  of  the 
most  wholesome  bills  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  was  the 
'I'riennial  Bill.  It  had  provided  the  means  by  which  a  parliament, 
in  case  of  discontinuance  for  three  successive  years,  should  be 
brought  together.  Hume  highly  praises  it.  Yet  this  iS  an  enact¬ 
ment  to  which  Clarendon  is  insane  enough  in  his  Memoirs,  to 
atlix  the  epithet  of  infamous.  It  is  nearly  certain  too,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  had  himself  concurred 
in  this  democratical  innovation.  Nevertheless,  upon  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  rejoiced  over  its  repeal — that  is,  he  rejoiced  in  taking 
from  out  the  frame-work  of  the  constitution  the  machinery  of 
adjustment  by  which  future  disarrangements  might  be  prevented 
at  a  less  expense  than  that  of  a  civil  war.  He  was  ready  to  tear 
to  pieces  Sir  George  Downing  for  recommending,  in  a  money 
bill,  a  clause  for  the  appropriation  of  supplies.  He  well  deserved 
it  on  other  grounds,  for  his  part  in  transactions  in  which  Claren¬ 
don,  however,  must  have  been  almost  as  deeply  implicated.  But 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  appropriation,  the  clause  was 
not  the  novelty  of  a  projector.  James  the  First  had  voluntarily 
offered  a  similar  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  towards  the  con- 
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elusion  of  his  reign.  Hume,  on  mentioning  it,  notices  its  necessary 
eflfects.  When  Clarendon  flew  at  Downing  in  the  royal  presence, 
in  a  way  that  called  forth  the  resentment  of  the  King,  his  rage 
must  have  been  indeed  blinding,  if  he  also  did  not  perceive  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  clause,  both  in  controlling  the 
ruinous  expenditure  which  he  deprecated  as  much  as  any  body, 
and  in  establishing  a  needful  precedent  for  times  to  come.  To 
these  inconsistencies,  however,  clever  men  are  reduced  when 
they  desire  an  .end,  yet  are  estopped  by  formal  scruples  from 
acceding  to  the  only  means  by  which  the  end  can  be  obtained. 

To  take  another  instance.  In  a  limited  monarchy,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ministers  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  personal  impunity 
of  the  sovereign.  But  to  thiscondition  Clarendon  refused  his  assent. 
According  to  him,  a  privy  councillor  was  not  to  communicate 
the  King’s  counsel,  nor  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  hold  himself 
responsible,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  However,  emergencies 
occurred,  when,  to  parry  immediate  and  lesser  dangers,  he  not 
only  blinked  the  greater  and  more  distant  ones,  but  absolutely 
sold  the  birthright  for  the  mess  of  pottage.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1661,  he  forged  with  his  own  hand  the  first  link  of 
the  disgraceful  chain,  by  wdiich  Charles  1 1,  w'as  afterwards  bound 
for  life  a  pensioner  of  France.  And  this  was  done  with  the  ex¬ 
press  object  ‘  to  avoid  putting  Parliament  on  its  mettle,  in  settling 
*  of  some  matters  of  greater  importance  than  money.’  The  sale 
of  Dunkirk  by  the  pure  volition  of  the  King,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  privy  purse,  is  an  act,  the  legal  validity  of  which  we  do  not 
comprehend.  It  is  no  defence  of  Clarendon  to  allege,  that  the 
responsibility  of  it  did  not  rest  on  him  alone.  It  w'as  not  more 
criminal  from  the  principle  which  it  proclaimed — the  right  of 
parting  with  the  national  possessions  without  the  national  con¬ 
sent — than  for  the  baseness  and  mischievousness  of  the  example 
of  diverting  the  purchase-money  into  a  fund  of  royal  revenue, 
over  which  the  people  and  their  representatives  had  no  check. 

This  is  a  tolerable  list  of  opinions  and  actions  perfectly  suicidal 
on  the  part  of  an  enlightened  friend  to  Parliaments.  We  have 
seen  that  Clarendon  preferred  putting  the  working  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  into  jeopardy  rather  than  tolerate  the  possibility  of  a 
House  of  Commons  meeting,  unless  summoned  by  the  King. 
His  views,  therefore,  upon  such  questions  as  impressment,  the 
militia,  and  the  dispensing  power,  may  readily  be  presumed. 
The  form  of  almost  oriental  despotism,  in  which  the  language 
of  the  English  law  was  originally  cast,  had  so  far  deceived  him, 
that  he  never  could  perceive  the  difference  which  separates  its 
letter  from  its  spirit.  Mr  Hallam  is  allowed  by  all  competent 
judges,  to  be  the  greatest  authority,  past  or  present,  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  nature  ;  since  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge,  judg- 
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ment,  and  impartiality,  was  never  before  united  in  any  writer 
on  the  English  constitution.  With  respect  to  the  political  cha¬ 
racter  of  Clarendon,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion : — ‘  that  no 
‘  one  who  regards  with  attachment  the  present  system  of  the 
‘  English  constitution,  can  look  upon  him  as  an  excellent  minis- 
‘  ter,  or  a  friend  to  the  soundest  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
‘  liberty.’  If  this  be  the  truth  (and  our  brief  statement  is  proof 
enough  that  no  doubt  it  is  so),  apologies  may  be  offered  in  behalf 
of  Clarendon,  out  of  consideration  to  his  times  and  his  difficult 
position — but  it  is  a  case  for  apology  and  nothing  more.  What 
then  must  reasonable  Tories  think  of  the  discretion  and  the  tem¬ 
per  of  their  literary  advocates,  who  still  affect  to  see  in  him  the 
purest  model  of  the  opinions  of  their  party  in  Church  and  State 
at  the  present  day  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  for  these,  or  indeed  for  any  other  faults, 
that  Clarendon  ultimately  fell.  On  this  attack  the  Presbyterians 
were  more  indifferent  than  hostile ;  owing  to  their  jealousy  of 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  However,  as  their  numbers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  only  mustered  somewhere  about  fifty- 
six,  their  avowed  hostility  need  not  have  much  alarmed  him.  He 
might  have  defied  the  stings  of  Marvel’s  ballads,  the  imputation 
■  of  a  sordid  love  of  money,  gossip  of  the  sale  of  offices,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  palace  in  Piccadilly,  by  showing  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  royal  grants  and  perquisites  of  office,  he  was  little  better 
than  insolvent.  The  King  might  have  disliked  him  for  his  for¬ 
mality,  for  his  domineering  temper,  for  his  magisterial  reproaches, 

.  for  his  supposed  interference  with  his  most  cherished  pleasures, 
and  for  the  opposition  which  he  would  certainly  have  made  to 
the  systematic  dependence  of  the  King  of  England  upon  France 
and  Rome.  Buckingham  might  have  mimicked  the  pedantry  of 
his  manners,  and  Coventry  have  complained  of  his  interminable 
dawdlings  and  delays.  But  all  would  have  been  in  vain,  if  one 
of  those  popular  crisises  had  not  come  which  requires  a  victim ;  and 
if  it  had  not  also  found  the  cavaliers  and  courtiers  determined  that 
the  victim  should  be  Clarendon.  The  plague  had  depopulated 
London.  The  fire  had  burnt  a  third  of  it  to  the  ground.  The 
Dutch  fleet  had  been  seen  riding  triumphant  up  the  Thames. 
Clarendon  appears  to  have  carelessly  braved  the  symptoms  of 
popular  discontent  which  followed.  He  might  safely  have  done 
80,  if  adversaries  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  who  broke 
his  windows,  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  murmurs  to  destroy 
him,  for  objects  of  their  own.  The  King  originally  came  in  to 
the  proposition  that  Clarendon  should  be  requested  to  resign ; 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
peaceable  management  of  his  affairs  in  that  factious  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  first  step  was  taken,  the  succeeding  ones 
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— his  dismissal,  at  which  Coventry  wished  to  stop — his  impeach¬ 
ment — flight — and  banishment,  were  the  combination  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  causes,  and  almost  accidents,  provoked  by  or  springing 
from  each  other.  They  inflamed  new  antipathies  as  they  went  on. 
His  near  connexion  with  the  royal  family,  which  had  done  so 
much  to  turn  his  head,  now  only  served  to  complete  his  ruin. 
It  ended  in  the  cowardly  resolution  of  the  King,  never  again 
to  admit  within  the  kingdom,  his  brother’s  father-in-law,  and  liis 
own  ancient  servant,  whom  he  had  wronged  too  cruelly  to  feel 
easy  in  his  presence.  Whatever  are  our  suspicions  of  Clarendon, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  proceedings.  We  have  as 
little  sympathy  with  the  impeachment,  through  the  intrigues  of 
.Arlington,  which  was  successful,  as  with  the  earlier  one  by  Bris¬ 
tol,  which  had  failed.  It  belongs  to  after  times,  on  rehearing  the 
W'hole  case,  to  condemn  him — if  at  all — upon  proper  grounds,  and 
for  oftences  of  which  he  W’as  really  guilty.  His  contemporaries 
punished  him,  for  the  most  part,  from  motives  w’hich  they  durst 
not  avow ;  and  upon  charges,  w’hich,  as  far  as  they  w’ere  grave 
matters  of  impeachment,  we  believe,  they  never  could  have 
proved  to  any  serious  extent. 

Our  space  has  confined  us  to  the  consideration  of  Clarendon, 
only  as  a  politician.  We  should  be  glad  of  further  opportunity 
of  considering  him  as  an  historian,  and  a  private  individual.  In 
the  latter  character  w’c  think  he  has  been  rather  unfairly  dealt 
w  ith,  in  Lord  Dover’s  ‘  Historical  Enquiries.’  Proud  and  crafty, 
he  yet  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  living  beyond  his  means. 
Whence  followed,  no  bribery,  but  much  baseness.  We  will  say 
only  a  few  words  upon  the  former.  Mr  Lister  distinguishes 
betw’een  a  history  aiU4  ?  vindication ;  and  conceives  that  what 
Clarendon  calls  a  History  of  the  Rebellion,  was  meant  to  be  a 
Vindication  of  Charles  1.  We  should  question  the  justifiableness 
of  an  historical  vindication,  composed  with  the  eolourings  and 
omissions  of  an  advocate.  But  this  was  not  the  profession,  and,  wc 
believe,  w'as  as  little  the  intention  with  which  Clarendon  sat  down 
to  w'rite.  The  note  in  which  Warburton  reconciles  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  the  professions  of  the  historian,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ninth  book,  probably  represents  the  truth.  Claren¬ 
don  thought  that  Charles  I.  W’as  an  injured  character.  He  believed 
that  a  history  truly  written,  w'ould  be  a  vindication  of  him — when 
taken  on  the  whole.  Should  he  find,  as  he  went  on,  the  con¬ 
trary  to  be  the  case,  he  did  not  purpose  to  falsify  his  history,  but 
to  throw  it  into  the  fire.  At  the  same  time,  although  W’e  are 
satisfied  that  this  was  his  general  purpose,  yet  we  are  also  satisfied, 
at  least  as  fully,  that  it  is  a  purpose,  from  which,  in  the  violence 
of  his  prejudices,  he  often  swerved.  Again,  we  must  appeal  on 
this  point  to  Mr  Hallam.  The  ‘  unfortunate  tone  ’  in  which,  it 
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is  complained,  Le  has  written,  is  at  least  on  this  occasion  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  impressions.  After  stating  that  no 
lover  of  the  English  constitution  in  its  present  form,  can  admire 
Clarendon  as  a  statesman,  he  adds  : — ‘  So  no  man  whatever  can 
‘  avoid  considering  his  incessant  deviations  from  the  great  duties 
‘  of  an  historian,  as  a  moral  blemish  in  his  character.  He  dares 
‘  very  frequently  to  say  what  is  not  true,  and  what  he  must  have 
‘  known  to  be  otherwise  ;  he  does  not  dare  to  say  what  is  true. 

‘  And  it  is  almost  an  aggravation  of  this  reproach,  that  he  aimed 
‘  to  deceive  posterity,  and  poisoned  at  the  fountain  a  stream  from 
‘  which  another  generation  was  to  drink.  No  defence  has  ever 
‘  been  set  up  for  the  fidelity  of  Clarendon’s  history  ;  nor  can  men, 

‘  who  have  sifted  the  authentic  materials,  entertain  much  dilTcr- 
‘  cnce  of  judgment  in  this  respect ;  though  as  a  monument  of 
‘  powerful  ability  and  impressive  eloquence,  it  will  always  be 
‘  read  with  that  delight  which  we  receive  from  many  great  his- 
‘  torians,  especially  the  ancient,  independent  of  any  confidence  in 
‘  their  veracity.’ 

The  truth  is,  that  an  edition  of  Clarendon,  with  short  correc¬ 
tive  notes,  is  as  much  wanted  us  one  of  Hume. 

On  the  whole.  Clarendon  is  as  remarkable  an  e.xample  as  even 
Cicero  and  Bacon,  of  the  little  practical  account  to  which  a  mas¬ 
terly  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  admirable  eloquence, 
may  be  sometimes  turned  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He 
was  wont,  he  says,  to  call  his  several  retirements  in  Jersey,  and 
in  Spain,  and  his  final  banishment  in  France,  his  three  acquiescencen. 
Of  the  infinite  blessings  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  confer 
upon  him,  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  esteemed  himself  in  none 
so  happy,  as  in  the  grace  which  these  recesses  had  afforded  him 
for  repairing  the  breaches  in  his  mind.  He  affirms  that  “  he 
‘  learned  more  in  them,  knew  himself  and  other  men  much  better, 

‘  and  served  God  and  his  country  with  more  devotion,  and  he 
‘  hoped  more  effectually,  than  in  all  the  more  active  part  of  his 
Mife.’  ^Vhen  we  revert  to  the  active  part  of  his  life,  and  to  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  clung  to  office,  these  high-w’rought 
declarations  are  calculated  to  lessen  our  confidence  rather  than 
confirm  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  vexations  he  at  times 
suspected  that  Selden  and  Hale  had  made  the  better  choice. 
But  his  philosophy  evaporated  in  wishing  himself  back  at  Breda. 
He  had  never  the  magnanimity  seriously  to  meditate  on  retiring 
from  a  court,  which,  whether  or  no  he  were  weary  of  it,  was 
beyond  all  question  weary  enough  of  him.  We  are  unwilling  to 
believe  of  him,  that  he 

*  Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  painting  fools, 

But  is  whate’er  he  hates  and  ridicules.’ 
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At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  great  many  more  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  about  him,  than  it  is  natural  or  agreeable  to  find  united 
with  his  lofty  sarcasms  on  others,  and  with  the  grave  and  almost 
monastic  solemnity  which  he  observes  in  speaking  of  himself.  It' 
is  with  justice  that  Roger  North  reports  him  to  have  been  more 
of  a  penman  than  a  statesman.  For  he  was  evidently  much  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  describe  events  than  to  direct  them.  He  was  wise 
neither  for  his  country  nor  for  himself.  He  was  ill  qualified  by 
his  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  to  advance  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Belonging  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  future,  he 
associated  himself  with  causes  which  must  fail,  and  with  parties 
whom  he  despised.  Whatever  credit  he  thus  gave  the  courts  of 
either  Charles  I.  or  Charles  H.,  they  used  it  (as  they  were  sure 
to  do)  in  troubling  his  life  at  every  stage  of  it,  and  in  dishonour¬ 
ing  his  memory.  The  public  objects  which  he  had  most  at 
heart,  he  contributed  to  defeat,  by  the  unskilful  means  and  man¬ 
ners  which  he  employed  in  order  to  secure  them.  So  that,  while 
he  continued  minister,  the  Pope,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Lady  Castle- 
maine,  whom  he  cordially  hated,  might  almost  seem  to  hare 
had  no  better  friend.  At  the  last,  he  ended  his  public  course  by 
combining  against  himself  every  atom  of  floating  hostility  which 
the  kingdom  afforded,  and  by  so  completely  stripping  himself  of 
the  friendships,*  which  he  had  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
making,  and  of  whick  he  so  often  boasts,  that  in  the  hour  of  his 
necessity,  he  had  scarce  a  friend,  he  says,  ‘  to  brag  of  ’  but  his 
father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York.  This  he  writes  to  Ormond. 
Warburton  abuses  Ormond  for  the  indifference  with  which  he 
abandoned  Clarendon  to  his  enemies.  It  is  impossible  to  detest 
these  times  more  than  we  do.  We  would  hardly  (as  Charles 
II.  said  of  Lord  Howard  of  Eserick)  hang  a  dog  upon  their  tes¬ 
timony.  Yet,  that  Ormond  was  no  exception  to  the  universality 
of  the  defection,  is  a  fact  which  will  tell  with  most  men,  mucli 
more  strongly  against  Clarendon  than  against  Ormond.  No¬ 
thing  M’orse  can  be  said  of  any  man  than  that  he  is  without  a 
friend — except  that,  having  had  them  once,  he  has  so  lived  as  to 
lose  them  all. 


*  The  most  Lvourih'e  testimony  to  the  character  of  Clarendon,  that 
we  know  of,  by  a  contemporary  of  credit,  is  in  Evelyn’s  Letters  to  Pepys 
and  Lord  Cornhury.  We  feel  only  that  he  was  too  much  of  a  humble 
admirer  and  panegyrist  to  come  within  the  title  of  a  friend.  Lord  Dover 
would  have  found  there  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Clarendon  Pictures 
interpreted  by  one  who  was  consulted  with  on  the  collection.  A  Lord 
Chancellor  had  better  not  have  received  presents  ;  but  there  was  nothing' 
worse  in  this,  than  the  same  ostentatious  folly  which  set  him  upon  build¬ 
ing  Clarendon  House. 
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Art.  IX — Soime  Remarks  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of  England 
at  the  Present  Crisis.  By  Montague  Gore,  Esq.  8vo. 
London:  1838. 


Tt  is  now  some  time  since  we  have  touched  at  all  upon  the 
vast  subject  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  many  years  since  we 
entered  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  it.  We  have  thus  abstained,  not  cer¬ 
tainly  from  any  disposition  to  underrate  the  importance  of  these 
matters,  for  they  are  among  the  most  grave  and  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  that  can  occupy  the  thoughts  of  statesmen  ;  and  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  peace  and  the  improvement,  as 
well  as  with  the  liberties  of  the  world.  But  after  the  lengthened 
and  dreadful  contest  in  which  all  Europe  had  been  engaged,  and 
after  the  almost  exclusive  interest  possessed  by  such  speculations 
during  the  progress  and  at  the  close  of  that  warfare,  the  too  long 
neglected  things  of  peace  naturally  called  for  an  extraordinary 
share  of  attention,  both  from  statesmen  and  from  publicists ;  so 
that  questions  of  domestic  policy  unavoidably  came  to  engross  for 
many  years  the  same  undivided  regard  which  the  external  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country  had  enjoyed  during  the  continuance  of  hosti¬ 
lities  ;  and  while  those  mighty  revolutions  were  in  progress  which 
had  convulsed  society  and  altered  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  has  thus  happened  that  many  important  ques¬ 
tions,  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  this  and  other  nations,  have 
passed  before  our  eyes  with  less  attention  than  they  merited  ;  and 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  undertake  at  once  a  review  of  the 
whole  subject.  This  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  inconve¬ 
niences  ;  for  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  actual  workings  of  the  new 
arrangements  of  dominion  made  at  the  peace,  in  1814  and  1815  ; 
and  we  can  determine  with  more  accuracy,  by  having  the  light  of 
experience  to  guide  us,  how  far  many  departures  from  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  made  upon  the  specious  but  hollow  and  dangerous  pretext 
of  securing  order  and  peace,  have  been  in  the  event  subservient 
to  this  end. 

The  fault,  no  doubt,  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  always 
been  that  they  care  little  for  such  matters.  When  any  continen¬ 
tal  changes  lead  immediately  to  a  war  with  ourselves,  or  when  a 
great  popular  movement  is  observed  among  our  near  neighbours, 
in  the  one  case,  a  regard  for  our  own  immediate  interest,  in  the 
other  a  sympathy  with  conduct  which  may  be  imitated  at  home, 
creates  a  general  anxiety  among  us ;  and  for  the  moment  we  are 
disposed  to  look  abroad  upon  the  affairs  of  surrounding  nations. 
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But  changes  may  take  place,  the  tendency  of  which  is  most  fatal 
to  our  national  interests ;  events  may  happen  which  in  their 
consequences  are  decisive  of  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  things 
may  be  done  which,  if  suffered,  will  seriously  injure  our  prosperity, 
endanger  our  independence,  or  involve  us  in  war,  although  the 
immediate  effects  of  such  transactions  may  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
near  or  deep  concernment  to  ourselves ;  and  it  is  such  transac¬ 
tions,  accordingly,  that  the  people  are  little  apt  to  regard  with 
any  more  concern  than  if  they  took  place  in  another  planet.  One 
inevitable  result  of  this  inattention  is  that  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  country  are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ; 
that  Parliament,  imitating  and  sharing  the  apathy  of  the  nation, 
suffers  all  manner  of  errors  to  be  committed  without  any  kind  of 
interposition ;  and  that  when  a  course  of  impolicy,  encouraged 
by  being  tacitly  permitted  without  warning  or  even  remark,  has 
brought  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  states  into  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  or  carried  us  to  the  very  brink  of  a  war,  the 
country  awakens  from  its  trance,  but  finds  that  it  has  been  aroused 
too  late. 

It  becomes  very  important,  then,  if  possible,  to  impress  other 
and  sounder  views  upon  the  minds  of  the  considerate  and  reflect¬ 
ing  portion  of  our  countrymen — to  show  them  how  unwise,  how 
extremely  shortsighted  such  indifference  to  their  most  important 
interests  is — and  to  produce  that  wholesome  attention  to  the 
foreign  concerns  of  the  country, — that  constant  watchfulness  over 
the  conduct  of  its  rulers  in  this  essential  department, — from  whence 
so  many  substantial  benefits  have  flowed  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  national  polity. 
'I'he  subject,  then,  of  the  present  discussion  is  the  existing  state 
of  our  Foreign  Relations ;  and  the  course  which  it  becomes  Eng¬ 
land  to  pursue  in  the  actual  position  of  the  European  powers. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  delusion  than  those  labour  under 
who  entertain  a  jealousy  of  this  country  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent.  jVIany  very  worthy  and  enlightened  men, — 
men  whose  views  are  sound  upon  most  other  subjects, — are  per¬ 
suaded  that  such  connexions  lead  to  war.  They  probably  might, 
if  formed  on  bad  principles ;  and  they  certainly  would,  if  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  meddling  or  encroaching  spirit.  But  even  then  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  things,  involving  us  in 
hostilities,  which  would  not  also  have  existed  and  brought  on 
the  last  of  national  calamities,  just  as  much  as  if  we  had  kept 
aloof  from  all  concern  in  European  affairs.  War  becomes  inevit¬ 
able  to  this  country  when  the  Continent  is  involved  in  hostile 
operations ;  and  one  state,  by  threatening  the  independence  of 
all  the  rest,  menaces  us  with  the  fate  to  which  all  the  others 
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will  have  yielded  when  universal  empire  shall  be  established. 
Our  previous  interposition  might  very  possibly  have  rallied  and 
combined  other  states  in  a  timely  opposition  to  the  encroachment 
of  their  too  powerful  neighbour ;  or  in  imposing  upon  that  neigh¬ 
bour  the  restraint  of  wholesome  awe ;  but  nothing  which  we  could 
either  do  or  leave  undone  would  have  the  effect  of  exciting  his 
ambition  or  of  calming  it,  of  disarming  him  or  of  making  him 
too  powerful  in  his  own  resources — these  are  things  wholly  be¬ 
yond  our  influence  in  any  way.  Again — a  quarrel  may  at  any 
time  break  out,  and  accidentally  lead  to  war.  England  can  never 
properly — that  is,  without  the  grossest  blunders  or  the  most 
infatuated  ambition — be  the  principal  in  any  such  rupture ;  but 
she  may  often,  by  her  timely  interference,  have  the  power  of 
preventing  it,  or  of  making  up  the  difference.  Her  position  gives 
her,  and  gives  her  alone,  this  salutary  influence ;  for  she  has  no 
direct  and  immediate  interest  in  these  matters, — no  end  of  her  own 
to  serve, — and  consequently  will  always  be  regarded  with  less  jea¬ 
lousy  and  suspicion  than  any  of  the  continental  states  themselves ; 
and  will  thus  have  almost  always  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the 
mediatorial  office.  But  it  is  her  interest  that  peace  should  prevail ; 
and  any  quarrel,  how  trifling  soever  at  first, — any  hostilities,  how 
limited  the  sphere  of  their  operation, — are  sure  to  spread,  and  must 
endanger  the  general  peace.  Furthermore — by  allying  herself 
with  some  of  the  more  powerful  states,  whose  interests  are  like 
her  own,  or,  without  any  such  similarity,  whose  wish  is  for  peace, 
she  may  compel  the  others  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  which  is 
the  highest  interest  of  all ;  and  which  can  only  be  broken  by  the 
criminal  ambition  of  individuals,  or  by  some  momentarji*  and 
passing  delirium  coming  over  a  nation.  Lastly — the  diversity 
of  institutions  in  different  countries,  the  similarity  which  prevails 
among  some  in  religion,  and  in  the  frame  of  their  state  policy, 
and  the  opposition  in  which  these  stand  to  others,  draws  a  natural 
line,  and  separates  the  difterent  powers  into  different  classes,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  England  may  be  found.  This  will  ob¬ 
viously  make  her  views  approach  to  those  of  the  powers  whom 
she  resembles  ;  and  may  give  her  an  influence  in  preserving  the 
general  tranquillity,  without  exposing  her  to  the  least  risk  of 
hazarding  her  own  insular  independence,  or  being  drawn  into  any 
mere  continental  quarrels. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  differs  from  any  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  not  that  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  great  convul¬ 
sion  in  the  political  system,  and  a  new  distribution  of  power  among 
those  potentates  who  bear  sway ;  for  that  has  happened  in  former 
times ;  and  the  extraordinary  events  which  attended  the  latter 
years  of  Napoleon’s  reign  restored  things  to  a  much  nearer  con- 
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formity  with  their  position  before  the  French  Revolution  than 
could  ever  have  been  supposed  possible,  after  the  prodigious 
changes  effected  by  the  conquests  of  the  Republic  and  the  Em¬ 
pire.  But  the  diffusion  of  free  principles,  which  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  had  occasioned,  has  placed  the  whole  frame  of 
society  every  where  upon  a  new  footing ;  and  these  principles 
have  begun  to  exert  an  active  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
governments, — an  influence  not  unconnected  with  the  relation  in 
which  the  different  powers  stand  to  each  other. 

The  American  Revolution,  first  in  the  history  of  our  species, 
brought  into  contact  and  mutual  action  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  the  structure  of  government.  Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  the  kind  had  been  experienced  in  the  English  Revolution  of 
1688 ;  for  although  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  then  ope¬ 
rated  upon  their  conduct,  and,  combined  with  a  resolution  to  resist 
arbitrary  power  in  civil  matters  also,  obtained,  through  the  help 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  small  body  of  regular  foreign 
troops,  a  victory  over  the  tyrannical  and  bigotted  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts,  still  nothing  was  claimed  beyond  the  former  constitution, 
and  some  few  securities  for  its  protection  ;  the  whole  change  was 
effected  upon  the  most  moderate,  and  indeed  narrowest  principles ; 
precedent  was  constantly  regarded,  and  even  form  cautiously 
adhered  to  :  the  problem  which  all  the  statesmen  of  the  day  set 
themselves  to  solve  was  how  the  existing-evil  might  be  got  rid  of 
with  smallest  possible  alteration,  either  in  the  frame  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  even  in  the  persons  who  were  to  exercise  its  powers ; 
the  wishes  of  the  country  were  only  consulted  through  the  ap¬ 
pointed  organs  of  corporations  and  other  public  bodies,  heads  of 
great  families  and  representatives  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  the 
magistrates  in  towns,  and  the  borough  proprietors ;  and  as  for  the 
interference  of  the  popular  voice,  there  was  in  those  days  little 
necessity  to  exclude  it,  and  as  little  reason  for  listening  to  it, 
because  the  people  had  not  yet  learnt  to  take  any  direct  part  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  Grand  Rebellion,  indeed,  came  a  good  deal  nearer  to  a  col¬ 
lision  between  public  opinion  and  the  Government  of  the  country ; 
for  a  strong  religious  feeling,  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted,  w'as 
the  mainspring  of  all  the  movements  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Nevertheless,  the  Parliamentary  contests  which 
marked  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  continued  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  son’s  government,  were  carried  on  by  learned  lawyers, 
and  with  all  the  pedantry  of  the  age.  In  these  controversies,  though 
important  principles  were  involved,  the  people  bore  no  share  at 
all ;  and  they  led  to  the  events  which  brought  about  a  temporary 
change  of  dynasty,  placing  a  military  chief  on  the  throne.  For 
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some  years  before  this  event,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  brilliant 
administration  of  Cromwell,  the  power  was  entirely  in  the  army’s 
hands ;  and  though  the  soldiery  were  actuated  by  the  spiritual  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  age,  and  fought  against  Agag,  under  the  conduct 
of  Gideon,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  too,  was 
joined  with  his ;  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  only  bore  upon 
the  Government  through  the  military  oligarchy,  and  because 
the  soldiers  felt  the  same  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  nation 
at  large. 

The  American  Revolution  was  conducted  in  a  very  diflferent 
way,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  different  principles,  and  was  pointed 
towards  a  different  end.  Its  purpose  and  objects,  however,  were 
materially  changed  by  the  course  of  events  during  its  progress. 
For  as  men  who  have,  by  ill-treatment,  been  driven  to  resist¬ 
ance,  are  generally,  and  very  naturally,  ready  to  take  the  easiest 
and  speediest  road  to  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  tranquillity,  and  the  termination  of  general  danger  and 
suffering ;  the  Americans,  who  most  certainly  never  contemplated 
separation  and  a  republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  would 
willingly  have  remained  under  the  monarchical  government, 
and  in  its  vice-regal  or  provincial  administration,  had  not  the 
infatuated  obstinacy  of  George  III.,  and  the  tame  acquiescence 
of  his  Ministers  and  Parliament,  closed  the  door  to  reconcilia¬ 
tion, — made  submission  hardly  possible,  and  by  degrees  produced 
the  resolution  to  form  a  popular  constitution  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
colonial  empire.  We  must  be  aware,  however,  that  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  this  ultimate  explosion  had  long  been  collected  and 
prepared,  although  those  under  whose  control  they  were,  so 
slowly  and  so  reluctantly  were  induced  to  form  a  train,  and  then 
to  fire  it.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  and  independence  in  religious 
matters  had  caused  the  original  emigration  which  founded  the  Nor¬ 
thern  colonies.  The  same  free  spirit  had  advanced  and  extend¬ 
ed  itself  to  all  other  matters  in  State  as  w’ell  as  in  Church,  with 
the  advancing  improvement  of  the  age.  More  newspapers  were 
printed,  and  at  a  far  lower  price,  in  America  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  Political  matters  were  more  canvassed,  and  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  community,  because  the  society  was  smaller  ; 
and  because,  in  a  country  where  land  was  exceedingly  cheap, 
and  labour  very  dear,  there  were  neither  paupers  nor  rabble,  and 
every  man  was  an  important  member  of  the  state.  Hence  there 
was  in  America,  especially  the  New  England  States  where  the 
Revolution  began,  a  vast  mass  of  free  and  enlightened  opinions, 
professed  by  men  who  had  early  been  accustomed  to  enquire, 
and  to  think  for  themselves, — to  form  their  own  judgments,  and 
be  guided  by  their  own  principles.  No  great  abuses  could  long 
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keep  their  place  in  such  a  community ;  no  great  time  could  elapse 
before  popular  feelings  had  free  scope ;  no  oppression  could 
be  patiently  borne  during  any  considerable  period.  Govern¬ 
ment  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  commonwealth  was  the 
appointed  lot  of  such  a  country,  and  the  relation  of^  provincial 
subjection  was  only  its  temporary  condition,  or  transition  state. 
Something  more  popular  than  a  limited  monarchy  was  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  though  they  might  never  have 
communed  one  with  another  saying,  ‘  Go  to — this  thing  tve 
‘  will  do.’  The  days  of  the  mother  country’s  power,  as  well  as 
of  individual  sovereignty,  were  numbered ;  and  although  the 
precise  moment  when  Independence  and  a  Republic  should  be 
proclaimed  might  depend  upon  accident,  and  be  accelerated  or 
retarded  by  the  conduct  of  European  rulers,  the  ultimate  posses¬ 
sion  of  both  those  treasures  was  decreed  by  the  circumstances, 
the  habits,  the  taste,  and  the  character  of  the  American  nation. 
Thus  the  world  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  people  proclaim¬ 
ing  their  principles,  acting  upon  them,  choosing  a  Government 
for  themselves,  and  accomplishing  the  first  and  most  natural 
desire  of  all  enlightened  and  free  spirited  men,  to  keep  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  hands,  and  never  to  obey 
the  commands  of  a  master.*  Bnt  the  world  also  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  a  republic  formed  at  the  fit  period  of  the  people’s 
history,  and  the  process  begun  at  the  right  end.  Ancient  times 
had  witnessed  commonwealths,  indeed  ;  but  these  were  founded 
in  rude  ages,  when  the  people,  uninstructed,  unimproved,  had 
not  learnt  the  art  of  self-government;  or  become  attached  to  the 
duties  which  it  imposes,  and  the  forbearance  which  it  requires.  A 
republic  is  the  last  stage  of  political  progress — the  consummation 
and  not  the  commencement  of  national  polity — demanding  far 
more  refinement  than  ever  the  people  had  attained  in  those  early 
ages  when  the  accidental  revolt  against  a  tyrant  called  the  republi¬ 
can  principle  into  a  forced  action,  and  gave  premature  existence 
to  the  form,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  a  commonwealth ;  at  a 
period  when  the  community  only  knew  that  kings  had  maltreated 
them,  and  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  republican  form,  nor 
any  reason  for  preferring  it,  except  that  it  was  different  from  the 
regal.  But  very  different  was  the  condition  of  the  Americans 
when  they  chose  their  owm  constitution.  They  were  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  society ;  they  were  fully  educated ;  they  had 


*  Ml)  iuXii;*jUt>4>-.~as  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  say  when  they 
would  express  their  rejection  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
tolerable  of  all  things. 
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applied  themselves  to  political  affairs  habitually  for  a  century  ; 
they  had  been  practised  in  administrative  pursuits ;  they  knew 
from  long  experience  the  nature  and  intricacy  of  popular  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  above  all,  they  lived  at  a  period  of  the  world  when  Re¬ 
presentative  government,  the  greatest  political  improvement  in 
modern  times,  had  been  long  fully  understood, — had,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  carried  into  practice,  and  had  mingled  its  principles 
and  its  habits  with  all  the  arrangements  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  people.  This  mighty  discovery  alone  enables 
any  extensive  country  to  adopt  the  republican  structure  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  or,  indeed,  to  establish  any  form  of  polity  in  which 
public  liberty  could  be  maintained,  without  partitioning  the  state 
according  to  the  cumbrous, and  inefficient  scheme  of  Federal 
Union, — the  ancient  substitute  for  representation. 

The  effects  in  Europe  of  this  great  triumph,  gained  by  free 
opinions  in  America,  were  speedily  apparent.  During  the 
struggle,  the  debates  in  the  British  Senate  partook  of  the  new 
principles  upon  which  political  contests  must  now  be  maintained 
between  conflicting  parties  ;  and  public  men,  the  whole  race  of 
politicians,  in  all  their  arguments,  their  disputes,  their  intrigues, 
their  strifes,  were  compelled  to  recognise  the  change  ;  for  prin¬ 
ciple  now  became  the  great  element  in  all  their  movements,  and 
party  could  no  longer  bind  men  together  without  the  mask  at 
least  of  principle,  or  create  dissensions  upon  mere  personal 
grounds.  Before  the  year  1775,  the  political  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England  had  presented  a  spectacle  of 
unvaried  meanness,  selfishness,  and  corruption,  at  once  humi¬ 
liating  and  disgusting.  No  more  important  question  ever  mar¬ 
shalled  the  heads  of  parties,  than  what  share  of  the  great 
offices  of  state  should  be  apportioned  to  this  powerful  family  or 
to  that ;  how  many  members  of  a  cabinet  should  belong  to  one 
connexion  or  to  another.  The  debates  in  Parliament,  except 
that  now  and  then  a  Chatham  rose  to  illuminate  the  dark  horizon, 
generally  partook  of  the  same  corrupt  nature,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  lowered  to  the  same  mean  level.  Mere  wranglings 
of  faction,  personal  attacks,  recriminations  among  factions,  bandy¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  of  the  same  charges,  with  about  as  much  reference 
to  principle  as  might  be  conveyed  by  appeals  to  a  few  known 
topics  in  set  phrases,  the  watchwords  of  party — as  Protestant  es¬ 
tablishments — Church  in  danger — power  of  France — Popish  in¬ 
fluence — colonial  supremacy — balance  of  trade — these  formed 
the  staple  of  debate,  for  which  rising  senators  were  trained  by 
early  study  of  ancient  history,  the  classical  orators  and  poets,  the 
political  discourses  of  Machiavel,  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  French  Memoirs  or  Secret  history  ;  with  the 
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mankind  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  different  courts  of  Europe 
nnder  some  bear*leader  of  the  fashionable  world.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  principles  of  political  science  been  brought  to  tell  by  the 
Americans  upon  the  existing  frame  of  Government,  than  a  dif¬ 
ferent  struggle  was  maintained  in  our  Parliament,  and  with 
other  weapons.  The  whole  foundations  of  Government,  nay, 
the  very  basis  of  the  social  system,  were  freely  scrutinized  ;  the 
great  enquiry  was  carried  into  all  the  arcana  of  political  affairs ; 
public  men  became  known  by  the  liberal  or  the  servile  opinions 
which  they  professed  on  the  great  interests  of  the  nation ;  and 
parties  were  now  marshalled  according  to  the  diversities  of  pub¬ 
lic  principle  which  distinguished  their  deeds.  Above  all,  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  statesmen  in  the  Senate,  took  a  part  in 
political  controversy ;  and  the  opinions  which  statesmen  might  only 
affect,  were  really  entertained  by  the  people ;  the  example  was  set 
before  their  eyes  of  some  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen  be¬ 
come  a  nation  of  politicians;  they  saw  men  of  all  ranks  in  America 
consulted  upon  the  course  which  their  Government  should  pursue, 
and  the  form  which  it  should  take  ;  and  they  saw  this  new  people 
successfully  resisting  all  the  force  which  their  common  rulers  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  efforts  to  govern  themselves.  No  man 
who  either  reads  the  Parliamentary  debates  since  1775,  or  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  history  of  our  country  between  that  period  and  the 
year  1789,  could  easily  believe  that  he  was  perusing  the  annals 
of  the  same  senate  and  the  same  country ; — the  senate  in  which 
the  Walpoles,  the  Doddingtons,  the  Pelhams,  the  Foxes,  squab¬ 
bled  for  victory — the  people  w'^hich  took  an  interest,  a  feeble  inte¬ 
rest  certainly,  but  as  strong  as  in  those  times  they  ever  took,  in 
the  scrambles  maintained  for  the  profits  and  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury,  or  the  Horse-Guards. 

The  progress  of  political  improvement  thus  begun,  or,  if  it  ever 
before  existed,  revived  from  the  period  which  preceded  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  now  constant  and 
accelerated.  But  the  prodigious  change  which  soon  after  took 
place  in  France,  not  unconnected  in  its  proximate  causes  with 
the  American  war,  though  prepared  by  more  remote  events, 
completed  the  ascendancy  of  popular  principles,  and  established 
for  ever  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  Government 
of  all  states  whose  constitution  is  not  purely  despotic.  The 
French  Revolution,  the  greatest  event  recorded  in  history, 
.whether  regarded  in  itself  or  in  its  consequences,  was  the  result 
of  the  gradual  advances  which  the  people  had  been  for  some 
ages  making  in  knowledge  and  refinement;  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  speculative  men  had  acquired  over  public  opinion  in 
consequence  of  this  progressive  improvement ;  and  the  change. 
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instead  of  being  worked  gradually,  temperately,  and  peaceably, 
was  rendered  sudden,  universal,  and  violent,  by  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  further  progress  of  improvement,  and  the  attempts 
made,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  retain  the  people  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  which  they  had  outgrown.  This  great  event,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  was  calculated  to  produce  great  changes  elsewhere, 
but  to  afford  a  salutary  lesson  to  rulers  upon  the  evils  of  such  a 
shortsighted  policy  as  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  ;  and  to  teach  the  people  every  where  the  miseries  which 
impatience  and  violence  bring  along  with  them,  and  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  odium  and  disgrace  upon  the  cause  of  Reformation. 

But  the  French  Revolution  has,  in  every  material  respect, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  political  affairs  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  entire  destruction  of  every  vestige  of  the  feudal 
system  in  France;  the  consequent  cessation  of  that  hereditary 
submission  to  the  claims  of  rank,  which  had  till  then  been  uni¬ 
versally  yielded ;  the  refusal  any  longer  to  esteem  men  on  account 
of  their  descent ;  the  low  value  henceforward  set  upon  birth  and 
station  independent  of  personal  merit,  or  power,  or  property ; — 
these  radical  changes  in  men’s  opinions  and  feelings  were  not 
confined  to  the  French  people,  among  whom  they  began,  but 
spread  rapidly  over  Europe  ;  and  as  there  could  be  nothing  less 
founded  in  natural  reason  than  the  arrangements  of  the  feudal 
ages,  and  the  sentiments  to  which  they  gave  rise,  the  ‘  new 
‘  philosophy,’  which  set  all  such  prejudices  at  defiance,  and  ran 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  found  every  where  a  ready  acceptance 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  to  whose  understandings  its  appeal 
was  made,  and  whose  self-love  it  largely  flattered.  Even  in 
countries  where  the  Government  is  unlimited, — in  the  old  monar¬ 
chies  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Peninsula,  an  instantaneous 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  whole  privileged 
orders  were  every  where  alarmed  ;  the  sovereigns  tacitly  or 
openly  leagued  themselves  against  the  irruption  of  liberty  which 
threatened  their  power ;  and  the  people  every  where  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  and  of  the  ideal  nature  of  those 
fetters  by  which  they  had  principally  been  controlled.  But  this 
immediate  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution,  important 
though  it  was,  did  not  by  any  means  comprise  its  whole  operation 
upon  the  institutions  of  society,  and  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  A 
yet  more  powerful  effect  was  produced  in  the  other  lesson  which 
It  universally  taught,  and  of  which  the  former  was  but  an  ex¬ 
ample, — that  no  existing  institution  was  sacred  from  enquiry;  that 
mere  establishment,  or  even  antiquity,  afforded  no  protection  to 
any  thing  which  reason  condemns ;  and  that  all  laws,  all  customs, 
all  establishments  must  henceforward  rest,  not  upon  prescriptive 
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titles,  but  upon  their  merits,  when  tried  at  the  bar  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  judged  by  the  canon  of  reason.  The  spirit  of  un¬ 
sparing  scrutiny  into  all  institutions  in  Church  aud  in  State  was 
universally  diffused;  and  each  one  of  these  time-honoured  relics  of 
a  former  world  had  now  to  show  its  title,  or  suffer  judgment  of 
prostration*  by  default.  Add  to  all  this,  the  scene  actually  dis¬ 
played  in  France  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  which  every 
where  gave  life  and  courage  to  popular  resistance — the  spectacle 
of  twenty-four  millions  shaking  off  the  trammels  of  their  old 
Government, — gaining  a  complete  victory  over  arbitrary  power, 
— dislodging  all  tyranny,  temporal  and  spiritual,  from  its  strong¬ 
holds  in  the  prejudices  and  the  fears  of  ignorant  and  submissive 
men,  and  assuming  the  entire  control  of  their  own  destinies  and 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  The  public  mind  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exposure  and  extirpation  of  abuses,  would  have 
given  the  people  a  formidable  pow’er  to  accomplish  these  salutary 
changes.  The  French  example  before  the  public  eye,  teaching 
the  people  their  own  power,  would  have  turned  their  mind  to 
exercising  that  power,  and  undertaking  the  work  of  change.  But 
now  both  these  things  w’ere  combined;  and  the  French  llevolutioii 
every  where  begot  both  the  spirit  of  untrammelled  political  en¬ 
quiry  and  the  force  of  popular  opinion ;  and  even  awakened  in  every 
quarter  the  physical  strength  which  always  slumbers  under  regu¬ 
lar  Governments  in  ordinary  times,  aud  in  the  absence  of  local 
or  occasional  excitement. 

The  errors  and  the  deplorable  excesses  committed  after  a 
short  time,  by  the  French  leaders  and  their  followers  in  Paris, 
and  one  or  two  other  great  towns,  had  a  direct  tendency  of 
an  opposite  description.  The  reflecting  part  of  mankind  were 
alarmed ;  a  dread  of  similar  scenes  being  enacted  elsewhere  be¬ 
came  general ;  and  there  was  a  reaction  pretty  generally  pro¬ 
duced;  the  people,  especially  men  of  property  and  personal  w'eiglit 
‘  in  society,  rallying  round  the  existing  Governments,  and  post¬ 

poning  all  attempts  at  reform  until  a  safer  time  should  arrive,  aud 
the  multitude  being  disarmed,  the  extent  of  meditated  changes 
should  be  more  under  the  control  of  their  authors.  The  most 
imprudent  and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  Convention  in  November 
1793,  holding  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  whatever  people 
I  should  rebel  against  their  rulers,  further  increased  the  odium  into 

I  which  France,  and  with  France,  revolutionary  principles,  had 

I  fallen,  ever  since  the  massacres  of  September  and  the  execution 

of  the  King.  A  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  new  doctrines 
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and  to  the  arms  of  the  republicans  was  every  where  excited, 
and  became  the  guide  of  all  independent  states.  But  the  whole 
resources  of  France  had  been  drawn  forth  by  these  mighty 
changes  which  had  overthrown  the  old  Government  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  Commonwealth  upon  its  ruins.  The  Allied  Princes, 
too,  by  their  incredible  folly,  contrived  to  put  the  republicans  in 
the  right,  and  themselves  wholly  in  the  wrong.  A  nation  w’as 
now  in  arms,  first  to  repel  unprovoked  aggression ;  then  to  carry 
the  war  abroad  for  the  purposes  of  conquest  and  revolution.  The 
old  and  effete  dynasties  of  Europe,  supported  by  the  cold  zeal  of 
mercenary  troops,  and  defended  according  to  obsolete  rules  which 
hampered  and  embarrassed  every  exertion,  had  to  encounter  the 
indomitable  energy  of  a  whole  people  intoxicated  with  new-born 
freedom ; — exulting  in  newly-found  strength,  and  fired  with  the 
lust  of  military  glory,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  universal  change. 
The  march  of  victory  was  scarcely  ever  retarded ;  the  genius  of 
the  hJapoleoiis  succeeding  to  that  of  the  Carnots,  new  means 
were  found  of  continuing  the  exertions  of  the  nation  after  the 
fervour  of  revolutionary  zeal  had  cooled ;  the  Conscription  worked 
almost  as  great  miracles  as  the  Republic;  and  after  subverting 
half  the  thrones  of  the  Continent,  a  monarchy  was  established, 
which  the  existence  of  England  and  Russia  alone  prevented  from 
being  universal.  All  the  relations  of  the  European  states  with 
each  other  now  became  changed,  and  the  whole  system  simplified. 
They  w’ere  marshalled  by  one  rule, — according  as  they  sided 
with  Napoleon,  held  aloof  from  him,  or  opposed  him.  To  the 
first  class  belonged  those  whom  he  had  subdued,  and  whom  he 
governed  as  he  chose ;  to  the  second,  the  few  whom  he  had  yet 
to  conquer ;  to  the  third,  England  and  Russia,  and  perhaps  their 
dependencies,  Portugal  and  Turkey.  America,  of  course,  entered 
not  into  the  list  at  all.  The  United  States  were  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  France,  and  equally  free  from  the  influence 
of  England;  and  the  colonial  power  of  Spain  being  broken  np,  new 
and  independent  states  were  forming,  which  as  yet  had  not  time  for 
settling  into  any  fixed  or  definite  shape.  All  these  had  to  struggle 
with  the  expiring  power  of  the  mother  country,  and  were  placed 
in  relation  rather  to  the  naval  pow'er  of  England  than  to  France, 
which  had  no  means  whatever  of  reaching  them  in  any  way. 

The  vaulting  ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  at  last  overshot 
itself.  After  his  most  arduous  and  perhaps  most  triumphant 
campaign,  undertaken  with  a  profusion  of  military  resources  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  annals  of  war,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire  was  in  his  hands ;  yet  from  the  refusal  of  the  enemy  to 
mt^e  peace,  and  the  sterility  of  the  vast  surrounding  'country, 
the  conquest  was  bootless  to  his  purpose.  He  had  collected  the 
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mightiest  army  that  ever  the  world  saw ;  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  he  had  gathered  his  forces ;  every  diversity  of  blood, 
and  complexion,  and  tongue,  and  garb,  and  weapon,  shone  along 
his  line ; — ‘  exercitus  mixtus  ex  colluvione  omnium  gentium,  qui- 

*  bus  non  lex,  non  mos,  non  lingua  communis;  alius  habitus,  alia 
‘  vestis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  alia  sacra’* — the  resources  of  whole 
provinces  moved  through  the  kingdoms  which  his  arms  held  in 
awe ;  the  artillery  of  whole  citadels  traversed  the  fields ;  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  made  the  food  of  the  myriads 
whom  he  poured  into  the  plains  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  blood 
had  flowed  in  rivers,  and  the  earth  was  whitened  with  men’s  bones ; 
but  this  gigantic  enterprise,  uniformly  successful,  was  found  to 
have  no  object,  when  it  had  no  longer  an  enemy  to  overcome,  and 
the  conqueror  in  vain  sued  to  the  vanquished  for  peace.  The 
conflagration  of  Moscow  in  one  night  began  his  discomfiture, 
which  the  frost  of  another  night  completed  !  Upon  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  unnumbered  warriors — their  cavalry,  their 
guns,  their  magazines,  their  equipage — descended  slowly,  flake 
by  flake,  the  snow  of  a  northern  night; — ‘  tantaque  vis  frigoris 

*  insecuta  est,  ut  ex  ilia  miserabili  hominum  jumentorumque  strage 
‘  quiim  se  quisque  attollere  ac  levare  vellet,  diu  nequiret,  quia 
‘  torpentibus  rigore  nervis,  vix  flectere  artus  poterant.’f  The 
hopes  of  Napoleon  were  blighted  ;  the  retreat  of  his  armament 
was  cut  off ;  and  his  doom  sealed  far  more  irreversibly  than  if 
the  victor  of  a  hundred  fields  had  been  overthrown  in  battle, 
and  made  captive  with  half  his  force.  All  his  subsequent  eflbrts 
to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost  never  succeeded  in  countervailing 
the  effects  of  that  Russian  night.  The  fire  of  his  genius  burnt,  if 
possible,  brighter  than  ever;  in  two  campaigns  his  efforts  were  more 
than  human,  his  resources  more  miraculous  than  before,  his  valour 
more  worthy  of  the  prize  he  played  for — but  all  was  vain ;  his 
weapon  was  no  longer  in  his  hand ;  his  army  was  gone ;  and  his 
adversaries,  no  more  quailing  under  the  feeling  of  his  superior 
nature,  had  discovered  him  to  be  vincible  like  themselves,  and 
grew  bold  in  their  turn,  as  the  Mexicans  gathered  courage,  three 
centuries  ago,  from  finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  subject  to  the 
accidents  of  mortality.  But  a  change  had  been  impressed  both 
upon  the  French  and  the  Germans  in  the  course  of  the  long  and 
eventful  wars  since  his  accession  to  supreme  power;  and  to  that 
change  the  nature  of  the  present  enquiry  necessarily  directs  our 
attention. 

The  misconduct  of  the  French  troops,  in  Prussia  especially,  had 
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exasperated  the  high-spirited  people,  and  made  them  anxious 
for  revenge  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  should  be  presented. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  German  states, — indeed  those  of 
almost  all  the  smaller  and  middling  ones, — exposed  peculiarly  to 
French  aggression,  and  feeling  for  the  humiliation  of  their  chiefs, 

Eartook  of  the  same  enthusiasm.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
ad  become  general  in  a  country  which  reckoned  its  colleges  and 
schools  by  the  hundred ;  its  writers  by  the  thousand ;  and  where 
so  cheap  is  literature,  that  the  gains  of  the  author  are  lower 
than  the  wages  of  many  common  handicrafts.  The  people  had 
every  where  sympathized  with  these  myriads  of  learned  men 
in  complaining  of  abuses  and  oppression  at  home ;  and  had 
joined  heartily  with  the  republicans  of  France  in  desiring  to 
see  an  end  of  their  own  exclusion  from  all  share  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  affairs.  But  this  and  every  other  feeling  was  now 
superseded  by  the  desire  of  national  independence;  and  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  resist  domestic  tyranny  was  for  the  moment  lost  in  the 
desire  of  throwing  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  resisting  the  oppression 
of  its  insolent  satellites.  While  a  powerful  national  feeling  was 
thus  almost  universal  in  Germany,  a  corresponding  depression  of 
popular  spirit  in  France  had  been  caused  by  the  discouragement 
of  all  free  institutions,  and  the  length  of  an  exhausting  warfare ; 
nor  could  the  gratification  of  national  vanity,  that  love  of  glory  so 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  nation,  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  sufferings  with  which  the  merciless  conscription 
scourged  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Hence  there  was  no  renewal 
in  Napoleon’s  favour  of  the  national  exertions  which,  in  former 
times,  had  risen  in  proportion  to  the  perils  that  menaced  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  had  first  repelled  the  invading  powers  in  an  unequal  conflict ; 
and  then  borne  the  tri-coloured  banner  of  the  republic  across 
the  Rhine  till  it  floated  over  the  citadels  of  the  allied  monarchs. 
The  military  tyrant  had  only  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and 
of  a  defeated  and  diminished  army  upon  which  to  rely ;  with  the 
public  feeling  of  Germany  against  him,  and  no  help  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  people.  He  was  defeated — deserted — 
dethroned — exiled — confined.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  was  resto¬ 
red.  Their  folly  in  conciliating  no  Royalists,  and  exasperating 
all  Republicans,  gave  the  Imperialists  an  occasion  of  once  more 
Betting  up  Napoleon.  Again  he  appealed  to  the  nation,  when  the 
Allies  flew  to  arms ;  and  again  the  spirit  of  Frenchmen  was  found 
to  be  dead.  He  professed  the  principles  of  freedom  and  peace  in 
vain  ;  he  was  once  more  overthrown  in  the  field ;  and  his  restored 
sceptre  having  its  root  no  deeper  than  in  the  troops  that  surround¬ 
ed  bis  person,  the  hearts  of  the  people  remained  unmoved.  He  was 
expelled,  banished,  imprisoned ;  and  his  dynasty  for  ever  destroy- 
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ed.*  The  former  arrangements  of  territory  were  re-established, 
and  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  Europe  was  again  parcelled  out 
as  of  old. 

The  Germanic  people  had  been  induced  to  take  an  important 
part  in  the  contests  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  and  were  prepared 


I  •  An  Epigram  (Epitaph)  written  on  Napoleon  by  Mr  Justice  Wil- 

j  liams  is  worthy  of  the  classical  scholar’s  attention— it  is  now  first  made 

i  public. 

t 

r  *  Kettret^tf 

!  Mccv^uncf, 

Ttiii  T»T»^»fTi  (W(  irtT^x 

KufCMi  xfctficum  ttftKnf 

fut  »o>,  iccftxa-xrit  y»(,  tv^*u*( 

Nsxitt*  2ditl»{  xixtxltf’ 

Ov^ii'  iftti  rvft/itv  tif  ^up'xtli  raftto 
Sxvtinp.' 

I  The  learned  reader  will  recognise  here  some  faint  resemblance  (in  the 

[  concluding  lines)  to  the  exquisite  inscription  on  Thcmistocles  in  the  Greek 

?  lithology — 

i*  Atlt  Tx^tv  tii  'HXXx^«,  &c.’ 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  allowed  by  all  military  observers  to  have 
!!  shone  brighter  in  the  campaign  in  France  in  the  winter  1813-4,  with 

one  army  opposed  to  two,  than  at  any  other  part  of  his  wondrous 
R  career.  His  political  courage  was  as  felicitously  shown  by  the  march 

I  from  Elba  to  Paris.  His  military  talents  and  political  combined,  were 

I  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  boldly  devised  movement  by  which 

[I  he  reduced  the  many  chances  against  him  to  an  even  one  at  Water- 

I  loo.  But  little  do  the  world  at  large  know  the  extent  of  the  dread 

with  which  Napoleon,  even  when  vanquished,  awed  his  combined  anta- 
^  goiiists.  After  his  Russian  disasters,  when  Murat  had  joined  the  Allies 

r  as  well  as  Bernadotte,  be  was  oflfered  and  he  refused  peace  at  Prague,  the 

H  only  concession  required  being  the  independence  of  the  Rhenish  confede- 

racy.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  refused  peace  at  Frankfort.  After 
P  the  restoration  of  Holland,  and  with  the  Allied  armies  in  the  middle  of 

(France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  advancing  from  the  Pyrenees  on 
the  other,  still  the  terror  of  his  name  prevailed  ;  the  dread  of  advancing 
among  the  French  people  smote  the  hearts  of  their  conquerors ;  even  the 
heart  of  Bernadotte,  who  best  knew  him  and  them,  sunk  within  him  ;  all 
seemed  unmanned,  and  at  Chatillon  all  were  desirous  of  again  making  a 
peace  which  should  fix  Napoleon  upon  his  throne.  Of  this  the  reader 
may  be  sure  ;  and  if  much  is  due  of  Europe’s  escape  in  those  times,  to 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  some  few  able  counsellors,  perhaps  more  is 
owing  to  the  inextinguishable  ambition  of  Napoleon  himself,  his  sanguine 
temper,  and  his  untameable  pride. 
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to  pursue  the  same  course  in  1815,  if  a  reverse  at  Waterloo  should 
render  further  struggles  necessary ;  not  more  by  their  indignation 
against  the  conduct  of  the  French  troops,  and  the  love  of  national 
independence,  always  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  than 
by  the  appeals  which  their  rulers  made  to  them,  and  their  lavish 
promises  of  constitutional  government,  should  the  conflict  prove 
successful  to  which  they  were  thus  invited,  and  the  French  yoke 
and  influence  be  shaken  off".  Success  did  attend  the  conflict ;  there 
teas  an  end  of  the  French  yoke  and  influence  ;  but  the  Germans 
soon  discovered  the  shortness  of  royal  memories,  and  looked  in 
vain  for  reforms  and  constitutions.  Popular  enthusiasm,  and 
patriotic  feeling  had  served  the  turn  of  the  Court,  and  restored  to 
each  prince  his  lost  dominions.  That  these  should  be  better 
governed  than  before  was  no  part  of  the  regal  plan ;  and  that 
they  might  be  subject  to  the  same  arbitrary  power  as  before,  the 
public  spirit  which  had  been  awakened  and  had  brought  about 
the  restoration  must  be  laid  asleep  as  speedily  as  possible ! 

But  all  this  was  not  found  to  be  so  easy  as  it  was  desirable. 
The  fear  of  a  foreign  yoke  being  at  an  end,  the  cumbrousness  of 
a  domestic  one  was  felt  the  more  vexatious.  Threats  and  prose¬ 
cutions  could  no  longer  bridle  the  spirit  which  had  been  slowly 
gathering,  and  had  burst  forth  in  such  force  during  the  late  strug¬ 
gle  with  France ;  nor  could  the  national  voice  be  stifled  when  it 
vented  complaints  and  remonstrances  which  the  people  had  a 
right  to  urge ;  and  which  nothing  but  the  ingratitude  and  broken 
faith  of  their  rulers  could  disregard  for  an  hour.  Hence  some  few 
immunities  were  partially  obtained ;  some  good  measures,  con¬ 
nected  with  education,  adopted ;  some  restraints  even  upon  the 
prerogative  imposed ;  and  in  some  of  the  middling  states,  as 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg,  constitutions  were  established 
upon  a  form  approaching  nearly  to  popular  government.  If  some¬ 
thing  was  obtained,  far  more  was  desired ;  and  the  free  spirit 
which  had  become  generally  prevalent  during  the  war,  instead  of 
languishing,  gained  new  strength  during  the  peace ;  when  no  alarm 
from  without  could  be  used  by  the  courtly  authorities  to  repress 
it,  and  when  each  step  made  towards  liberty  both  increased  the 
wish  for  it,  and  augmented  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Germany  prior  to  the  important  events  of 
1830.  In  Italy  the  struggle  had  been  carried  on  between  liberty 
and  power,  more  openly,  on  less  equal  terms,  and  with  far  worse 
success.  The  Neapolitans,  by  a  sudden,  unprepared,  and  ill- 
concerted  movement,  had  overthrown  this  arbitrary  government ; 
but  without  displacing  the  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  which 
filled  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  established ;  and  by  the  testimony  of  no  less  experienced 
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and  Conservative  an  authority  than  the  late  Lord  Colchester, 
then  residing  at  Naples,  it  appears  that  nothing  could  be  more 
regular  and  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  business  under  the  new  constitution  was  carried  on.  Aus¬ 
tria,  however,  immediately  took  the  alarm, — apprehensive  of  the 
contagion  spreading  towards  the  north,  and  reaching  her  domi¬ 
nions  in  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  and  Venice.  The  other  members 
of  that  Holy  Alliance  to  which  she  belonged,  made  common  cause 
with  her ;  and  under  the  pretence  that  change  of  internal  constitu¬ 
tions  would  lead  to  change  of  dominion;  in  other  words,  that  the 
Italians  after  they  had  gained  domestic  liberty  would  next  throw 
off  the  hated  foreign  yoke,  and  expel  the  Austrian  power  from  their 
noble  eountry — proclaimed  the  territorial  arrangements  of  1815  in 
danger,  and  the  Neapolitan  constitution  an  usurpation — upon  the 
false  and  empty  ground  that  it  had  been  established  by  a  military 
force;  although  they  had  never  objected  to  Ferdinand  VII. over¬ 
turning  the  popular  Government  of  Spain  by  the  self-same  means. 
Wherefore,  to  undo  what  the  soldiery  had  done,  Austrian  troops, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Allies,  were  marehed  into  Naples, 
and  the  old  abominable  constitution  re-established.  The  spirit  of 
freedom,  however,  which  this  invasion  had  stiBed  was  not  ex¬ 
tinguished  ;  nor  did  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  Austria 
upon  the  illustrious  patriots  of  the  Milanese,  either  reconcile 
the  Italians,  or  foreign  nations,  to  that  odious  dominion  which,  in 
defiance  of  the  people’s  unanimous  desire,  and  in  galling  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  their  most  rooted  prepossessions  and  tastes,  she  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  finest  portion  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  The  desire 
of  liberty  at  home  is  in  all  parts  of  that  country  intimately  blended 
with  the  love  of  national  independence  ;  and  the  small  extent  of 
the  states  into  whieh  it  is  divided,  has  hitherto  alone  prevented  a 
suceessful  resistance,  and  maintained  the  Austrian  and  the  Bour¬ 
bon  power. 

In  Spain,  events  of  a  similar  description  had  taken  place.  The 
Spaniards  had,  by  a  sudden  movement,  restored  the  representa¬ 
tive  Government  of  the  Cortes  ;  when  the  Holy  Allies  once  more 
took  umbrage,  though  with  even  less  pretext  for  interference  than 
ever ;  and  France  in  concert  with  them  marching  a  large  force 
across  the  Pyrenees,  speedily  overthrew  the  new  constitution,  and 
restored  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power.  In  Portugal  things  had 
suffered  no  violent  ehange ;  the  dominion  of  the  Braganzas  was 
preserved  entire ;  but  Don  Pedro,  who  had  been  established  as 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  voluntarily  gave  a  free  constitution  to  his 
European  dominions,  and  resigned  their  sceptre  to  his  daughter, 
the  present  Queen. 

In  the  mean-time,  the  infatuation  of  the  restored  family  in 
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France  was  preparing  an  event,  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
mighty  Revolution  of  which,  forty  years  before,  that  great  coun¬ 
try  had  been  the  scene.  Untaught  by  experience ;  insensible  to 
the  warnings  every  where  held  out;  impenetrable  to  any  sugges¬ 
tions  of  prudence  or  of  caution,  or  of  natural  fear — callous,  as  it 
were,  even  to  the  impressions  made  upon  all  animal  nature  by 
the  instinct  which  tends  to  self-preservation — the  family  of  Charles 
X.  gave  itself  np  to  the  counsels  of  weak  men ;  in  whose  con¬ 
genial  bigotry  they  found  a  solace,  and  from  whose  constitutional 
feebleness,  whether  of  understanding  or  of  will,  the  wayw’ard 
caprices  of  their  pampered  nature  met  with  no  manly  resistance. 
Blind  to  all  that  w'as  going  on  around  them,  deaf  to  all  the  les¬ 
sons  of  wisdom,  and  oblivious  of  all  their  own  past  history,  they 
deemed  the  time  now  come  for  absolute  government;  when  the 
universal  determination  of  the  country  was  to  obtain  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  popular  rights,  and  to  impose  new  and  effectual  restraints 
upon  the  royal  power.  Partaking  in  the  judicial  blindness  of  the 
Court,  the  clergy  impatient  of  a  titheless  and  stipendiary  lot,  and 
looking  back  to  the  former  history  of  their  order,  indulged  the 
hope  of  once  more  seeing  their  hierarchy  resume  its  pristine  and 
palmy  state.  The  ousted  and  impoverished  owners  of  ancient 
domains,  who  had  abode  in  the  feudal  faith  through  the  change¬ 
ful  times  of  the  Revolution,  saw  pleasing  visions  of  havoc 
made  among  all  new  titles ;  and  a  restoration  of  their  castles,  and 
their  forests,  and  their  seignories,  as  if  the  Assembly  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  never  been.  The  aristocratic  circles  of  Paris,  the 
coteries  and  the  salons,  the  haunts  of  the  effeminate  of  either  sex, 
— that  gynocrajcy  which  exercises  so  large  an  influence  over  society 
and  over  politics  among  our  neighbours, — saw,  or  thought  they 
saw  the  daw’n  of  a  better  day ;  or  rather  the  restoration  of  that  old 
and  elegant  ease  in  which  the  time  of  polished  minds  was  wont 
to  glide  aw’ay,  with  no  patriotic  storms  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of 
their  atmosphere, — no  rude  moralist’s  hand  to  tear  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  that  veils  all  the  endearing  and  elegant  immoralities  of 
patrician  life, — no  prying,  impudent,  vulgar  press  to  disturb  the 
noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.  An  appeal  had  also  been  made  to 
the  nation  at  large  ;  and  a  successful  expedition  was  thrown  out 
as  an  alluring  object  to  a  people  rapacious  of  military  glory  :  but 
all  would  not  do.  No  boon  could  be  received  from  the  hands  of 
Charles,  and  his  Polignacs,  and  his  Jesuits;  nor  was  the  insult  to 
their  common  sense,  and  indeed  to  that  of  every  rational  commu¬ 
nity,  overlooked,  when  that  wretched  bigot  made  some  of  his 
veteran  marshals  carry  tapers  at  the  processions  in  which  he  and 
his  children  officiated  like  princes  of  the  twelfth  century,,  to  the 
scorn  of  all  ranks  in  his  polluted  capital.  Thus,  with  the  whole 
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country  against  him,  the  priests  and  heads  of  a  poor  and  despised 
nobility  alone  his  friends,  a  few  unprincipled  military  chiefs^  his 
tools,  the  army  generally  with  the  people,  this  infatuated  bigot 
tried  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  state,  and  was  crushed,  with  his 
family,  in  the  very  outset  of  the  mad  conflict.  The  people  resisted 
his  guards  with  unparalleled  gallantry  ;  the  rest  of  his  troops  left 
him  to  his  fate ;  and  a  new  dynasty  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  a 
new  and  a  free  constitution.  The  Revolution  in  France,  where  the 
people  acted  on  the  defensive  only,  and  resisted  an  attempt  at 
changing  their  form  of  Government,  was  soon  followed  by  one  of 
another  description  in  Belgium ;  where  the  people  rose  against 
the  Dutch  family,  expelled  them,  gave  the  crown  to  another, 
and  established  a  free  constitution  upon  the  plan  of  the  English 
and  the  French  Goveniments. 

But  the  important  scenes  which  had  been  enacted  in  France, 
extended  their  influence  far  more  widely  than  to  Belgium, — a 
neighbouring  state,  in  close  intercourse  with  the  French  provinces, 
and  connected  with  its  Government  by  so  many  years  of  incor¬ 
poration  during  the  w’ar.  A  free  constitution  had  been  erected, 
upon  principles  even  more  liberal  towards  the  people  than  that 
of  England  itself.  The  citizens  had  been  formally  embodied,  and 
not  only  armed  by  public  authority,  but  invested  with  the  power 
of  choosing  their  officers;  hereditary  peerages  had  been  abo¬ 
lished  ;  and  the  Government  in  its  forms,  and  titles,  and  dates, 
as  well  as  in  substance  and  effect,  was  the  child  and  creature  of 
a  Revolution.  By  no  possibility  could  this  great  change  have 
taken  place,  and  this  revolutionary  constitution  been  established, 
without  creating  at  once  much  alarm  to  the  ‘  legitimate  dynasties,’ 
as  they  were  termed,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe — exciting 
sanguine  hopes  of  improvement  among  the  people  every  where 
— and  forwarding  by  many  years  the  progress  of  free  institutions. 
'J'he  great  cause  of  representative  government  had  in  three  days 
made  a  more  rapid  progress  than  it  had  done  in  the  century 
w  hich  preceded  1789 ;  and  the  strength  and  stability  of  arbitrary 
constitutions  had  in  the  same  proportion  declined.  That  such 
w’as  the  universal  feeling  upon  the  subject,  soon  became  apparent, 
from  the  movements  every  where  made  among  the  popular  bodies 
in  all  countries  where  the  Government  is  not  despotic ;  from  the 
storms  which  seemed  gathering  even  in  those  countries  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  courts  of 
arbitrary  princes.  In  England,  a  general  election  was  near  its 
close  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  immediately  formed  the  topic  most  interesting  to  all  public 
meetings;  and  had  it  been  known  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  result 
of  the  election  would  have  proved  still  more  propitious  than  it 
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did  to  public  liberty.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  movements  were 
presently  attempted,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  popular  government  upon  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  scale.  The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  itself,  in  England,  was  not  uninfluenced  by  an  event 
which  seemed  calculated  to  accelerate  every  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  augment  every  accession  of  their 
strength.  The  people  were  animated  with  the  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  further  changes  in  their  Government,  and  being  allowed  a 
greater  share  in  its  powers,  by  the  spectacle  almost  before  their 
eyes,  of  the  ample  privileges  now  acquired  by  their  enlightened 
neighbours  across  the  Channel.  The  English  people,  indeed, 
were  naturally  more  influenced  by  these  feelings  than  any  other; 
because  they  had  fewer  restraints  upon  their  free  discussion  of 
abuses,  and  their  exertions  to  reform  them.  But  every  where 
an  effect  was  produced.  From  France  a  sound  had  gone  forth, 
which  was  like  the  trumpet  to  rouse  the  misgoverned  many,  and 
like  the  knell  of  death  to  the  hopes  of  the  misruling  few.  Thus, 
while  joy  and  hope  spread  through  the  people  in  all  lands,  anxie¬ 
ty,  jealousy,  alarm  smote  the  heads  of  the  ancient  dynasties,  and 
set  them  upon  schemes  of  preparation  against  the  coming  storm. 
Some,  as  Russia,  even  refused  for  a  while  to  acknowledge  the 
new  dynasty  of  France;  because  its  title  was  derived  from  the 
people’s  choice,  against  an  exploded  hereditary  right.  Others 
coldly  maintained  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  King 
of  the  French.  'Fhe  exiled  family — exiled  for  crimes,  and  against 
whom  the  blood  of  their  subjects  massacred  in  the  attempt  to 
grasp  despotic  power,  cried  aloud  for  vengeance, — found  not  only 
an  asylum  but  comfort  and  respect,  first  in  England,*  and  then  in 
Austria.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  European  powers  might  be  in 
Paris,  but  their  hearts  were  in  Saltzburgh  or  at  Prague. 

Mean-while,  the  arrangement  made  for  the  affairs  of  Belgium, 
after  a  year  spent  in  negotiation,  and  conferences  innumerable,  and 
protocols  by  the  cart-load,  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  Dutch 
Government ;  in  the  hope  that  something  might  happen  to  bring 
on  a  general  w^ar,  through  which,  aided  by  Russia,  it  expected  to 
regain  the  possession  of  the  Flemish  provinces  erected  into  a  new 
monarchy.  This  resistance  went  to  the  length  of  hostilities  ; 
France  had  to  assist  the  Belgians,  with  whose  sovereign  she  had 
formed  a  family  alliance ;  it  required  first  aA  army  in  the  field. 


•  Charles  X.  was  received  In  England,  and  allowed  to  pass  without 
payment  of  customs ;  but,  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  a  debt  demanded, 
he  took  sanctuary  in  Holyrood  House. 
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then  a  regular  siege  of  the  principal  seaport  and  citadel,  to 
drive  the  troops  of  Holland  from  the  Belgian  territory ;  and  even 
while  we  write,  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  still  unsettled; — 
the  new  Government  never  having  yet  been  acknowledged  by  the 
singularly  obstinate  Dutch  King; — a  prince  served  by  men  as 
pertinacious  as  himself ;  for  his  commanders  in  the  campaign  of 
1831  actually  fired  their  guns  against  a  defenceless  town,  after 
they  had  been  formally  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  an  armistice 
being  concluded  by  their  government ! 

These  events,  from  their  dawn  in  the  American  war,  to  their 
consummation  in  the  two  revolutions  of  France,  have  at  length 
distributed  the  powers  of  Europe  into  two  great  classes ;  divided 
from  each  other  by  principles  far  more  deeply-rooted,  by  a  line 
of  demarcation  far  more  broad  and  profound,  than  any  of  those 
accidental  circumstances  which  of  old  used  to  separate  or  combine 
them.  It  is  no  longer  a  family  alliance  founded  in  marriage,  or 
a  connexion  cemented  by  such  personal  ties,  that  knits  different 
powers  together ;  it  is  no  longer  the  intrigue  of  one  court  over¬ 
reaching  another,  and  gaining  it  over  to  partake  in  some  project 
of  ambition,  that  lays  the  foundation  of  a  politic  union ;  it  is  no 
longer  the  accidental  qualities  of  some  individual  like  Peter  III. 
or  his  son  Paul,  or  the  whimsies  of  a  Joseph  II.  or  an  Alexan¬ 
der,  or  the  bad  repute  in  which  a  Constantine  may  be  hclden,  that 
can  regulate  the  movements  of  European  policy,  and  divide  some 
powers  from  the  rest;  consolidating  the  friendship  of  the  one  class, 
and  exciting  the  jealousy  or  enmity  of  another.  Even  that  ancient 
ground  of  amity  or  hostility,  the  proximity  of  one  powerful  state, 
and  the  remoteness  of  another,  which  makes  it  safely  trusted, 
although  it  will  always  have  some  weight  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  may  occasionally  suggest  measures  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  influence  in  governing 
the  course  of  international  policy.  The  friendship  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  states  may  now'  be  said  to  rest  upon  a  broader  basis;  and 
to  be  guided  by  views  more  enlightened  and  more  favourable  to 
peace,  as  well  foreign  as  domestic;  the  great  end  and  a'm  of  our 
political  being.  In  the  centre  of  Western  Europe  there  now  exists 
a  vast  empire  of  freemen,  governed  by  popular  institutions,  and^ 
whose  affairs  are  intrusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  hands  ot 
the  people  themselves.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  rather 
what  will  soon  be  the  condition  of  France  than  what  already 
has  been  established ;  the  elective  franchise  requiring  much 
further  extension.  Nevertheless,  the  people  are  armed  ;  they  are 
to  a  certain  degree  represented ;  aristocracy  is  weakened;  oligarchy 
destroyed ;  and  no  sovereign  can  either  govern  arbitrarify,  or  set 
himself  above  the  law,  or  rule  against  the  public  opinion,  or  long 
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refuse  the  further  improvements  which  are  still  required.  This 
empire  of  freemen,  to  the  number  of  thirty  millions,  cherishes 
a  constant  sympathy  with  liberty,  wherever  suffering,  and  en¬ 
mity  towards  oppression,  wherever  practised.  England  is  in 
tlie  same  circumstances ;  and  these  two  great  powers  are  natu¬ 
rally  friends  and  allies  from  similarity  of  constitution,  unity  of 
interests,  and  a  position  which  enables  them  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world,  as  it  enables  them  to  defy  the  world  in  arms. 
Both,  then,  naturally  are  prone  to  favour  and  to  co-operate 
with  all  other  countries  living  under  a  free  government.  To 
this  happy  description  belong  both  Holland  and  Belgium ;  the 
latter  now  and  without  dispute;  the  former  as  soon  as  the  national 
jealousy  fomented  by  the  Court  shall  have  been  laid  to  rest,  by 
forgetting  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  the  war  of  1831  and 
18.52.  Belgium,  indeed,  has  an  evident  interest  in  leaning  to¬ 
wards  France  and  England,  independent  of  her  similarity  of 
constitution ;  for  she  is  too  weak  to  withstand  the  powerful 
neighbours  which  surround  her  on  the  east;  and  these  are  always 
sure  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  a  popular  form  of  Government, 
which  as  yet  they  have  not  given  to  their  subjects.  From  Hol¬ 
land  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  now  that  her  forces  are  placed 
upon  so  respectable  a  footing;  but  as  Prussia  must  desire  her 
downfal,  as  Austria  cannot  be  averse  to  it,  and  as  Russia  would 
encourage  any  such  attempts  if  she  dared,  the  only  security  of 
Belgium  is  in  the  preservation  of*he  continental  peace;  the  vir¬ 
tual  protection  of  France  and  England;  the  continuance  of  their 
good  understanding,  and  their  resolution,  no  less  politic  than  just, 
to  resist  all  attempts  of  arbitrary  monarchs  against  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  their  neighbours  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

Bavaria  and  VVirtemberg  are  both  placed  under  constitutional 
Governments ;  although  far  from  being  as  freely  constituted  as 
those  of  the  states  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  their  interests  and  their  feel¬ 
ings  miiNt  all  point  towards  a  good  understanding  with  France 
and  England  ;  and  must  lead  them  to  resist,  not  only  all  encroach¬ 
ments  from  the  north,  but  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  policy  of  any  nation  whatever.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  any  such  outrage  were  once  more  attempted  upon  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  as  the  Holy  Allies  offered  to 
both  in  1821  and  1823,  it  would  be  a  most  short-sighted  policy 
in  the  Court  of  Munich  to  take  no  umbrage  at  this,  or  to  con¬ 
ceive  no  apprehension  for  its  own  independence,  however  distant 
from  Bavaria  the  scene  of  the  operation  might  be  laid ;  because 
its  own  turn  would  be  sure  to  come  before  a  long  time  elapsed 
after  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  If,  indeed,  from  private 
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motives,  the  Court  should  fail  to  take  the  alarm,  the  suspicions 
of  the  country  could  not  fail  to  be  aroused  by  this  laches; 
indicating,  as  it  would,  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  lurking  design  to  retract  the  meagre  portion 
of  constitutional  rights  already  bestowed  upon  them,  instead  of 
extending  its  amount  according  to  the  people’s  ardent  wishes. 
But  the  position  of  this  third-rate  power,  exposed  to  the  body  of 
both  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  will  never  allow  a 
prominent  part  to  be  borne  in  any  struggle  by  the  Bavarian 
Government.  The  importance  of  its  good  dispositions  towards 
the  constitutional  cause,  is  derived  from  the  part  which  it  might  bo 
enabled  to  play  in  the  case  of  any  reverses, — such  as  happened  to 
F ranee  under  Napoleon ;  or  in  any  other  circumstances  of  an 
equally  turned  balance  between  the  free  Governments  of  the 
West,  and  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  North  and  the  East  of 
Europe.  In  such  a  critical  juncture,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  public  voice  is  heard  in  countries 
circumstanced  as  Bavaria  and  W^irtemberg  are,  will  the  conduct 
of  these  states  be  regulated  by  a  disposition  hostile  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  friendly  to  the  constitutional,  monarchs  engaged  in  the 
conflict ;  while  their  influence  in  peace,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
always  incline  to  the  same  side. 

The  two  nations  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  are  clearly  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  constitutional  powers.  They  have  both  ob¬ 
tained  free  and  popular  governments,  and  the  resistance  both  of 
the  servile  party  at  home,  and  of  its  allies,  the  arbitrary  sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  north,  to  the  liberties  thus  acquired,  secures  the 
adhesion  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  liberal  cause ;  that  is, 
to  the  side  of  England  and  France.  It  must,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  when  we  thus  speak  of  those  two  monarchies,  and 
especially  of  Spain,  we  are  assuming  that  the  party  at  present  domi¬ 
nant  in  each  shall  ultimately  prevail;  and  in  both  there  is  a  great 
division  of  opinion.  To  the  crown  of  both  there  is  a  pretender, 
patronising  the  worst  principles  of  despotism ;  affecting  absolute 
power  in  his  own  person ;  and  backed  by  the  priests,  the  rabble, 
and  the  effete  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Even  in  Portugal,  where 
the  great  capacity,  the  strong  perseverance,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  gallantry  of  Don  Pedro, — after  maintaining  a  protracted 
contest,  with  various  success,  often  in  all  but  hopeless  fortune, 
against  the  usurper  Miguel,  a  tyrant,  a  coward,  a  murderer, — 
fliially  reconquered  his  crown  for  his  daughter,  there  still  exists 
a  considerable  party  of  absolutists  ;  and  among  the  liberals  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  sentiment  that  may  at  any  moment  shake  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  its  centre.  Nor  can  a  firm  reliance  be  placed  at  any 
time  on  constitutions  the  handiwork  of  an  armed  force, — the  unripe 
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fruit  of  revolutions  which  the  soldiery  have  suddenly  brought 
about,  and  may  as  swiftly  counteract.  This  observation,  the 
result  of  all  experience,  and  the  just  deduction  from  all  sound 
political  principle,  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Spanish  Government.  The  aspect  of  its  affairs 
is,  indeed,  truly  lamentable.  A  civil  war  of  seemingly  endless 
endurance  harasses  the  Government,  wastes  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  distracts  the  people.  An  exhausted  treasury,  even 
if  the  Government  were  endued  with  any  natural  strength,  must 
keep  it  utterly  feeble  and  inefficient.  Partly  from  want  of 
money,  partly  from  the  divisions  in  the  nation,  partly  from  the 
listless  languor  naturally  consequent  upon  a  lung-protracted 
struggle,  in  which  the  people  have  done  nothing  but  patiently 
endure  conquest  and  misery  in  all  their  forms,  no  power  exists 
of  making  the  very  slender  efforts  which,  to  all  appearance, 
would  be  capable  of  driving  the  pretender  from  the  country  and 
terminating  the  war.  Then  nothing  can  be  more  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  all  mankind  than  the  barbarities  which  mark  the 
conduct  of  both  parties  in  this  civil  strife.  Every  resource  of 
savage  warfare  is  remorselessly  contrived,  and  every  form  of  in¬ 
human  cruelty  displayed,  to  rouse  the  hatred  and  disgust  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  make  ail  bystanders  nearly  indifferent  which  shall  con¬ 
quer.  So  that  it  requires  an  effort  of  our  principles  to  control 
our  feelings,  and  make  us  wish  well  even  to  that  side  whose 
success  will  further  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty ;  when  we 
find  that  sacred  name  made  the  cover  for  crimes  as  black  as  those 
which  pollute  more  congenially  the  track  of  the  tyrant  usurper. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  such  reverse  as 
should  overthrow  the  Spanish  Queen’s  Government,  and  place 
the  servile  party  in  power,  would  be  most  inauspicious  to  the 
security  of  the  constitutional  cause  in  Europe.  A  body  of  in¬ 
triguing,  reckless,  bigoted  Carlists  upon  the  southern  frontier 
of  France,  would  at  all  times  be  a  rallying  point  for  the  disaf¬ 
fected  in  that  country  ;  and  a  kind  of  encouragement  would  be 
afforded  to  the  absolute  party  among  the  Cabinets  of  the  North, 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  free  institutions ;  pos¬ 
sibly  tending  even  to  foster  those  longings  after  foreign  inter¬ 
ference,  for  some  time  nearly  dead,  and  to  rekindle  the  expiring 
emhers  of  that  Holy  Alliance',  which  the  Revolution  of  1830 
had  seemed  almost  to  have  extinguished  for  ever.  The  policy  of 
France  is,  in  these  circumstances,  more  than  questionable.  Of 
the  deliberate  opinions  formed  and  steadily  held  by  a  prince  so 
eminently  able  and  politic  as  the  King  of  the  French, — whose 
views  are  so  'enlarged,  whose  experience  of  men  has  been  so 
ample,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  people  is  only  surpassed 
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by  bis  intimate  and  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  nation  over 
which  he  rules,  — it  certainly  becomes  os  to  speak  with  profound 
respect.  Nor  should  we  hazard  any  dissent  from  such  high 
authority,  were  we  quite  satisfied  that  his  Majesty’s  views  are 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  some  lurking  unwillingness  to  oifend  the 
Powers  whom  he  has  sometimes  been  disposed  to  court,  at  least 
by  acquiescence  and  neutrality,  if  not  with  occasional  compliances. 
The  King  is  persuaded  that  were  he  to  interfere  in  the  Spanish 
contest,  no  sooner  would  a  French  force  march  across  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  than  the  ancient  national  antipathy  would  revive;  and  all 
parties  unite  in  resisting  the  side  taken  by  the  intervening  army. 
In  this  belief  he  is  supported  by  the  ureat  captains  who  have 
served  in  Spain,  and  particularly  by  Marshal  Soult.  But  we 
are  convinced  that  these  opinions  all  belong  to  a  former  period 
of  the  contest ; — the  period  from  which  the  experience  of  those 
high  military  authorities  has  been  derived ;  and  that  the  view 
taken  by  M.  Thiers  and  his  supporters  is  the  more  just  one, 
and  the  more  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Spaniards,  as  a  nation,  according  to  these  politicians, 
will  neither  unite  to  help,  nor  to  oppose  an  intervening  force. 
They  are  quite  exhausted ;  they  are  weary  of  the  contest ;  they 
will  prove  altogether  sluggish  and  indifferent ;  and  the  conflict 
may  be  ended  by  a  moderate  exertion  applied  to  back  one  of 
two  very  feeble  antagonists.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 
events  of  the  last  three  years  strongly  confirm  this  view  of 
the  subject ;  but  it  seems  to  be  demonstratively  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  and  romantic  march  of  the  chief  who  last  winter 
traversed  Spain  in  every  direction,  met  with  no  resistance  any 
where — while  the  regular  troops  of  the  Government  were  always 
following  him  a  day’s  march  in  the  rear — collected  as  much  booty 
in  each  place  as  he  chose  to  take,  or  had  the  means  of  carrying 
away ;  and  returned  in  perfect  safety  to  the  country  north  of  the 
Ebro,  as  little  harassed  in  his  dangerous  retreat  as  he  had  been 
in  his  seemingly  desperate  advance.  This  small  band  moved 
through  the  ‘invincible  Spanish  nation’ — the  ‘heroes  of  Castile’ 
— the  ‘  tribes  never  to  be  subdued  on  their  own  ground  ’ — as 
through  an  unresisting  medium.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  people,  wholly  inert  to  resist  their  progress,  were  as  inert  to 
be  moved  by  it  in  any  way,  and  resumed  their  former  attitude 
after  the  handful  of  marauders  had  passed ;  as  an  unresisting 
medium  closes  after  the  transit  of  the  missile  that  cuts  a  path 
through  it.  Can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a 
people  would  endure  the  interference  of  even  a  French  army,  as 
patiently,  as  passively  as  they  bore  the  impression  of  the  Car- 
list  force,  moving  through  the  provinces  most  attached  to  the 
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constitution ;  nay,  as  they  bore  the  movements  of  the  Bourbon 
army  on  the  servile  side  in  1823, — the  story  of  which  seems  to 
be  wholly  forgotten,  by  those  who  regard  with  such  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  effects  of  French  intervention,  on  the  liberal  side,  at  the 
present  day  ?  The  policy  in  which  the  French  Court  perseveres 
appears,  lor  these  reasons,  to  be  justified  by  no  sound  view  of 
the  facts;  and  its  consequences  to  the  liberal  cause  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  Spain,  are  undeniably  most  injurious. 

The  same  arguments  do  not  at  all  apply  to  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  a  direct  share  of  the 
war.  Some  doubt  may  even  be  entertained  whether  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  going  so  far  as  we  have  done,  by  furnishing  arms  and 
ammunition,  by  lending  naval  assistance,  and  by  encouraging 
our  people  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  Queen’s  ranks.  Our  concern 
in  the  Spanish  civil  war  is  remote  and  indirect.  It  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  bearing  of  that  contest  upon  the  affairs  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  long  a  kind  of  dependence  upon  this  country  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  treaty  of  Quadruple  Alliance  expressly  specifies  the 
danger  of  the  Portuguese  Government  from  the  disputed  succes¬ 
sion  in  Spain  as  the  ground  of  interference ;  and  states  the  object 
of  that  interposition  to  be  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  Pre¬ 
tender  from  Spain,  and  preventing  the  Spanish  Pretender  from 
aiding  the  Portuguese.  All  that  we  agreed  to  do  by  the  treaty 
was  to  furnish  naval  assistance,  if  needful ;  and  a  late  attempt 
made  to  countenance  this  as  an  obligation  to  blockade  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  forbid  tbe  access  of  neutrals  to  Don  Carlos, 
was  at  once  disclaimed  by  the  Government.  The  dangers  to 
which  France  is  exposed,  under  her  constitutional  Government, 
from  a  Carlist  usurper  triumphing  in  Spain  over  the  consti¬ 
tutional  party, — nay,  the  risks  her  domestic  tranquillity  runs  from 
the  existence  of  a  protracted  civil  war,  on  political  grounds, 
upon  that  frontier  where  she  is  most  defenceless  against  foreign 
attack,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  provinces  most  distracted  by  a 
party  hostile  to  the  existing  dynasty  and  established  constitution, 
— afford  a  ground  for  interfering  to  terminate  a  state  of  anarchy 
perilous  to  her  if  it  continues,  and  fraught  with  yet  greater  dan¬ 
ger  to  her  security  if  it  ends  in  the  establishment  of  the  usurper.* 

The  States  of  America,  in  some  sort,  enter  into  the  European 


*  The  act  of  individuals  taking  part  on  either  side  of  this  conflict,  we 
have  often  liad  occasion  to  reprobate.  Indeed,  in  any  foreign  war,  the 
lawfulness  of  this  interference  seems  abundantly  questionable.  What 
say  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  They  pronounce  taking 
arms  lawful  to  Christian  men,  «  by  command  of  tbe  civil  magistrate.” 
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system.  Their  origin  is  European.  They  all  have  been  por¬ 
tions  of  the  dominion  of  European  powers  till  very  lately.  Our 
intercourse  with  them  by  commerce,  by  residence,  by  interchange 
of  lights,  is  constant ;  and  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
consequent  improvements  in  art,  our  communication  becoming 
daily  more  easy  and  more  swift,  their  distance  is  really  less  than 
that  of  many  European  countries  from  each  other.  We  have 
seen  how  large  a  share  the  United  States  had  in  producing  those 
changes  in  the  Old  Hemisphere  which  have  so  altered  its  politi¬ 
cal  aspect,  and  created  a  new  principle  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  its  parts.  Through  the  storms  which  shook  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  during  the  French  llevolution,  the  firmness  and 
the  virtue  of  Washington  kept  his  country  safe  in  an  honourable 
and  respected  neutrality.  If  profound  sagacity,  unshaken  steadi¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  the  entire  subjugation  of  all  the  passions  which 
carry  havoc  through  ordinary  minds,  and  oftentimes  lay  waste  the 
fairest  prospects  of  greatness, — nay,  the  discipline  of  those  feelings 
which  are  wont  to  lull  or  to  seduce  genius,  and  to  mar  and  to  cloud 
over  the  aspect  of  virtue  herself, — joined  with,  or  rather  leading  to 
the  most  absolute  self-denial,  the  most  habitual  and  exclusive  de¬ 
votion  to  principle, — if  these  things  can  constitute  a  great  charac¬ 
ter,  without  either  quickness  of  apprehension,  or  resources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  or  inventive  powers,  or  any  brilliant  quality  that  might 
dazzle  the  vulgar, — then  surely  Washington  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  in  this  world  uninspired  by  Divine  wisdom,  and  un¬ 
sustained  by  supernatural  virtue.  Nor  could  the  human  fancy 
create  a  combination  of  qualities,  even  to  the  very  wants  and  de¬ 
fects  of  the  subject,  more  perfectly  fitted  for  the  scenes  in  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  bear  the  chief  part ;  whether  we  regard  the  war 
which  he  conducted,  the  political  constitution  over  which  he  after¬ 
wards  presided,  or  the  tempestuous  times  through  which  he  had 
finally  to  guide  the  bark  himself  had  launched.  Averse  as  his  pure 
mind  and  temperate  disposition  naturally  was  from  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  yet  never  leant  against  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  clung  to  it  even  when  deformed  by  the  excesses 
of  its  savage  votaries.  Tow’ards  France,  while  he  reprobated 
her  aggressions  upon  other  states,  and  bravely  resisted  her  pre¬ 
tensions  to  control  his  own,  he  yet  never  ceased  to  feel  the 
gratitude  which  her  aid  to  the  American  cause  had  planted 
eternally  in  every  American  bosom ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  which  had  followed  the  noble  example  of  his  countrymen 
in  breaking  the  chains  of  a  thousand  years,  he  united  with  those 
countrymen  in  cherishing  a  natural  sympathy  and  regard.  To 
England,  whom  he  had  only  known  as  a  tyrant,  he  never, 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  French  turbulence  at  home,  and 
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injury  to  foreign  states,  could  unbend  from  the  attitude  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  defiance  into  which  the  conduct  of  her  sovereign  and 
his  Parliament,  not  unsupported  by  her  people,  had  forced  him, 
and  in  which  the  war  had  left  him.  Nor  was  there  ever  among 
all  the  complacent  self-delusions  with  which  the  fond  conceits  of 
national  vanity  are  apt  to  intoxicate  us,  one  more  utterly  fantas¬ 
tical  than  the  notion  wherewith  the  politicians  of  the  Pitt  school 
were  wont  to  flatter  themselves,  and  beguile  their  followers, — that 
simply  because  the  Great  American  would  not  yield  either  to 
the  bravadoes  of  the  republican  envoy,  or  to  the  fierce  demo¬ 
cracy  of  JeflFerson,  he  therefore  had  become  weary  of  repub¬ 
lics,  and  a  friend  to  monarchy  and  to  England.  In  truth,  his 
devotion  to  liberty,  and  his  intimate  persuasion  that  it  can  only  be 
enjoyed  under  the  republican  form,  constantly  gained  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  truly  glorious  life  ;  and  his  steady  resolution  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  contending  extremes  at  home,  as  well 
as  to  repel  any  advance  from  abroad  incompatible  with  perfect 
independence,  was  not  more  dictated  by  the  natural  justice  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  habitual  sobriety  of  his  views,  than  it 
sprang  from  a  profound  conviction,  that  a  commonwealth  is  most 
effectually  served  by  the  commanding  prudence  which  checks 
all  excesses,  and  guarantees  it  against  the  peril  that  chiefly  besets 
popular  governments. 

So  great  a  sway  had  the  integrity  of  his  noble  character  over 
all  his  feelings,  that,  had  he  been  spared  for  a  few  years  longer, 
the  tyranny  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  would  have  inclined  him 
towards  England  as  the  refuge  of  freedom  and  the  stay  of  na¬ 
tional  independence  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  at  all,  that  in 
the  present  day  his  policy  would  have  ranged  him  on  the  side  of 
the  French  and  English  alliance  against  despotic  Government, 
and  for  the  support  of  liberty  and  peace.  On  that  side  will  his 
country  ever  be  found ;  and  though  they  will  always  pursue  the 
wise  course  which  he  chalked  out,  of  never  interfering  in  the 
quarrels  of  Europe,  yet,  as  far  as  countenance  and  national  sympa¬ 
thies  go,  those  who  in  the  Old  World  are  maintaining  the  battle 
‘  which  often  lost  is  ever  won,’  in  the  sacred  cause  of  human 
rights,  will  still  find  in  the  freemen  of  the  New  their  most  hearty 
allies. 

Some  apprehensions  have  been  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  of  democratic  government,  lest  the  American  Union 
should  fall  to  pieces.  The  two  risks  to  which  it  is  exposed  are 
its  size  becoming  unwieldy,  from  vast  extent  and  thick  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  diversities  between  the  southern  and  the  other 
states,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  admixture  of  the  coloured 
race.  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to  think  of  setting 
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bounds  to  the  powers  of  the  representative  principle  ;  especially 
when  united  with  the  federal ;  if  no  very  manifest  opposition  of 
interests  were  interposed.  I'lie  statesmen  of  ancient  Greece 
could  no  more  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  republic  ex¬ 
tending  over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  numbering  twelve 
millions  of  subjects — they  who  with  extreme  difficulty  could 
govern  a  commonwealth  of  one  city  and  twenty  thousand  free 
inhabitants — than  they  could  have  believed  in  the  voyage  of 
Columbus,  or  the  steam-navigation  and  steam-travelling  of  the 
present  day — no  more  than  we  now  can  believe  in  a  republican  or 
any  other  empire  holding  together  when  its  people  shall  amount 
to  fourscore  millions — no  more  than  those  who  went  before  us 
could,  and  did  believe,  that  the  American  Government  could  sub¬ 
sist  W’hen  its  subjects  should  increase  to  their  present  number. 
Yet  it  seems  just  as  easy  to  conduct  the  federal  representative 
government  now,  as  when  it  had  only  two  or  three  millions  of 
subjects  ;  therefore,  the  mere  increase  of  numbers  and  extension 
of  territory  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  make  the  split 
necessary  ;  although  these  circumstances  may  very  possibly  give 
rise  to  important  modifications  in  its  political  structure,  liut 
the  great  question  of  negro  slavery  presents  a  more  formidable 
risk  to  the  eye  of  the  attentive  observer.  There  certainly  exists 
a  material  difference,  not  only  of  opinion,  but  of  feeling,  and 
feeling  of  a  very  strong  kind,  in  one  of  the  parties,  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  The  northern  and  middle  States,  which  have 
scarcely  any  slaves,  are  friendly  to  emancipation.  The  principle 
of  the  Federal  constitution  requires  a  certain  majority  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  before  the  state  of  slavery  can  be  affected  by  any  legisla¬ 
tive  provision.  Should  that  majority  be  obtained,  the  southern 
States  threaten,  it  is  said,  to  fall  off  from  the  Union.  Now,  as¬ 
suredly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  do  feel,  and  must  naturally 
feel,  in  a  very  different  way,  upon  the  question,  from  those  of  the 
other  States,  who  only  hear  of  slaves  and  slavery  at  a  distance, 
and  do  not  live  surrounded  by  thousands  of  another  colour,  blood, 
and  character,  in  whose  power  they  unavoidably  would  be,  were 
there  any  possibility  of  combination  among  them  against  their 
masters ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  much  violence 
will  be  shown  in  discussing  a  subject  which  must  naturally  ex¬ 
cite  so  deep  and  universal  an  interest.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
place  our  unabated  confidence  in  the  powers  of  discussion  and 
the  energy  of  truth,  to  force  its  way  through  all  obstructions,  and 
overpower  all  resistance.  The  Americans  must  perceive,  that  the 
great  experiment  of  complete  and  instantaneous  emancipation 
made  in  Antigua,  where  the  disproportion  of  the  Colours  was  far 
greater,  and  the  territory  much  more  confined,  has  been  attended 
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with  no  risk  whatever ;  nay,  that  the  negroes  have  acted  more 
prudently  and  peacefully  since  they  obtained  their  freedom  than 
they  ever  had  done  wliile  in  bondage.  They  must  also  perceive, 
that  the  refusal  to  follow,  not  our  example,  but  that  of  our  plant¬ 
ers,  whose  circumstances  are  the  same  with  their  own,  will  not 
at  all  lessen  the  danger  of  their  position  ;  nay,  that  unless  all  the 
discourses  of  England,  and  all  the  events  of  the  West  Indies, 
could  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Virginian  slave,  he  is  a 
far  safer  inmate  of  society  in  freedom  than  in  chains.  Finally, 
they  must  be  aware  that  the  delay  of  the  measure  is  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  mischief ;  and  that  as  the  disproportion  of  the 
coloured  race  increases,  so  must  the  danger  of  the  white  inhabi¬ 
tants.  That  all  these  reasons  will  find  acceptance  sooner  or  later 
W'iih  our  American  kinsmen,  and  the  sooner,  if  unaccompanied 
W'ith  the  unthinking  and  the  unseemly  abuse  lavished  upon  the 
Southern  men  by  those  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  profess  free  opi¬ 
nions, — who  are  fond  of  exercising  a  cheap  virtue  and  displaying 
a  vicarious  contempt  of  the  dangers  they  would  have  other  men 
encounter — we  firmly  and  confidently  believe  ;  however  inauspi¬ 
cious  the  aspect  may  be  which  the  controversy  at  present  wears. 

But,  secondly,  we  believe,  that  should  emancipation  b*e  even 
forced  upon  the  Southern  States,  there  is  not  any  very  great 
hazard  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union;  and  that,  as  happened  with 
the  ominous  threats  made  on  the  Embargo  and  Importation  ques¬ 
tions,  when  the  menace  is  disregarded,  having  spent  its  force  and 
served,  or  rather  failed  to  serve  its  turn,  it  wdl  be  forgotten.  For 
suppose  those  States  should  separate  because  of  the  vote  hostile 
to  slavery ;  and  separate  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  this 
abominable  status,  what  hope  can  they  have  of  accomplishing 
this  end  ?  Surely  it  will  be  far  more  ditficult  to  refuse  the 
negro  his  liberty,  after  not  only  England  has  declared  him 
free  in  the  Islands,  but  North  and  Central  America  shall  also 
have  joined  in  the  same  righteous  and  politic  measures.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  whatever  risks  the  Southern  men  may 
run  from  either  granting  or  withholding  emancipation,  those  risks 
will  be  prodigiously  increased  by  the  separation ;  which  leaves 
them  to  themselves,  and  withdraws  the  countenance,  the  comfort, 
and  the  actual  help,  of  so  many  states  where  there  are  none  but 
whites,  their  natural  allies,  against  any  insurrection  of  the  co¬ 
loured  race.  We  should  really  as  soon  expect  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  to  repeal  the  Union,  and  then  complete  their  folly  by 
throwing  off  all  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  in  revenge  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics — as  entertain  any  very  serious 
fears  of  the  Virginians  and  Carolinians  separating  from  the  men 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  with  a  view  of  better  enabling 
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themselves  to  make  head  against  their  sable  fellow-citizens.  If 
men  acted  as  suddenly  as  they  speak,  adopted  plans  as  swiftly 
as  they  uttered  threats,  and  carried  into  instantaneous  execution 
all  the  resolutions  of  the  moment,  there  would  be  no  small  risk 
of  such  a  calamity.  The  course  of  human  action  is,  happily,  far 
otherwise  arranged ;  and  our  fears  of  the  catastrophe  happening 
are,  consequently,  very  inconsiderable. 

We  have  in  these  remarks  spoken  with  unfeigned  repugnance 
of  the  bare  chance  of  such  an  event  as  a  separation  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Union ;  we  have  treated  this,  were  it  to  happen,  as  a  great 
calamity ;  and  we  mean  a  calamity  to  the  world  no  less  than  to 
America  herself.  The  interests  of  freedom  must  suffer  incal¬ 
culably  from  such  a  disaster ;  but  the  interests  of  peace  itself 
will  also  be  endangered.  There  can  be  no  better  security  for 
its  preservation  than  a  federal  union  of  all  the  provinces  among 
which  territories  of  the  North  American  continent  are  distribut¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  erection  of  separate  independent  states,  even  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  would  certainly  be  attended 
with  risk  of  hostilities. 

On  the  northern  frontier,  however,  of  the  United  States,  we 
can  easily  foresee  some  prospect  of  change.  That  Canada  should 
sooner  or  later  become  an  independent  state,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  unite  with  the  great  American  confederacy,  seems  probable. 
The  late  events  in  that  province  have  no  doubt  augmented  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  end  to  our  remaining  colonial  empire.  Into 
this  question  we  are  extremely  unwilling  to  enter,  on  account  of 
the  angry  and,  we  trust,  the  ephemeral  disputes  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  dividing  for  a  time  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  country. 
But  one  error  we  must  mark,  because  it  pervaded  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  affected  to  treat  the  argument  upon  more  enlarged 
views,  and  is  one  of  the  merest  delusions  imaginable.  They  spoke 
of  forming  a  great  North  American  empire,  or  kind  of  Colonial 
Federacy,  of  which  the  end  and  object  should  be  to  act  as  a  balance 
to  what  they  justly  called  the  colossal  and  rapidly  increasing 
power  of  the  United  States.  Now,  of  what  use  is  it  to  us,  or 
to  any  one,  that  the  Colossal  States  should  be  balanced,  unless 
because  we  have  some  fears  of  their  extensive  power?  And 
what  dread  can  we  have  of  this  power  unless  we  have  colonics 
to  be  attacked?  There,  therefore,  cannot  be  any  use  whatever  in 
balancing  the  United  States,  if  we  have  no  ‘  Northern  Colonial 
Federacy  so  that  the  only  conceivable  use  of  this  balancing 
federacy  is  to  protect  itself ;  unless,  indeed,  we  listen  to  the  fears 
of  those  who  dread  an  American  naval  ascendency.  In  colonial 
possessions,  there  may  be  some  advantage  ;  much  benefit^  there 
certainly  is  from  such  settlements  at  an  early  stage  of  the  indus- 
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try,  and  especially  of  the  trade  of  any  country ;  and  these  advan¬ 
tages  do  not  cease  with  colonial  dependence,  but  are  often  even 
more  valuable  after  the  political  connexion  has  been  severed. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  political  power ; — as  an  element  in  our 
foreign  policy — nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  those  North  American  colonies  either  way ;  because 
from  the  United  States  we  never  can  have  any  apprehension 
whatever,  even  if  their  natural  policy  were  not  to  side  with 
France  and  with  us  ;  and  the  only  point  of  our  system  in  which 
we  can  be  exposed  to  their  force  or  their  influence,  is  the  very  _ 
spot  in  question.  So  that  the  error  alluded  to  is  just  an  instance 
of  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

The  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  South  America  remain  to  be 
mentioned.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  splendid  colonial 
empire  of  Spain,  the  state  of  the  independent  commonwealths 
which  arose  out  of  it  has  been  uncertain,  and  their  fortunes 
various.  With  the  exception  of  Bolivar,  no  eminent  men 
have  been  produced  to  enlighten  this  empire  by  their  wis¬ 
dom,  or  to  sway  it  with  their  firm  hands.  A  deplorable  want  of 
public  virtue  has  been  displayed  among  the  leading  characters 
who  have  assumed  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  Bad  faith 
has  but  too  frequently  marked  the  conduct  of  the  republics ; 
nor  have  appearances  of  pecuniary  corruption  been  Avanting. 
The  successive  Governments  formed  have  been  possessed  of  but 
feeble  resources;  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  has  not  en¬ 
abled  them  to  draw  forth  the  national  resources,  unless  when 
connected  with  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  parent  state ;  if  so 
stepmother  a  Government  as  that  of  Spain  can  desei^  the 
name.  Hence  the  want  of  all  stability  in  any  one  of  those  com¬ 
monwealths  ;  hence  the  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  to  which 
they  have  been  subject — the  ceaseless  anarchy  in  which  they 
have  had  their  political  being — and  their  dangerous  conflicts 
with  their  neighbours.  That  the  spirit  of  independence  will 
keep  them  free  from  all  foreign  yoke  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  for  domestic  liberty  they  are  plainly  little  prepared.  A 
greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  conceived  than  their  history  has 
presented  to  that  of  the  United  States;  and  the  difference  is  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  their  struggle  against  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
having  led  them,  as  it  did  the  republicans  of  ancient  times,  to 
found  popular  governments,  before  the  people  had  learnt  the 
difficult  and  late-acquired  lesson  of  self-government.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  extend  not  to  Brazil.  The  emigration  of  the 
Portuguese  Royal  family  has  retained  that  noble  country  in 
subjection  to  a  kingly  Government ;  and  the  constitution  on  a 
representative  principle,  which  it  has  obtained,  as  well  as  its 
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connexion  with  old  Portugal,  at  once  has  consulted  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people,  and  allied  it  with  the  constitutional  party 
of  England  and  of  France. 

In  the  East,  that  is  in  the  Levant,  comprising  Turkey  and 
its  great  and  rich  province  Egypt,  the  enmity  of  Russia,  and 
her  constant  system  of  encroachment,  pursued  without  a  year’s 
interval  or  a  month’s,  for  much  above  a  century,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  cause  has  natural  allies.  The  spirit  of  improvement,  even 
of  Reform,  has  penetrated  into  the  Divans  of  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria;  nor  is  there  a  doqbt  that  liberal  policy  has 
made  more  progress  among  the  Turks  of  the  south,  than  among 
the  Calmucks  of  the  north.  Any  approach,  indeed,  to  repre¬ 
sentative  Government,  or  to  a  direct  interference  of  the  people 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  neither  has  made  ;  nor,  in  the 
present  debased  state  of  the  ignorant  community,  is  any  such  share 
practicable.  But  important  amendments  are  daily  introduced 
into  their  institutions,  whicli  must  speedily  change  the  face  of 
affairs  ;  and  above  all,  education  is,  in  Egypt,  so  much  cared  for, 
that  schools  have  been  established,  with  great  profusion,  all  over 
the  country,  and  infuse  principles  at  once  liberal  and  practical. 
Removing  popular  ignorance,  and  raising  the  long-neglected 
inhabitants  to  a  higher  scale  in  society,  will  unquestionably  lead 
to  the  developement  of  the  talents  which  they  possess  ;  and 
which  all  who  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  them  agree 
in  representing  to  be  combined  with  a  spirit  ot  rectitude,  a  leel- 
ing  of  honour,  that  forms,  we  fear,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  low 
cunning  implanted  by  long  servitude  in  the  character  of  the 
Greeki^ 

Whether  the  encroaching  policy  of  Russia  shall  be  suffered  to 
extend  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  is  undoubtedly  a  question  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  other  European  powers.  She  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Absolute  Party  ;  her  influence  affects  habitually, 
if  it  does  not  rule,  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Her 
gigantic  power,  hjr  resources  of  men,  at  least,  if  not  backed  by  a 
plentiful  treasury,  and,  above  all,  her  position,  which  exempts 
her  from  all  the  dangers  of  attack  that  tend  to  keep  other  na¬ 
tions  in  awe,  and  bind  them  over,  as  it  were,  to  peace  and 
good  behaviour,  have  given  her  a  weight  of  late  years  m 
European  affairs,  very  different  from  any  she  possessed,  even  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  the  ambitious  Catherine.  The  only  thing  that 
has  made  this  colossal  empire  at  all  a  safe  member  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  community,  has  hitherto  been  that  remote  position  which, 
in  another  view,  makes  her  almost  irresponsible  by  making  her 
secure.  But  it  will  be  far  otherwise  if  she  moves  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  adds  Constantinople  to  her  vast  dominions.  She  will 
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then  have  the  footing  on  the  Mediterranean  which  has  always 
been  her  most  favourite  object ;  she  will  become  in  reality  what 
as  yet  she  has  only  affected  to  be,  a  naval  power  ;  and,  with  the 
resources  of  the  Levant,  added  to  those  of  the  north,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  she  will  be  a  naval  power  of  the  first  order.  The 
independence  of  Egypt,  on  any  account  a  matter  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  all  the  commercial  states  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  will,  of  course,  be  a  mere  impossibility ;  and  all  the  im¬ 
provements  now  beginning  in  the  East  will  be  at  an  end.  The 
view  taken  by  some  that  there  will  be  an  advantage  gained 
over  Russia,  inasmuch  as  she  will  be  brought  into  the  circle  of 
the  other  European  powers,  and  exposed  to  be  attacked  in  her 
new  dominions,  appears  a  refinement  too  absurd  to  require  a  se¬ 
rious  refutation.  She  still  has  her  vast  and  inaccessible  empire 
behind, on  which  to  retreat;  and,  admitting  the  utmost  weight  that 
can  be  assigned  to  the  argument  just  stated,  it  would  only  follow, 
that  she  might  always  run  the  risk  of  losing  her  new  acquisitions, 
in  an  attempt  still  further  to  extend  her  encroachments;  thus 
playing  the  safe  game  of  either  winning  universal  monarchy  or 
remaining  where  she  was  before  she  seized  on  the  Dardanelles. 
Other  powers  would  still  be  in  the  very  difficult  position,  that 
they  could  only  play  for  that  forbidden  prize  by  staking  their 
existence,  by  ‘  setting  their  lives  upon  the  hazard  of  the  die 
while  she  might  play  for  it  at  the  risk  of  only  losing  the  last  of 
her  unfair  gains. 

To  these  considerations  regarding  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  Russia,  many  reasoners  add  another,  derived  from  observ¬ 
ing  her  progress  in  the  East.  No  doubt  in  that  quarter  she 
has  been  constantly  advancing ;  and  Persia  may  be  said  to  exist 
at  her  good  pleasure.  But  of  such  a  mighty  operation  as  a 
march  to  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  where,  independent 
of  the  distance,  and  the  barren  and  difficult  country  through 
which  the  route  must  lie,  there  would  be  found  a  powerful  army, 
inured  to  the  climate,  admirably  commanded,  strictly  disciplined, 
and  amply  appointed  in  all  respects, —  we  really  cannot  entertain 
any  very  serious  apprehension ;  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  justice  and 
lenity  of  our  Indian  administration  shall  avoid  all'  collision  with 
the  natives;  and  our  grasping  spirit  alter  territory  and  revenue 
shall  not  throw  the  country  powers  into  the  arms  of  the  first 
adventurer  among  themselves,  or  the  first  European  rival,  by 
whom  our  immense  dominions  may  be  assailed.  Besidts,  long 
before  England  could  have  to  contend  for  her  Eastern  domi¬ 
nions  at  Delhi,  Cabul,  or  Lahore,  Russia  would  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  our  fleets  at  Cronstadt,  and  to  defend  Petersburg  itself.  Mi¬ 
serably  ill-informed  must  our  Government  be  of  her  movements 
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on  the  East  of  the  Caspian,  if  she  could  make  any  advance  to¬ 
wards  India  before  an  overpowering  armament  laid  Petersburg 
in  ashes.* 

The  name  of  Russia  can  hardly  be  pronounced  without  the 
figure  of  Poland,  the  victim  of  her  crimes,  possibly  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  her  punishment,  rising  before  our  eyes.  Nor  is  the 
position  of  that  ill-fated  and  gallant  nation  immaterial  to  the 
view  we  are  now  taking  of  the  European  system.  The  Poles 
.^xist  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  nominally  subjects  of  three  powers, 
among  whom  they  are  distributed  by  acts  of  mere  brute  force; — 
beginning  in  foul  treachery,  consummated  with  wanton  cruelty, 
universally  execrated  by  all  beholders,  never  to  be  forgiven  or 
forgotten  by  those  upon  whom  they  were  perpetrated.  Though 
enslaved  for  the  moment,  their  spirit  is  unsubdued, — their  hatred 
is  the  more  rancorous  for  being  suppressed — their  animosity  the 
more  fierce  for  being  bridled — their  purpose  of  vengeance  the 
more  fixed  for  having  its  execution  delayed.  Though  divided 
at  present  by  political  boundaries,  these  are  to  them  arbitrary 
and  imaginary ;  they  still  regard  themselves  as  one  nation,  and 
this  determination  makes  them  one.  Though  presenting  a  blank 
to  mark  where  Poland  once  had  been,  they  exist  in  reality,  and 
the  meanness  and  the  cruelties  of  their  oppressors  betoken  that 
they  know  it.  At  any  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  the 
conflicts  of  other  states,  the  Poles  may  rise  and  take  a  part.  They 
are  a  mine  ready  at  any  moment  to  explode ;  and  they  must 
always  of  necessity  be  found  upon  the  side  of  the  liberal  or  con¬ 
stitutional  party, — the  party  ranged  against  those  powers  who  form 
the  Holy  Alliance,  identical  with  the  partitioning  confederacy, — 
their  tyrant,  their  oppressor,  their  scourge.  The  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Poles,  however,  make  them  an  exception  to 
the  rule  which  ranks  all  the  powers  of  the  liberal  side  among  the 
friends  of  peace.  While  the  existing  tranquillity  continues,  the 
unfortunate  Poles  know  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  country 
being  restored  ;  and  hence  they  are  anxious  for  any  event  which 
may  disturb  it. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  system  of  European 
policy,  and  contemplated  the  distribution  of  tbe  powers  which 
compose  it,  according  to  the  new  principles  which  govern  their 


*  This  article  was  written  in  June  last,  which  will  account  for  its 
making  no  reference  to  the  more  recent  events  in  the  East,  where  the 
Russian  policy  has  been  found  marked  with  its  usual  grasping  and  rest¬ 
less  character. 
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alliances  and  their  oppositions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
Liberal  or  Constitutional  Party,  headed  by  England  and  France ; 
on  the  other,  the  Absolute  Party,  headed  by  the  Holy  Allies, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  principle  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  is  not  accidental  or  arbitrary  ;  it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  of  man ;  it  is  the  similarity  of  political  circumstances ; 
the  community  of  political  feelings ;  and  the  identity  of  political 
interests.  Those  states  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  Govern¬ 
ment,  those  nations  which  are  ruled  and  administered  by  the 
body  of  the  people,  differ  essentially  in  all  important  respects 
from  those  which  are  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual ; — 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  hardly  ever  to  be  heard,  where 
they  exercise  no  direct  control  over  the  Government,  and 
where  they  are  wholly  excluded  from  all  share  whatever  in  the 
management  of  their  own  concerns.  The  conduct  which  the  two 
classes  of  states  are  prone  to  pursue  in  these  instances  with 
their  neighbours  (the  only  proper  subject  of  our  present  consider¬ 
ation),  is  as  essentially  different  as  their  situation  in  point  of 
internal  constitution ;  and  the  one  diversity  is  the  result  of  the 
other.  'I'his  leads  us  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  effects 
which  are  produced  by  Arbitrary  and  by  Popular  governments 
‘  severally’  upon  the  Foreign  Policy  of  nations. 

1 .  The  natural  and  indeed  altogether  unavoidable  tendency  of  an 
Absolute  Government  must  be  to  desire  the  establishment  every 
where  of  the  same  constitution ;  and  to  dread  as  an  evil  pregnant 
with  danger  to  its  own  existence,  the  progress  of  liberty  in  other 
countries.  It  has  this  desire  much  more  at  heart,  and  feels 
this  apprehension  far  more  than  a  free  Government  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  wish  for  universal  liberty,  or  to  dread  the  progress  of 
despotism.  Little  danger  comparatively  can  arise  to  a  Popular 
Government  in  one  country  from  the  existence  of  despotism  in 
the  neighbouring  states  ;  because  there  is  little  risk  of  the  exam¬ 
ple  proving  so  attractive  as  to  obtain  advocates  and  imitators. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  with  Popular  Governments  sur¬ 
rounding  a  Despotism.  The  example  of  freedom  is  conta¬ 
gious;  and  the  people  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  an  arbitrary 
sovereign,  or  injured  in  their  most  important  concerns  by  his 
maladministration  of  their  affairs,  are  very  likely  to  demand  a 
change  of  Government ;  aiming  at  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  they  see  their  neighbours  possessing,  and  using  to  their 
great  advantage.  The  facts  of  the  case  in  general,  but  particu¬ 
larly  the  history  of  the  last  half  century,  and  more  especially 
of  the  latter  portion  of  it,  abundantly  prove  that  this  position  is 
strictly  true.  The  league  of  the  allied  princes  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Royal  Family  in  1792,wasaleagueofthe  Absolute  against 
voi,.  i.xvin.  NO.  cxxxvin.  2  i. 
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the  Constitutional  principle ;  originating  in  the  fears  of  despotic 
governments,  that  liberty  once  established  in  France  might  soon 
cross  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  All  the  earlier  policy 
of  the  European  courts  was  governed  by  the  same  principle,  and 
it  was  not  even  wholly  forgotten,  when  a  far  more  immediate  risk 
was  to  be  encountered,  first,  from  the  mighty  successes  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  then  from  the  conquests  of  the  empire.  The  downfal 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  for  a  while 
quieted  the  alarms  of  those  absolute  princes ;  but  they  were  soon 
revived  by  the  events  which  happened  in  Spain  and  in  Italy ; 
nor  did  even  the  remote  triumphs  of  liberty  in  South  America 
pass  without  affecting  the  sensitive  nature  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
Indeed,  so  provident  were  they,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  dread  of 
a  long  peace  bringing  about  various  domestic  changes,  that,  long 
before  any  movements  had  been  made  by  the  people  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
peace  was  concluded  in  1815  ;  and  though  its  avowed  object  was 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  real  end  and  aim  of  its  being  was  the 
prevention  of  revolution,  and  the  resistance  to  popular  principles, 
all  the  world  over.  The  great  events  of  1830,  both  in  France  and 
Belgium,  gave  rise  to  much  intrigue  and  many  secret  attempts, 
though  the  princes  durst  not  openly  avow  their  designs ;  be¬ 
cause,  while  France  and  England  are  united,  all  resistance  must 
be  vain.  But  it  is  as  certain  that,  underhand,  the  former  have 
assisted  both  Carlos  and  Miguel,  as  that  the  latter  have  more 
openly  aided  the  constitutional  cause  in  both  portions  of  the 
Peninsula. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no  more  right,  in 
the  liberal  party  among  the  European  states,  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  a  neighbour,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  revo¬ 
lution  favourable  to  liberty,  than  in  the  absolute  princes  to  in¬ 
terfere  between  the  people  of  any  state  and  the  freedom  which 
they  have  acquired,  or  are  seeking.  The  proceedings  at  Lay- 
bach  and  Pilnitz  were  not  greater  outrages  on  all  the  principles 
of  national  independence,  than  the  decree  of  the  Frenclv  Con¬ 
vention  in  November  1793.  Indeed,  it  always  appeared  to  us 
that  Mr  Canning’s  celebrated  declaration  in  November  1826 
was  unstatesmanTike,  and  reprehensible  on  the  same  ground. 
If  it  was  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish,  it  conveyed  an  un¬ 
worthy  threat,  and  it  implied  the  assertion  of  a  claim  founded 
on  an  unsound  title  It  was  an  intimation,  that  if  the  absolute 
powers  interfered  in  Portugal,  England  might  raise  their  own 
subjects,  and  excite  them  to  seek  liberty  through  revolution — a 
menace  only  to  be  used  defensively,  because  a  proceeding  only 
to  be  embraced  in  the  very  last  extremity.  But  it  also  was 
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grounded  on  a  false  assumption,  that  we  have  a  right  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  one  country,  or,  in  any  way,  to  interfere  in  its  do¬ 
mestic  affairs,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  country  itself,  but 
of  some  other  country  attacked  by  its  rulers.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  part  of  this  speech  which  regarded  European 
insurrections,  and  was  garnished  with  the  fine  quotation  about 
Hollis  and  his  winds.  As  for  the  other  part,  relating  to  the 
South  American  states,  the  recognition,  the  very  tardy  recog¬ 
nition,  of  whose  independence  he  termed  ‘  calling  the  New 
‘  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,’  there 
was  neither  fact,  nor  sense,  nor  even  good  trope  to  recommend  it. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  unless,  where  the  state  of  affairs, 
in  any  one  country,  is  such  as  immediately  to  endanger  the  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  even  threaten  the  existence  of  its  neighbours,  the 
latter  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere,  either  to  overturn  or  to 
restore  its  Government.  But  if  another  power,  or  combination  of 
powers,  shall,  in  breach  of  this  cardinal  rule,  interpose;  undeniably 
the  right  to  take  part  against  them,  and  obstruct  their  operations, 
immediately  attaches ;  and  so  the  liberal  powers,  France  and 
England,  would  have  both  a  right  to  exercise,  and  a  duty  to 
perform,  of  assisting  any  free  state  against  tyrants,  if  the 
Holy  Allies  should  think  proper  to  act.  The  perfect  knowledge 
that  this  right  exists,  and  that  this  duty  would  be  discharged,  is 
the  best  security  against  all  such  aggressions  upon  the  consti¬ 
tuted  principle  by  these  absolute  princes,  and  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  service  which  the  liberal  alliance  can  render  to  freedom.* 

2.  The  next  diversity  of  Popular  and  Absolute  governments, 
to  which  we  shall  advert,  is  the  different  degree  in  which  they 
are  fitted  for  the  operations  of  diplomacy.  The  unity  and  the 
vigour  of  Absolute  Monarchy,  as  giving  it  great  advantages  in 
negotiation,  have  been  much  relied  on  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  has 
some  advantages,  in  performing  this  function,  over  a  Popular  form 
of  Government.  It  is  more  secret ;  it  can  more  easily  lay  its  plans ; 
it  has  more  ample  discretion  in  accepting  or  refusing  terihs.  There 
is  always  some  risk  of  the  ambassador  of  a  republic  being  dis¬ 
avowed  by  its  senate ;  or  even  of  the  senate  being  thwarted  by 


*  It  exceedingly  behoves  the  Liberal  party  never,  by  putting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong,  to  arm  its  adversaries  with  arguments  of  serious  weight 
against  them.  For  this  reason,  the  issuing  illegal  orders  to  the  cruisers 
on  the  Spanish  coast  was  deeply  to  be  lamented.  Those  orders  were  an 
infraction  of  neutral  rights,  and  they  were  grounded  on  a  construction  of 
the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  1833,  which  its  authors  at  once  disclaimed. 
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the  people  at  large.  There  is  always  a  chance  of  matters  being 
made  public,  which  are  unfit  to  be  disclosed.  Hence  there  may 
often  be  a  reluctance  to  treat  with,  or  to  trust  the  republican  ne¬ 
gotiators.  Now,  without  denying  this  statement,  or  underrating 
the  imperfection  in  Popular  Governments  to  which  it  relates,  we 
conceive  that  against  it  must  be  set  off  a  far  more  important 
advantage,  which  those  Governments  enjoy  for  maintaining  the 
relations  established  by  treaty.  The  insolent  caprice,  or  the 
sinister  views,  the  personal  feelings,  or  the  private  interests,  of 
an  individual  are  far  more  likely  to  make  the  Absolute  Govern¬ 
ment  swerve  from  its  engagements,  than  any  reverse  of  popular 
opinion  or  sentiment  is  to  create  a  similar  departure.  An  act  of 
bad  faith,  which  may  be  committed  in  the  closet,  and  cannot  be 
either  submitted  for  previous  approval  to  the  public,  or  prevented 
or  resisted  by  any  other  power  in  the  state  save  the  wrongdoer, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  committed;  and,  if  committed,  far  less  likely 
to  be  retracted,  than  if  it  must  undergo,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
free  discussion  among  the  people  to  whose  judgment  it  appeals ; 
and  may  immediately,  after  being  perpetrated,  be  reviewed  and 
reversed  before  the  same  popular  tribunal.  Outrages  upon  all 
principles  of  honour  and  honesty  have  often  been  committed  by 
absolute  princes,  which  never  could  have  even  been  propounded 
to  the  representatives  of  their  people,  and  which,  if  propounded, 
must  have  been  instantly  repudiated.  Therefore,  if  certainty, 
security,  the  improbability  of  faith  being  broken,  the  likelihood 
of  what  is  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country  being  con¬ 
sulted,  and  therefore  sudden,  capricious  changes  of  policy  being 
averted — if  these  make  a  nation  safe  to  treat  with  and  to  trust,  a 
Popular  Government  is  far  better  fitted  for  negotiation,  and  for 
maintaining  the  relations  of  alliance,  than  an  Absolute  Prince. 

3.  The  superiority  of  a  Monarchy  for  military  operations,  that 
is,  for  the  policy  of  war,  and  among  other  branches  of  it,  for 
maintaining  the  relations  of  belligerent  alliance,  has  been  also 
much  vaunted  ;  and  here,  as  under  the  last  head,  there  is  unde¬ 
niably  some  advantage  on  its  side ;  while  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  much  greater  magnitude  possessed  by  a  Popular  consti¬ 
tution.  The  promptitude  with  which  a  single  mind  can  plan, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  a  single  hand  can  act,  is  undoubtedly  a 
material  advantage;  although,  by  judicious  arrangements,'even  a 
commonwealth,  and  much  more  a  limited  monarchy,  may  be 
enabled  so  to  employ  individuals  as  to  gain  the  greater  part  of 
this  benefit.  But  the  power  of  drawing  forth  the  whole  resour¬ 
ces  of  the  country  belongs  to  a  free  and  limited  Government 
alone.  The  exertions  in  raising  men  made  by  France,  the  ineal- 
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culable  sums  of  money  drawn  from  the  people  of  England, 
are  incontestable  proofs  of  this  position.  No  absolute  prince 
could  have  raised  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  ;  and  although  Na¬ 
poleon,  availing  himself  of  the  relics  of  revolutionary  spirit  and 
republican  habits,  and  working  on  the  epidemic  love  of  military 
glory  and  national  fame  which  marks  that  martial  people,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  enormous  masses  of  troops,  he  fell,  because  the 
spirit  was  gone  which  made  all  France  rise  as  one  man  against 
invasion  under  the  Convention,  and  Paris  saw  the  Allies  enter  it 
unresisted,  except  with  groans  and  curses,  by  the  people.  It  is, 
indeed,  frequently  said  that  the  turns  of  popular  opinion  are  often 
fatal  to  military  policy,  by  their  sometimes  urging  hostilities — 
sometimes  prematurely  opposing  them,  and  requesting  peace. 
But  this  point  will  be  considered  under  the  next  head. 

4.  The  great  question  of  Peace  is  the  last  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  in  which  we  have  to  survey  the  difference  between 
Popular  and  Absolute  Governments.  It  seems  quite  evident  that 
the  chances  of  war  are  far  greater,  at  all  times,  under  the  latter. 
Kings  are,  by  their  nature,  that  is,  their  education  and  their  po¬ 
sition,  lovers  of  war.  Its  pomp,  its  gratification  to  vanity  and 
ambition,  its  direct  gains  when  successful,  in  which  they  chiefly 
share,  while  its  losses,  if  disastrous,  fall  on  their  subjects — all  con¬ 
spire  to  make  this  their  favourite  pursuit.  The  very  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army  for  their  own  security  at  home,  leads 
to  war ;  for  it  provides  the  great  instrument  of  war,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  which  always  furnishes  a  temptation  to  use  it.  Even  when 
poor  and  exhausted  by  former  conflicts,  sovereigns  will,  like 
the  father  of  Frederic  II.,  pass  their  lives  in  collecting  treasures 
and  troops,  in  order  that  their  sons,  like  him,  whom  thoughtless 
men  have,  for  his  crimes,  called  ‘  Great,’  may  squander  the  one 
and  use  the  other  in  ravaging  peaceful,  unsuspecting  provinces, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  vassals.  So,  too,  the  league  of 
Absolute  Princes  for  the  spoliation  of  their  weaker  neighbours  is 
an  easy  operation.  How  little  difficulty  did  the  Governments  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  find  in  secretly  plotting  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Poland,  and  concealing  that  deed  of  darkness  until  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  its  perpetration  !  How  few  words  did  it  cost 
Lewis  XIV.  to  perpetrate  the  inhuman  devastation  with  which 
despotism,  more  unsparing  than  the  tempest,  ravaged  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  !  But,  unless  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  no  such  atro¬ 
cious  outrages  could  be  suffered  in  any  state  where  the  public 
voice  is  heard,  and  the  measures  of  Government  are  subjected 
to  free  and  popular  discussion.  Indeed,  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  certain  truth,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  people  in  any  country 
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become  enlightened  and  well  informed  of  their  interests  and  their 
duties,  the  love  of  peace  will  prevail  among  them;  and  the 
chances  of  their  regarding  war  with  any  feelings  but  those  of 
abhorrence  will  diminish.  But  no  hope  whatever  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  any  education  eradicating  from  the  minds  of  Abso¬ 
lute  Princes  the  love  of  military  glory,  the  thirst  for  extended 
dominion,  the  disposition  to  embark  in  the  horrid  pursuits  of 
war;  and  all  princes  would  be  absolute  if  they  could.  Besides, 
the  risks  of  war  being  undertaken  are  further  multiplied,  in  an 
Absolute  Monarchy,  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  at  once  be 
declared,  when  a  single  voice  alone  decides  for  it.  L'etat !  cest 
Moil — were  Louis  XIV.’s  memorable  words.  A  match  broken 
off,  or  refused — a  family  quarrel  to  be  espoused — the  desire  to 
extend  some  cousin’s  territory — an  offence  to  the  individual  prince, 
or  his  dependents,  or  his  relations — nay,  an  insult,  wholly  unin¬ 
tentional,  and  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself;  as  when 
Charles  XII.  took  umbrage  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  king 
when  he  was  travelling  in  disguise,  and  went  to  war  for  it; — 
such  are  the  causes  of  war,  where  princes  can  determine  with  a 
word  upon  the  misery  of  mankind  ;  and  the  people,  w  ho  can  by 
no  possibility  have  the  least  interest  in  such  matters,  or  in  the  con¬ 
tests  they  create,  are  punished,  according  to  the  Roman  poet’s 
sayin^^,  for  the  frenzy  of  their  rulers. 

It  IS  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  a  popular  Government,  much 
less  is  always  left  to  chance  and  uncertainty,  than  in  a  Government 
where  the  will  of  one  man  forms  the  rule ;  and  where  caprice,  and 
personal  influences,  and  ascendency  must  generally  prevail;  and  this 
maxim  applies  to  the  foreign  as  much  as  to  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  state.  The  greater  the  number  of  persons  who  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  before  any  measure,  whether  of  treaty  or  of  war,  is  re¬ 
solved  upon,  the  less  will  the  deliberation  that  leads  to  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  motives  that  regulate  the  execution  of  the  plan,  be 
subject  to  accident  or  to  error.  Great  bodies  of  men  discuss 
the  whole  of  each  matter  propounded ;  nothing  escapes  them 
from  neglect  or  oversight ;  no  access  is  afforded  to  haste  or  ca¬ 
price  ; — above  all,  there  is  but  one  object  in  view — the  general 
interest,  the  common  good ;  and  this  controls  all  private  feel¬ 
ings,  neutralizes  all  sudden  impulses,  and  counteracts  all  indivi¬ 
dual  peculiarities.  So,  too,  a  course  once  adopted  for  the  public 
benefit  is  not  hastily  departed  from  ;  it  is  persevered  in  until 
experience  shows  it  to  be  erroneous,  or  a  change  of  circumstances 
requires  a  change  of  policy.  Nothing  is  taken  up  on  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  or  the  fashion  of  a  day ;  nor  is  any  thing,  once 
taken  in  hand,  upon  mature  reflection,  and  after  full  discussion, 
laid  down  without  just  and  solid  cause.  What  misleads  men  in 
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arguing  on  this  subject,  is  the  confounding  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  mob  with  those  of  popular  bodies  regularly  constituted,  and 
acting  by  fixed  rules.  The  former  may  easily  go  astray  of  itself, 
or  be  misled  by  demagogues  to  form  hasty  conclusions,  and 
enter  into  precipitate  courses  of  action, — but  the  latter  never  can, 
if  it  be  not  most  viciously  constructed.  If  its  constitution  be  not 
such  as  gives  the  reins  to  mob  influence,  or  enables  leading  men 
to  carry  away  the  ruling  assembly  by  sudden  impulses,  the  fault  is 
not  in  popular  Governments  generally,  but  in  the  defective  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  one  in  question.  Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the 
constitution  is  such  as  to  afford  time  for  reflection  and  deliberation 
before  any  meisure  can  be  finally  resolved  upon,  the  good  sense 
of  the  community  is  sure  to  prevail  over  the  folly  of  the  mob ;  and 
the  interests  of  the  many  over  those  of  the  few.  The  rational 
])ortion  of  the  people  will  be  convinced  by  argument,  and  drawn 
to  the  side  of  reason,  and  their  weight  will,  in  the  end,  regulate 
the  voice  of  the  whole. 

Hence,  generally  speaking,  war  will  be  much  less  likely  to 
find  favour  with  a  Popular  Government  than  with  an  Absolute 
Court.  We  speak  with  reference  to  the  general  case ;  without 
denying  that  republican  Governments  have  sometimes  proved 
warlike,  as  the  barbarous  Romans,  from  their  want  of  knowledge, 
their  savage  thirst  for  plunder,  and  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  their  situation — a  band  of  outlaws  forming  their  institutions, 
while  they  lived  by  rapine ;  and  adhering  to  them  through  super¬ 
stition.  So  wars  will,  now  and  then,  be  popular  from  the  na¬ 
tional  feeling  of  the  moment;  as  that  with  Spain  in  17.39,  when 

C'  'ic  clamour  drove  the  wise  and  politic  Walpole  from  the 
he  had  so  long  and  so  usefully  held  in  times  of  imminent 
domestic  peril,  and  complicated  diSiculty ;  and,  indeed,  the 
American  and  the  French  wars  were,  at  first,  popular  in  this 
country.  But  then  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  King,  and  a  nobility 
wielding  such  overgrown  power  in  Parliament  as  to  make  our 
Government  rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  popular  constitution, 
both  urged  on  the  people  to  join  in  the  cry,  and  prevented  the 
return  of  reason  and  sober  sense,  and  with  them  peace.  It  was 
to  the  vices  of  our  constitution  that  we  owed  the  continuance  at 
least,  if  not  the  popularity  of  those  fatal  contests,  the  effects  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  outlived ;  for  had  a  popularly  formed 
legislature  then  existed,  it  is  very  probable  neither  wars  would 
ever  have  been  made ;  and  perfectly  certain  that  both  would  have 
been  over  in  a  few  months. 

It  thus  appears  incontestable,  that  the  course  of  Popular  Go¬ 
vernments  is  always  likely  to  be  more  steady — less  under  the 
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guidance  of  caprice,  or  at  the  mercy  of  accidental  circumstances, 
— than  that  of  Absolute  Monarchies ;  that  they  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon  in  maintaining  all  the  relations  of  intercourse  with 
other  powers;  that  they  are  sure  to  be  better  neighbours,  and 
less  prone  to  acts  of  injustice  or  violence ;  above  all,  that  their 
policy  is  more  certain  to  be  moderate  and  pacific. 

The  happy  footing  upon  which  England  and  France  have 
been  together,  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  that  popular  influence,  whose  beneficial  effects  wc 
have  been  tracing  upon  the  whole  frame  of  international  po¬ 
licy.  The  ancient  maxim,  that  the  two  countries  were  natural 
enemies,  is  now  exploded  ;  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  near  neighbourhood  which  makes  each  the  best 
customer  of  the  other  ought,  in  a  merely  conamercial  view,  to 
make  them  natural  allies.  But,  indeed,  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  proximity  and  their  strength,  which  exposes  each  in  war 
to  the  greatest  hazards  from  the  other,  offers  an  irrefragable  rea¬ 
son  for  their  living  upon  friendly  terms,  and  never  suffering  any 
trifles  to  interrupt  their  amicable  intercourse.  These  things 
were  always  sufficiently  evident ;  yet  the  Government  of  the 
two  nations  being  in  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  princes,  while 
the  people  bad  little  or  no  weight  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
the  course  taken  by  the  two  states  was  directed  not  by  the 
enlightened  reason  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  so  much 
as  by  the  refinements  and  caprices  and  prejudices  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  few  ;  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  many  being  alike 
disregarded.  Hence  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  mutual  enmity  grew 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  the  two  nations,  formed 
by  nature  to  be  friends,  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
apprehension.  This  is  now  happily  past;  and  for  this  we  have 
to  thank  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  English  Reform.  He 
would  be  a  bold  as  well  as  a  wicked  Minister,  in  either  country, 
who  should  attempt  to  revive  the  old  hostility  between  the  two  ; 
but  he  would  speedily  be  a  defeated  and  disgraced  and  punished 
Minister ;  and  his  fate  would  serve  as  an  example  to  deter  others 
from  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  well-grounded  desires,  the  deli¬ 
berate,  and  rational,  and  virtuous  principles  of  a  mighty  people. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  amity  and  union  between 
those  great  powers  is  felt  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth :  it  tends 
to  the  security^  to  the  improvement,  to  the  pacification  of  the 
world.  England  now  resumes  her  station  as  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  Interest  in  Europe.  What  noble  part  she  bore  in  the  con¬ 
tests  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  for  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  and  the  Reformation,  that  same  part  she  now  maintains  fur 
Civil  Liberty  and  National  Independence.  But  now  her  course  is 
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more  clear,  her  success  more  secure,  because  now  she  has  France 
for  her  mighty  coadjutor  ;  and  with  France  her  co-operation  is 
cordial,  as  her  amity  is  assured. 

The  peace,  not  of  these  two  states  alone,  but  of  all  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  is  in  the  keeping  of  France  and  England. 
While  they  continue  friends,  not  a  gun  can  be  fired  in  any  part 
of  the  globe  without  their  consent.  No  aggression  upon  national 
independence  can  be  attempted;  no  war  against  public  liberty 
waged ;  no  invasion  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  law  of  nations 
undertaken.  The  occupation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  is  gone  ;  it  has 
ceased  to  reign  ;  it  can  no  more  trouble  and  vex  mankind.  The 
police  of  Europe,  which  the  conspiracy  of  the  Calmuck,  the  Goth, 
and  the  Hun  had  affected  to  administer,  is  no  longer  in  their 
hands ;  it  is  entrusted  to  less  suspicious  parties ;  the  thief  and  the 
receiver,  the  murderer  and  the  robber  are  no  longer  suffered  to 
play  the  part  of  watchmen  ;  or,  under  the  disguise  of  patroles, 
to  spring  upon  the  wayfaring  man.  The  high  police  of  Europe, 
by  land  and  by  sea,  is  in  purer  hands,  ay,  and  in  stronger  hands 
too  I  The  great  Continental  power  of  France — the  mighty  Naval 
force  of  England — the  sword  and  the  trident — the  eagle  that  has 
perched  upon  every  capital  of  Europe,  save  one — the  flag  that 
a  thousand  years  ‘  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze’ — are 
united  under  the  banner  of  liberty ;  and,  marshalling  those  two 
free  nations,  appealing,  if  need  be,  to  all  other  people,  calling  to 
their  aid  the  posse  comitalus  of  Europe,  they  will  have  no  nation 
molested  because  of  its  liberties — nor  any  tyrant  protected 
against  his  subjects — nor  any  opinion  proscribed  because  of  its 
truth  and  worth — nor  any  wrong  done  to  the  weak  by  the 
strong — nor  any  rebellion  of  might  against  right. 
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This  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  free- 
minded  man  in  the  British  Empire,  who  can  afford  to  add  any 
books  at  all  to  his  literary  stores.  The  smaller  the  collection, 
so  much  the  more  valuable  will  be  such  an  addition  to  it ;  for  it 
discusses  almost  all  the  political,  legal,  and  economical  questions 
the  nearest  to  ‘  men’s  business  and  bosoms’  that  have  arisen  and 
been  mooted  within  the  last  forty  years.  We  had  intended  to 
devote  some  part  of  the  present  Number  to  a  pretty  full  review 
of  a  publication  so  remarkable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  rareness 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  by  a  public  man  of  such  renown, 
as  on  account  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits — its  all-important 
topics — its  masculine  sense  and  liberal  spirit — its  large  informa¬ 
tion  and  vigorous  reasoning — its  striking  political  portraits — and 
its  commanding  eloquence.  But  we  have  been  deterred,  at  least 
for  the  present,  by  some  scruples,  wholly  uncalled  for,  as  we 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself,  who, 
often  fathered  as  he  is  with  productions  foreign  to  his  pen,  it  is 
surely  the  more  proper  to  portray  and  characterise  when  he 
really  appears  as  an  author ;  particularly,  when  he  presents  the 
world  with  a  full  and  faithful  record  of  his  opinions  and  conduct 
in  public  life,  during  his  long,  useful,  and  brilliant  career.  The 
well-known  fact  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  Founders  of  this 
Journal,  and  of  his  having  often  enriched  and  irradiated  its  pages 
with  the  fruits  of  his  ample  knowledge,  and  the  lights  of  his 
vigorous  genius,  does  not  to  ourselves  appear  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  a  detailed  view  of  a  publication  so  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  our  political  literature.  But,  leaving  this  for 
after  consideration,  we  are  strongly  tempted  by  what  we  have  just 
mentioned,  to  observe,  that  no  man  ever  has  been  more  uncour- 
teously  or  ungenerously  treated  by  that  Press,  of  which  he  has 
been  all  his  life  the  firm  and  enlightened  supporter ;  for  no  sooner 
does  any  anonymous  political  publication,  of  questionable  com¬ 
plexion,  challenge  public  attention,  than  he  is  straightway  pro¬ 
claimed  as  its  author;  and  the  assumption  is  reasoned  upon, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  were  revealed  as  a  fact  from 
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on  high,  though  there  is  not,  all  the  while,  the  slightest  authority 
for  such  an  allegation  !  To  make  the  proceeding  still  more  re¬ 
volting,  he  is  at  the  same  time  told  that  he  has  only  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  deny  the  imputation,  if  he  does  not  like  it ;  and  that 
if  he  fails  to  do  so,  at  such  bidding,  he  is,  forsooth,  to  be  held  as 
admitting  its  truth,  and  treated  accordingly  !  This  is  a  subject  to 
which,  with  reference  to  other,  and  more  general  views,  we  may 
hereafter  recur. 

Meanwhile,  and  lest  our  compliance  with  the  scruples  above 
alluded  to  should  continue,  we  think  it  right  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mentioning,  that  a  mistake  of  some  importance  occurs 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Lord  Brougham’s  work,  respecting  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne  upon  the  Reform  Ques¬ 
tion.  His  Lordship  is  there  reported  as  having  pursued  the  same 
policy  with  the  other  members  of  the  Canning  party — Lord 
Dudlej',  Mr  Huskisson,  &c. — who  avowedly  supported  the  giving 
members  to  one  or  two  great  towns,  as  occasions  might  offer  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  burghs,  in  order  to  stay  or  to  exclude  w  bat 
they  deemed  a  greater  evil — widely  spread  Reform.  Now,  we 
clearly  understand  the  fact  to  be,  that  Lord  Melbourne,  with  that 
discernment  which  all  who  know  his  Lordship  allow  to  belong  to 
him,  always  saw  plainly  the  necessity  of  either  refusing  Reform 
altogether,  or  granting  it  in  a  very  considerable  measure  ;  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  is,  that,  on  the  East  Retford  question,  he  voted 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  against  the 
course  pursued  by  his  friends  Lord  Dudley,  Mr  Huskisson,  and 
others.  The  error  in  the  work  has  probably  been  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance  that  Lord  Melbourne  joined  Mr  Huskisson,  &c., 
when  they  left  office  in  consequence  of  their  differing  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  their  other  colleagues,  in  regard  to  East 
Retford  ;  and  also  by  the  circumstance  of  his  giving  a  silent  vote 
on  the  question.  His  then  joining  them,  w’hen  they  quitted  office, 
may  clearly  be  held  as  not  inconsistent  with  his  vote ;  because  he 
may  fairly  say  that  he  gave  his  confidence  to  the  government  to 
which  they  belonged. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this  statement ;  and  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  we  do  so  on  the  authority, 
and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  noble  author  himself. 


No.  C XXXIX.  u  ill  be  published  in  April. 
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Selections  from  the  English  Poets.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Gibbs.  Fool¬ 
scap.  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  Integral  Calculus.  By  W.  E.  Ottley.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
Analecta  Hebraica.  By  C.  W.  H.  Pauli.  8vo.  16s. 

Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  Abridged  for  School*.  ]8mo. 
2s.  3d. 

New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  C.  R.  Richardson. 
8vo.  ISs. 
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Treatise  on  Differential  Calculus.  By  J.  Baily,  and  T.  Land.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

School'House.  By  H.  Mann.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

Rudiments  of  English  Composition.  By  Alex.  Reid.  Foolscap.  2s. 
Gretton’s  Introduction  to  Latin  Verse.  Part  I.  English  Version,  Ss. 
Part  II.  Latin  Version,  3s.  Together,  6s. 

Bernay’s  Key  to  Schiller’s  Thirty  Years’  War.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Writer  and  Student’s  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  12mo. 
3s. 

First  Exercises  in  Latin  on  Declension,  &c.  By  W.  R.  Burdon. 
12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Del  Mar’s  Spanish  and  English  Dialogues.  Square.  3s.  6d. 

C.  Eulenstein’s  Introduction  to  German.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Educational  Reminiscenses.  Foolscap.  2s.  6d. 

Readings  in  Natural  Theology.  Foolscap.  4s. 

Dower’s  School  Atlas.  Imperial  8vo.  12s. 

Evans’  Concise  Geography.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Short  Hand  for  the  People.  By  S.  W.  Leonard.  I2mo.  3s.  6d. 
Rudiments  of  English  History.  By  T.  Bowring.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Greek  Delectus,  translated  from  the  German  of  Kiihner. 
By  A.  Allen.  12mo.  4s. 

De  Porquet’s  German  Phraseology.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

PINE  ARTS. 

Annual  of  British  Landscape  Scenery.  1839.  12s. 

'fhe  Book  of  Royalty  for  1839  ;  with  13  coloured  plates.  21. 128.  6d. 
Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book.  1839.  4to.  21o. 

Wood’s  Views  in  London.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

The  Oriental  Annual  for  1839.  8vo,  218.  Large  paper,  21.  12s.  Gd. 
Pettigrew’s  Medical  Portrait  Gallery.  Vol.  I.  21s. 

Finden’s  Tableaux  for  1839.  Imperial  4to,  21.  2s.  India  Proofs, 
SI.  33. 

The  Keepsake  for  1839;  with  beautiful  embellishments  by  Clialon,  &c. 
Edited  by  F.  M.  Reynolds,  Esq.  Royal  8vo,  218.  India  Proofs, 
21.  12s.  6d.  • 

The  Diadem.  A  Book  for  the  Boudoir.  Edited  by  Miss  Sberidian. 
4to.  If.  11s.  Gd. 

Heath’s  Book  of  Beauty  for  1839.  Containing  exquisitely  finished 
Portraits  of  English  Nobility.  Royal  8vo,  21s.  India  Proofs,  21. 12s.  6d. 

Beauty’s  Costume  of  Various  Times  and  Nations  ;  a  Series  of  Engrav¬ 
ings.  1839.  4to,  218. ;  or  2/.  2s.  coloured. 

The  Gift.  1839.  Edited  by  Miss  Leslie.  (An  American  Annual.) 
12s. 

The  Amaranth.  1839.  Imperial  4to.  318. 6d. 

Gems  of  Beauty.  1839.  Displayed  in  a  series  of  12  highly  finished 
Engravings.  Edited  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Imp.  4to.  31s.  6d. 

Heath's  Picturesque  Annual.  1839.  (History  and  Description  of 
Versailles.  Royal  8vo,  with  twenty  Engravings,  218.  India  Proofs, 
21.  2s. 
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Portraits  of  the  Children  of  the  Nobility.  Second  Series.  Edited  by 
Mrs  Fairlie.  Royal  4to,  Sis.  6d.  India  Proofs,  3/.  3s. 

Till’s  Description  of  English  Coronation  Medals.  Foolscap.  5s. 

H.  Wilkinson’s  Sketches,  and  Music  of  the  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain. 
Royal  4to.  3/.  3s.  coloured.  21.  2s.  plain. 

Music  and  Friends,  or  Recollections  of  a  Dilettante.  By  W.  Gardi¬ 
ner.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Stove.  Foolscap.  10s.  6d. 

The  Practical  Farmer’s  Manual.  18mo.  2s. 

British  Farmer’s  Working  Manual  and  Almanac.  1839.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  Geography.  By  T.  S.  Traill,  M.D.  From  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Book  of  the  United  States.  8vo.  18s. 

HISTORY. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul.  By  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstonc. 
2  vols.  8vo.  2d  edition.  28s. 

Guizot’s  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  ’I'ranslated  by  L.  H.  R.  Coutier.  2  vols.  8vo.  248. 

Thiers’  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  5  vols.  8vo.  21.  10s. 
Historical  Records  of  the  British.  Army.  Third  Dragoon  Guards. 
8vo.  8s. 

Sir  A.  L.  Hay’s  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War.  3d  edition,  with 
plates.  8  VO.  15s. 

History  of  Madagascar.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 
Historical  Account  of  Iona.  By  L.  M‘Lcan.  18mo.  23. 

The  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Edited  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Parallel  Universal  History.  By  P.  Prince.  Post  8vo.  128.  6d. 
Lord  Mahon’s  History  of  England.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  18s. 

Count  Krasinski’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

.  Lovelass  on  Wills.  12th  edition.  By  A.  Barrow.  8vo.  16s. 

Paley  on  Convictions.  3d  edition.  By  E.  Deacon.  8vo.  18s. 
Dickinson’s  Guide  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  5th  edition.  By  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  8vo.  30s. 

R.  Shipman  on  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Landlords  and  Tenants. 
12mo.  17s. 

A  Stepping  Stone  to*  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  By  H.  Smythiest 
12mo.  78. 

Starey’s  Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleading.  Royal  8vo.  19s. 

Trial  of  T.  Williams  for  Forgery.  By  T.  if.  M'Christie.  8vo.  lOs. 
Dowling’s  Practice  of  the  Superior  Courts,  with  New  Roles.  12mo.  8s. 
J.  T.  Pratt’s  Collection  of  Public  General  Statutes  for  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  1  and  2  Victoria,  8vo.  Ss.  Od. 
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Maugiiatn’s  Outlines  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the  Courts.  12mo.  5s. 
(t.  Goldsmith’s  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Equity.  Post  8ro.  7s. 
White’s  Tithe  Acts.  New  edition  enlarged.  12mo.  43.  6d. 

Statutes  1  and  2  Victoria.  8vo.  20s. 

Precedents  in  Conveyancing.  By  S.  V.  Bone.  Vol.  II.  Royal  8vo. 
17s. 

Byles  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  3d  edition.  12mo.  18s. 

H.  Pyne’s  Tithe  Tables.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Crawford’s  Report  of  Saunders  v.  Smith  (Copyright  in  Law  Re¬ 
ports).  4s. 

MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

Peter  Nicholson’s  Practical  Masonry.  New  edition.  Royal  8vo.  123 
Colonel  Pasley  on  Lime,  Cements,  &c.  8vo.  14s. 

Description  of  Stephenson’s  Locomotive  Engine.  Royal  4to.  21s. 
Land  Sleasurer’s  Ready  Reckoner.  By  N.  M‘Culloch.  18mo.  23.  6il. 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Vol.  II.  4to.  283. 
Dufty’s  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Lan<l.  12mo.  48. 

Railway  Practice.  A  Collection  of  Working  Plans;  Details  of  Con¬ 
struction,  Ac.  By  J.  C.  Brees.  2d  edition.  4to.  21.  12s.  6d.  plain. 
51.  5s.  coloured. 


MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Christison  (Professor)  on  Granular  Degeneration  of  the  Kidnies. 
8  VO.  83.  boards. 

Ballingall’s  (Sir  George)  Outlines  of  Military  Surgery.  2d  edition. 
8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary.  Seventh  edition.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 
Treatises  on  Physiology  and  Phrenology.  By  Ur  Roget.  From  the 
Encyclopa;dia  Britannica.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  12s. 

A  System  of  Practical  Surgery.  By  J.  Lizars.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Ear.  By  G.  Pilcher.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Anatomical  Tables.  By  T.  Nanneley.  12ino.  4s.  6d. 

J.  C.  W^arren’s  Surgical  Observations  on  Tumours.  With  16  coloured 
plates.  8vo.  16s. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Perinteuni.  By  T.  Morton.  8vo.  Gs. 
Coloured,  78.  6d. 

Outlines  of  General  Pathology.  By  G.  Freckleton,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
78. 

The  Unity  of  Disease.  By  S.  Dickson.  8vo.  9s. 

Dr  J.  Burns’  Principles  of  Surgery.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Urinary  Diseases.  By  R.  Willis.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Essay  on  Deafness.  By  D.  Cronin.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  By  E.  Wilson.  12nio.  lOs.  6d. 

Dr  Steggall’s  Manual  for  Apothecaries’  Hall.  9th  edition.  12mo. 
8s.  Gd. 

Dr  J.  Furnivall  on  Consumption  and  Scrofula.  Foolscap.  Gs.  Gd. 
Practical  Observations  on  Curvatures  of  the  Spine.  By  J.  Hare.  Royal 
8  VO.  10s. 
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Tlie  Stmlent’s  Compendinm  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  P.  Evers. 
8vo.  Gs.  6(1. 

Elements  of  Materia  Medica.  By  J.  Pereira,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.  Part 
I.  8vo.  16s. 

W.  B.  Carpenter’s  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology. 
8vo.  15s. 

Practical  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  R.  Hunt.  12mo.  5s. 
Dr  E.  Adulplms  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Urine.  8vo.  6s. 

Travers  and  Green  on  Optlialmic  Surgery.  By  A.  C.  Lee.  18mo.  Gs. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MOHAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers. 
Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

F.  Wayland  on  Human  Responsibility.  12ino.  38.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  from  Locke,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Jones.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Politics.  By  the  Rev.  O. 
Dewey.  12mo.  Gs. 

Mental  Philosophy.  By  R.  Mudic.  l2mo.  79* 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  7th  edition.  Vol.  XVIII.  Part  1.  Boards.  IBs. 

- Part  ClI.  to  CV.  6s.  each. 

- PartCXII.toCXVIlI.  3s.  each. 

- - - Monthly  Republication.  In  full  cloth. 

Vol.  VI.  Part  II.  to  VII.  Part  II.  IBs.  each. 

Proverbial  Philosophy.  By  M.  F.  Tupper.  2d  edition.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
Examination  of  Phrenology.  By  T.  Sewall,  M.D.  12mo.  3s. 
Tables  for  Calculating  Grain.  By  D.  Henderson.  Svo.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  Probabilities,  and  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contin* 
uencies,  and  Insurance  Olhces.  By  A.  De  Morgan  (forming  Vol.  107 
of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

Oracle  of  Rural  Life ;  an  Almanack  for  Country  Gentlemen.  1839. 
12mo.  28.6(1. 

An  Essay  towards  a  Science  of  Consciousness.  By  J.  L.  Murphy. 
1 2mo.  4s. 

Burke’s  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Vol.  IV.  (completing  the  work).  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A  Glossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words  used  in  England.  By  F. 
Grose,  and  S.  Pegge.  Post  8vo.  ds.  6d. 

Sketches  in  London.  8vo.  138. 

The  Vintner’s,  Brewer’s,  and  Wine  Merchant’s  Guide.  12mo.  7s. 
Main  on  Domestic  Poultry.  New  edition.  12mo.  6s. 

Fruits  of  Observation.  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 
Mercantile  Forms  of  Accounts.  By  G.  Morrison.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

T.  H.  Moody's  Refutation  of  Astrology.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Crotchets  in  the  Air.  By  J.  Poole,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Sketches  and  Essays.  By  William  Hasditt.  Now  first  collected  by 
liis  Son.  Foolscap.  6s. 
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Hand  Book  for  the  Laundry.  ISnio.  Is.  9d. 

Literary  Cabinet.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

The  Women  of  England.  By  Mrs  Ellis.  Post  8vo.  Os. 

Domestic  Hints.  By  a  Lady.  1 8mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Ladies’  Knitting  and  Netting  Book.  2d  edition.  I8mo.  4s.  6d. 
Travels  in  Town.  By  the  Author  of  “  Random  Recollections.”  2  vole. 
Post  8vo.  218. 

Considerations  on  Phrenology.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Hodgson.  Post  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Modern  Authors.  By  Mrs.  Gething.  Post  8vo.  5s. 
Every  Man  his  own  Butler.  12mo.  58. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  By  Charles 
MacLaren,  Esq.  Foolscap.  Vs.  6d.  cloth. 

J.  Leithart’s  Observations  on  Mineral  Veins.  8vo.  Ss. 

Bums’  Introduction  to  Geology.  New  edition.  Foolscap.  6a.  6d. 
F'acts,  &c.,  in  Geology,  By  Biblicus  Delvinus.  18mo.  3s. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Sperm  Whale.  By  T.  Beale,  Surgeon. 
Post  8 VO.  128. 

The  Young  Naturalist’s  Book  of  Birds.  By  F.  B.  St.  John.  ISmo. 
2s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society.  Vol.  VII.  8vo. 
188. 

Naturalists’  Album,  or  Diary  of  the  Seasons.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Modern  ClassiBcation  of  Insects.  By  J.  O. 
Westwood.  (2  vols.)  Vol.  I.  8vo.  218. 

Gilbert’s  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  With  a  map.  8vo.  2s. 
The  Rights  of  Animals.  By  VV.  H.  Drummond.  12mo.  5s. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Phenomena  and  Order  of  the  Solar  System.  By  J.  P.  Nichol,L.L.D. 
Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Student’s  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  C.  Tomlinson. 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Treatise  on  Optics.  By  W.  N.  Griffin.  8vo.  8s. 

Comstock’s  System  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Edited  by  Lees.  ISino. 
58.  6d. 

Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Natural  Philosophy.  12mo.  ^s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Land  Sharks  and  Sea  Gulls.  By  Captain  Glascock,  R.N.  3  rols. 
Poet  8vo.  318.  6d. 

The  Heir  of  Selwood.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
Melton  de  Mowbray,  or  the  Banker’s  Son.  3  vols.  PostSvo.  318.  6d. 
Ella,  or  the  Emperor's  Son.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Lambert.  3  vols. 
Post  8vo.  318.  6d. 

Gurney  Married,  a  Sequel  to  Gilbert  Gumey.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
31s.  6d. 
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•  Ada,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Needham.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Lost  Evidence.  By  H.  D.  Burdon.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
The  Robber,  a  Novel.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  2d  edition.  3  vols. 
Post  8 VO.  3 Is.  6d. 

Oliver  Twist,  or  the  Parish  Boy’s  Progress.  By  Boz.  3  vols.  Post 
8vo.  25s.  >8  y 

Jack  Adams,  the  Mutineer.  By  Captain  Chamier.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
Sis.  6d. 

Quebec  and  New  York,  or  the  Three  Beauties.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  2ls. 
The  Book  of  the  Passions.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  With  16  Splen¬ 
did  Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  3 Is.  6d.  India  Proofs,  2/.  12s.  6d. 

Mrs  Clarke's  Tales  and  Sketches.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Tales  of  a  Jewess.  By  Madame  Brendlah.  1st  Series,  Post  8vo. 
78.  6«l. 

The  Only  Daughter.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Subaltern.” 
3  vols.  Post  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Eve  Elbngbam;  or  Home.  By  J.  F.  Cooper.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  248. 
Don  Quixote.  Illustrated  Edition.  3  vols.  Imperial  8vo.  21.  10s. 
The  Huguenot,  a  Tale  of  the  French  Protestants.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  1/.  11s.  6d. 

The  Roman  Lovers,  a  Tale.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Count  Cogliostro.  2d  edition.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  218. 

The  Nun.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  New  edition.  18mo.  ds.  6d. 
Pictures  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  “  Tremaine.”  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Peter  Pilgrim.  By  Dr  Bird.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  I4s. 

POKTRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Poems.  By  S.  Rogers.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Coronation,  a  Poem.  By  C.  G.  Sharply.  Royal  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
Large  Paper,  IGs. 

Tranquil  Hours.  Poems.  By  Mrs.  E.  Thomas.  I2mo.  7a. 

S.  Roger’s  Poems.  New  edition.  4to.  With  Illustrations.  21.  2s  mor. 
Poems.  By  F.  H.  Standish,  Esq.  8vo.  78. 

Aristodemus,  a  Tragedy.  8vo.  48. 

Geraldine,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  F,  Tupper,  Esq.  Post  8vo.  78. 
Moultrie’s  Poems.  New  edition.  Foolscap.  7s. 

Fragments  in  Verse.  Foolscap.  5s. 

R.  M.  Milne’s  Poems.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  148. 

The  Vision  of  Rubeta;  an  Epic  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  8vo.  12s. 
The  Demons  of  the  Wind,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  L.  Mansel. 
Foolscap.  58. 

Minstrel  Melodies.  By  the  Author  of  “  Field  Flowers.”  18mo.  58. 
Thoughts  in  Past  Years.  Poems.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Cathe¬ 
dral.”  Foolscap.  78. 6d. 

The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  with  a  Life.  By  Barry  Cornwall.  1  vol. 
imperial  8vo.  24a. 

Leaves  of  Poesy.  By  Sarah  Frankland.  Foolscap.  48.  6d. 

England  ;  an  Historical  Poem.  By  J.  W.  Ord,  Esq.  3d  edition.  8vo. 
1 2s. 
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A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  England.  By  F.  J.  Osgood. 
Post  8ro.  10s.  6d. 

POLITICS,  AVD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East.  2!d  edition.  8vo.  6s. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  8vo.  59.  6d. 
Political  Discourses.  By  G.  Ramsay.  8vu.  9s. 

H.  C.  Carey  (of  Philadelphia),  on  the  Production  of  Wealth.  8co.  12s. 
The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church.  By  VV'.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq. 
8ro.  9s.  Gd. 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Moral  Principles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Mrs  Petch. 

1 2mo.  2s. 

Second  Series  of  Kingdom  Sermons.  By  Rev.  J.  Pring.  8vo.  128. 
AV’ognn  on  the  Lessons.  New  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s. 

Three  Hiinilred  Ordination  Questions.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Elucidation  of  the  Prophecies.  By  J.  Tyso.  8vo.  Ts.  6*1. 

Nohle’s  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the  Eternal  World.  Post  8vo.  Os. 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes.  By  R.  Wardlaw,  D.D.  2d  Edition.  2 
vols.  ]2mo.  10s. 

Supplemental  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant.  8vo.  Ss. 
Evening  Meditations.  By  the  Author  of  “  Morning  Meditations.” 
12mo.  5s. 

Dissertations  on  Unaccomplished  Prophecy.  By  W\  S.  Chauncy.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Principles  of  Truth.  By  W.  H.  Dorman.  12mo.  2s. 

A  Discourse  on  Church  Government.  By  Ard.  Potter.  5th  edition.  " 
8vo.  Ts. 

Rev.  T.  Gisborne's  Enquiry  “  God  is  Love.”  Foolscap.  4s. 
Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  W.  C. 
Taylor.  Foolscap.  Gs.  6d. 

Bread  Cast  upon  the  Waters,  being  Crumbs  of  Sermons.  12mo.  Ss. 
Nature  the  Preacher  of  Christianity.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected.  By  Dr  Prideanx.  New 
edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Saints  no  Fools.  18mo.  28. 

Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies.  By  T.  Brett,  L.L.D.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Youthful  Sufferer  Rejoicing:  a  Memoir  of  Miss  Luke.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 
Dr  L.  Carpenter's  Apostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  2d  edition. 
8vo.  1 4s. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness.  By  G.  B.  Scott.  12mo.  69. 

Hole's  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy.  By  Dr  Giles.  8vo.  Vol.  4.  6s. 
Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Fc.  16s. 
Opinions  of  Eminent  Men  on  the  Bible.  12mo.  6s. 

Scripture  References.  By  C.  I^ckie.  12mo.  69. 

Christian  Teacher’s  Pocket  Guide.  32nio.  Is.  6d. 

Golgotha,  or  the  Last  Sayings  of  our  I.ord.  By  T.  Hare.  12mo,  28.4?d. 
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Dr  Price’s  History  of  Nonconformity.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  i2s. 

The  Night  of  Toil,  or  First  Missionary  Labours.  Foolscap.  Gs. 

W.  Goodhugh’s  Lectures  on  Biblical  Literature.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6il. 
A  Companion  to  the  First  Lessons.  By  J.  D.  Coleridge,  L  L.D. 
18ino.  3s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Prosser.  Post 
8vo.  8s. 

Lectures  Doctrinal  and  Practical  on  the  Romans.  8vo.  8s. 

Cornelius  the  Centurion.  By  F.  A.  Kruiiimacher.  12ino.  4s. 

Titles  and  Offices  of  Christ.  By  J.  A.  Mylne.  2  rols.  12njo.  12s. 
The  Church  of  England  Hymn  Book.  18mo.  3s. 

Sunday  Evening  Instruction,  or  Conversations  on  the  Church  Cate* 
chism.  3s.  G<l. 

A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures.  18mu.  2s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Berridge,  with  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Whittingham.  8vo.  10s. 

Christian  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth.  12mo.  6s. 
Conscience.  By  the  Uev.  John  King.  12mu.  5s. 

The  Example  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bickersteth.  12mo.  38. 
Letters  to  a  Dissenter,  being  an  Abridgment  of  “  Essays  on  the 
Church.”  By  a  Layman.  12mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Diatesseron.  By  J.  D.  Macbride.  2d  edition.  8vo.  128. 
Pearls  of  Great  Price.  By  T.  Collier.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Jesus  the  Mercy’s  Seat.  By  T.  C.  Means.  12ino.  48.  Gd. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Krninmaclier’s  Israel’s  Wanderings.  Vol.  2.  12mo.  Gs. 
Portrait  of  an  English  Churchman.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley.  12mo.  Ts 
Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Gamier.  8vo.  Gs, 

Hodgson’s  Instructions  for  the  Clergy.  New  edition.  8vo.  9s. 

Lady  Powerscourt’s  Letters.  2d  edition.  12mo.  5s. 

Baylee’s  Institutions  of  the  Church.  18mo.  New  edition.  Gs.  Gd. 
Rev.  W.  Dalton’s  Discourses  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.2d  edition.  12mo.  Gs. 
The  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Forster.  8vo.  218. 

Dr  J.  Morrison’s  Commentary  on  the  Acts.  18nio.  4s. 

The  Missionary  Convention  at  Jerusalem.  By  D.  Abeel.  Post  8vo.  Gs. 
Notes  on  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  By  G.  Bush.  12mo.  6s. 
The  Happy  Cliristian.  By  J.  B.  Waterhury.  32mo.  Is. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman’s  Sermons.  Vol.  4.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
Sermons  on  the  Canticles.  By  Dr  F.  W.  Krummacher.  ISmo.  2s. 
Scripture  Illustrations,  with  Explanations  and  Remarks.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  La  Trobe.  4to.  1/,  16s. 

’I'he  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Improved  Version  by  the  Rev.  Dr  New* 
man.  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

'Fhe  Religions  of  Profane  Antiquity.  By  J.  Duncan.  I2ino.  7a. 
Seventeen  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  M'Neile.  3d  edition.  7s. 

The  Christian’s  Companion ;  Selections  from  Leighton  and  Owen. 
Foolscap.  58. 

The  Domestic  Chaplain.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Moleawortb.  Vol.  2. 
8vo.  10s. 
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A  Spiritual  and  most  Precious  Pearl.  Translated  by  Miles  Coverdale. 
18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Elizabethan  Religious  History.  By  H.  Soames.  8vo.  16s. 

Pascal's  Thoughts  ;  a  new  Translation,  and  a  Memoir.  By  T.  Taylor. 
l2mo.  5s. 

The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience.  By  J.  Brown,  D.D. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Select  Illustrated  Topography  of  London.  By  W.  E.  Trotter.  ISs. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Emigration  Fields ;  North  America,  the  Cape,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  With  maps.  By  Patrick  Matthew.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Williams’  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Seas.  New  edition.  Post 
8vo.  Ss. 

Elliott’s  Travels  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
J.  Hawkshaw’s  Reminiscences  of  South  America.  Foolscap.  5s.  6d. 
Driver’s  Letters  from  Madeira.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 

Belgium  and  Nassau  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  18s. 

Truths  from  the  West  Indies.  By  Captain  S.  Hodgson.  Post  8vo.  8s. 
A.  G.  Pym’s  Adventures  and  Discoveries  in  the  South  Seas.  Post 
8vo.  78. 

South  Australia  in  1837.  By  R.  Gouger.  12mo.  3s. 

.A  Winter’s  Journey  from  Constantinople  to  Tehran.  By  J.  B.  Fraser, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

Standish’s  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  9s. 
Excursions  in  the  Mountains  of  Ronda  and  Grenada.  By  Capt.  Scott. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Cutch;  Random  Sketches  in  Western  India.  By  Mrs  Postan.  8vo.  14s. 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem.  By  the  Rev.  N. 
Burton,  L.L.D.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Conolly's  Overland  Journey  to  India.  2d  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 
Parker’s  Missionary  Tour.  8vo.  Ss. 

Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada.  By  Mrs  Jameson. 

3  vols.  Post  8vo.  318.  6d. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  J  .L.  Stephens.  2 
vols.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

Rolls,  a  Play ;  or  Safe  Amusements.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Abbott.  12mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Mary’s  Scrap  Book.  Square.  28.  6d. 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Objects.  Foolscap.  3s.  6d. 

Draper’s  Bible  Story  Book.  3d  and  4th  Series.  Square.  4s.  6d. 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Charles  Durand.  By  Mrs  J.  B.  Webb. 
12ino.  3s.  6d. 

Conversations  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  a  Mother.  Sd  edit.  38. 6d. 
Tales  of  Enterprise.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
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Papa’s  Book.  By  B.  H.  Draper.  Foolscap.  Ss.  6d. 

New  Juvenile  Keepsake  for  1839.  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life. 
By  Miss  Landon.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Serp^eant  Bell  and  his  Raree  Show.  Square.  Ts.  6d. 

Parley’s  Tales  about  Rome  and  Modern  Italy.  4s.  6d. 

Parley’s  Tales  about  America  and  Australia.  Edited  by  Wilson. 
18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Excitement,  1839.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Library  for  the  Young.  The  Field,  the  Garden,  and  the  Woodland. 
16mo.  4s.  . 

Alfection’s  Keepsake,  1839.  32mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Flaxen  Headed  Cow-Boy.  By  J.  Bishop.  Is.  6d. 

Sacred  Minstrelsy.  Edited  by  J.  Strickland.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 
llingley’s  Stories  about  Instinct.  4s. 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  1839.  8vo.  88. 

Selection  of  Hymns  and  Poetry  for  Infant  Schools  and  Nurseries. 
12mo.  3s. 

Sacred  Lyrics  for  Youth.  By  G.  Pocock.  12mo.  6s. 

Precipitation ;  a  Tale  of  Truth.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  2  vols.  with  Illustrations  by  G.  Cruikshank.  5s. 
New  Forget-me-Not  for  Parting  Friends.  48mo.  Is.  6d. 

A  Small  History  of  England.  2s. 

The  Juvenile  Poetical  Library.  Edited  by  Mrs  A.  Watts.  With 
Engravings.  Foolscap.  8s. 

Short  Stories  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  2  vols.  32mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Forget*me-Not  for  1839.  12mo.  128. 

Friendship’s  Offering,  1839.  12mo.  12s. 

The  Game  of  Forfeits.  By  Mrs  Bourne.  IRmo.  Is.  6d. 

My  Mother’s  Stories.  By  Mrs  Copley.  Foolscap,  bs. 

Present  for  an  Apprentice.  By  a  Citizen  of  London.  4s.  6d. 

Winter  Evening  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Barth.  48.  6d. 

Draper’s  Bible  Story  Book.  4th  series.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Life's  Lessons;  a  Tale.  12mo.  5s. 

Affection’s  Keepsake,  1839.  2s.  6d. 

Tribute  of  .Affection,  1839.  2s. 

Clarke’s  Day  in  May.  Foolscap.  4s. 

The  Excitement,  1839.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jamieson.  18mo. 
4s.  6d. 

Panorama  des  Enfans.  Par  M.  L.  de  Tourreil.  Foolscap.  48. 
Fables  from  Ancients  and  Moderns.  Versified  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gorla. 
Foolscap.  3s. 

Tales  for  My  Neice.  By  Mrs  Lenient.  18mo.  2s. 
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A  •, 

Africa,  probable  t-bnnge  of  the  eastern  coabt  of,  49. 

America,  chases  wliich  have  led  its  traders  to  acquire  advantages  over 
those  of  Britain,  72,  73. 

America,  Central,  the  original  inhabitants  most  probably  came  fiutn 

Anabaptists,  revolt  of  at  Munster,  305 — 307, 

China  or  Japan,  74. 

Arlington  and  Clarendon  contrasted,  131,  133. 

B 

Btnlhy,  liicluird,  proves  tlie  Epistles  of  Pbaluris  are  forgeries,  1831  ; 
attacked,  and  character  of  his  defence,  184,  185. 

Bombay,  commercial  importance  of,  (30,  61. 

Bonin  Islands  settled  on  by  a  few  adventurers,  74. 

Bossuet,  power  of  his  mind,  296 — 298. 

Britain,  Great,  foreign  relations  of.  See  Foreign  Belations. 

British  traders,  causes  which  led  to  the  American  traders  having  advan* 
tages  over,  72,  73;  not  now  the  case  in  China,  73. 

Brougham,  Lord,  speeches  ;  Note  respecting  the,  538,  539. 

Burke,  Edmund,  sketch  of  his  character,  205  ;  his  opinions  marked  by 
moderation,  205 — 207  ;  view’s  of  the  French  Hevolution,  207 — 209. 

Burke,  Edmund,  vindication  of  his  character,  459. 

C. 

Canada  considered  as  an  independent  state,  524. 

Castes,  institution  of,  in  Egypt  and  India,  326. 

Ceylon,  island  of,  aspect  of  the  English  society,  dhony  boats,  and  trade 
of,  61,  6*2. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  wife  of  George  III.,  remarks  on  Sir  Herbert  Taylor’s 
defence  of,  198,  201. 

Champollion,  remarks  on  the  labours  of,  334*337. 

Chinese,  cause  of  their  disinclination  to  foreigners,  73. 

Cinnamon,  mode  of  cultivation  in  Ceylon,  and  revenue  derived,  62. 

Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  uinl  Lord  Arlington  contrasted,  131,  133. 

Clarendons  life  and  administration,  460;  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
Sully,  ib. ;  both  their  own  historians,  ib. ;  character  and  conduct 
consirlered  at  three  most  important  periods — the  civil  w’ars  and  the 
Uestoration,  ib. ;  the  year  1643  perhaps  the  most  critical  year  in 
English  history  ;  married  into  the  Villier’s  family,  463.  Cliarle.’i,  (incl- 
ing  the  Parliament  so  impracticable,  made  up  his  mind  to  govern 
without  a  parliament  at  all,  465 ;  dissolved  the  parliament  of  1629, 
465 ;  note  regarding,  ib. ;  Land  cajoled  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
into  substituting  the  English  ritual  for  their  own,  466 ;  tried  the  same 
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in  Scotland,  ib. ;  Scotland  rose,  ib. ;  Windebauk's  acconiit  of  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Parliament,  ib. ;  the  King  returns  to  his  old  courses,  467  ; 
methods  adopted  to  raise  money — Stafford’s  letter — Laud  made  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  board  of  trade,  467 ;  authorship  for  Charles  I.,  470 ; 
ushering  in  of  the  civil  war,  472  ;  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
473 ;  letter  to  Dr  Earles,  474  ;  letter  to  Lord  Hopton,  475 ;  Charles 
signs  the  Covenant,  478 ;  returns  to  England,  480 ;  possessed  less 
governing  authority  than  is  supposed,  480,  481 ;  views  that  he  had  of 
the  law,  481  ;  his  character  as  a  statesman,  481 — 486;  trial  of  the 
regicides,  486 — 488  ;  corporation,  uniformity,  and  five  mile  act,  488, 
489;  views  of  the  royal  prerogative,  489 — 491 ;  causes  which  led  to 
his  fall,  491,  402  ;  considered  as  a  historian,  492 — 494. 

Clarksons,  T’/mwr/.s,  strictures  on  the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  188,  190. 
Cuihin-China,  government  of,  fearful  of  strangers,  71;  character  of  its 
population,  ib. 

Collier,  Rev.  Arthur,  jMeuioirs,  by  Robert  Benson,  337.  See  Metaphy¬ 
sical  Tracts. 

Comoro  islands  described,  48,  49. 

Coral  animals,  their  economy,  49,  50. 

Courteiwy  s  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  113,  187.  See  Temple. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  policy  of,  towards  Ireland,  129,  130. 

D. 

D'Auliigne,  History  of  the  Great  Reformation,  273;  value  of  M.  D’Au- 
bigne’s  labours,  314,  315.  See  Luther. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  character  and  influence  of  the,  149,  150. 

Despatches,  Indian  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1 — 46.  See  Welling- 
tun. 

Dichtns's,  Charles,  tales,  75  ;  character  of  as  a  writer,  76,  and  96,  97  ; 
contrasted  with  Hogarth,  77  ;  benevolent  tendency  of  his  writings,  77  ; 
extracts  from  ‘  Pickwick,’  78,  84;  analysis  of  tlie  characters  in  ‘  Pick¬ 
wick,’  84—86;  Mr  Dickens’s  forte  is  in  describing  incidents,  86  ;  out¬ 
line  of  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’  with  extracts,  86 — 96. 

E. 

Egyptians,  Wilkinson’s  manners  and  customs  of -the  ancient,  315 — 337. 
See  Wilkinson. 

England,  by  timely  interposition,  may  prevent  a  war,  497 ;  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  Spanish  contest  not  justifie<l,  519  ;  by  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  could  lay  Petersburg  in  ashes,  ere  Russia  could  make  any  advance 
toward  India,  528. 

England,  state  of,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  See  Temple. 
Erasmus,  supremacy  of,  in  literature,  301 — 303 ;  controversy  with' 
Luther,  303 — 305. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  character  as  a  |)olitician,  242 ;  as  an  orator,  242 — 245 ; 
his  best  speeches,  245,  246  ;  undaunted  energy  of  his  conduct,  246  ; 
his  dispositions  and  manners,  246,  247 ;  appearance  of,  247. 

F. 

Fiction,  character  of  a  writer  of,  considered,  437. 

Foreign  Relations  of  Great  Britain,  495 ;  apathy  of  the  people  to  meddle 
with  the  government,  495,  496 ;  England,  by  her  timely  interposition, 
may  prevent  a  war,  497 ;  can  never  be  the  principal  in  any  mk  !i  rnp- 
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tnre,  497 ;  Europe,  present  state  of,  considered,  497  ;  American  Revo¬ 
lution  brought  into  play  the  principles  of  liberty,  498,  499,  500 ; 
character  of  that  Revolution  and  that  of  1688  contrasted,  498 — 501  ; 
effects  in  Europe  of  American  independence  soon  apparent,  501  ;  the 
debates  in  the  English  Parliament  before  the  year  1775  display  more 
wranglings  of  faction,  501 ;  French  Revolution  the  result  of  the  gradual 
advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  502  ;  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  political  affairs  throughout  the  world,  503 ;  Na¬ 
poleon’s  Russian  and  other  campaigns,  505 — 507 ;  their  re-ults  on 
other  nations,  505  ;  causes  that  tended  to  ruin  Napoleon,  507,  508 ; 
state  of  Germany  at  that  time — struggle  in  Italy — representative  go¬ 
vernment  established,  509 ;  Austria  alarmed — marches  troops  into 
Naples,  and  the  old  constitution  was  established,  510;  in  Spain 
events  similar  occurred,  ih.  ;  Portugal  received  a  free  constitution, 
510;  French  Revolution  of  1830,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  511, 
512;  influence  of  this  Revolution  extended  widely,  512;  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  movements  attemjlted,  513  ;  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  England  influenced  by  it,  513;  Charles  X.  received  in  England 
—  took  up  his  abode  at  Holyrood  House  —  thence  to  Austria,  ib. 
hostilities  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians — interference  of  France,  ih. 
dispute  still  unsettled,  ih. ;  the  powers  of  Europe  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  514;  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  friendly  to  constitutional 
government,  5 If) ;  Spain  and  Portugal  both  free  and  popular  govern¬ 
ments,  ib. ;  no  firm  reliance  can  be  placed  on  constitutions  the  handi¬ 
work  of  an  armed  force,  ib. ;  an  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Queen's 
Government  would  be  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the  constitutional 
cause  in  Europe,  517  ;  the  policy  of  France  in  regard  to  Spain  doubted, 
518,  519  ;  Englantl's  interference  in  the  contest  nut  justified,  519  ;  the 
power  of  France  endangered  by  the  success  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain, 
ib. ;  the  American  Europeans,  .520;  their  sympathies  against  despotic 
governments — their  love  of  liberty  and  peace,  521  ;  apprehensions  lest 
the  American  union  should  fall  to  pieces,  521  ;  state  of  slavery  consi¬ 
dered — many  unions  friendly  to  sucli  a  cliange,  523  ;  reasons  why  such 
a  change  could  he  made  with  safety,  523,  524 ;  prospect  of  a  change 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States — Canada  an  independent 
state,  unite  with  the  American  confederacy,  524 ;  naval  ascendency  of 
America,  ib. ;  South  America,  in  all  her  commonwealths  a  want  of 
stability — contrast  in  their  history  anil  that  of  the  United  States — Bolivar 
the  oidy  eminent  man  who  ever  swayed  their  destinies — Brazil  allied 
with  constitutional  party  of  England  and  France,  ib. ;  reform  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  even  penetrating  into  the  Divans  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  Alexandria,  52G ;  in  Egypt,  schools  are  establishing  in  great 
profusion,  and  on  liberal  and  practical  principles,  ib. ;  Russia,  her 
encroaching  policy  considered,  ib. ;  by  securing  an  outlet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  would  be  a  naval  power  of  the  first  order,  527 ;  her 
designs  in  the  East  require  watching,  ib. ;  England  by  a  powerful 
armament  would  lay  Petersburg  in  ashes,  528 ;  Russia  has  laid  a  mine 
which  will  yet  explode  beneath  her  feet  in  her  treatment  of  Poland,  ib. ; 
effects  which  are  produced  by  arbitrary  and  by  popular  governments 
severally  upon  the  foreign  jiolicy  of  nations,  .528 — 537. 
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Fox,  Charles  James,  qualifications  he  possessed  as  a  statesman  and  ora¬ 
tor,  210 — 215;  greatest  displays  of  his  oratory,  215 — 216;  errore  he 
committed  in  his  public  and  private  character,  216 — 220. 

France,  condition  of,  after  the  peace  of  Breda,  135 ;  objects  of  Louis, 
136;  counteracted  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  140,  141. 

Frarux,  her  policy  in  regard  to  Spain,  518,  519. 

G. 

George  III,,  remarks  on  his  understanding  and  character,  194,  198. 
George  IV.,  letter  of,  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  104,  105;  affected  con¬ 
duct  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  George  III.,  105  ;  letter  written  whilst 
expecting  to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Queen  Caroline,  ib. ;  em¬ 
ploys  Sir  William  Knighton  on  confidential  missions,  106,  107  ;  bad 
business  habits  he  possessed,  107,  108;  remarks  on  the  defects  which 
blacken  his  character,  201 — 205 
Germany,  prior  to  1 830,  state  of  considered,  509. 

Gore's,  Montague,  remarks  on  the  foreign  relations  of  England.  See 
Foreign  Belations. 

Gurwood's  despatches  of  the  Duke  of  W'ellington,  1 — 46.  See  Wei 

lington. 

H. 

Halifax,  Viscount,  character  of,  169,  170;  contrasted  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  170,  171. 

Headlong  Hall,  review  of  Tales  by  the  author  of,  432 — 459 ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  work  of  fiction  considered,  437  ;  extracts,  441,  442 — 449, 
452,  453,  454 — 456 ;  genius  and  intention  of  the  author,  442,  443  ; 
management  of  the  plots  rather  skilful,  445 ;  various  characters  in  the 
author’s  work  compared,  455. 

I. 

Idealism,  theory  of  the  doctrine  of,  344 — 353. 

Ireland,  policy  t)f  Cromwell  towards,  129,  130. 

Japan,  commerce  with,  monopolized  by  the  Dutch,  63,  64. 

Java,  policy  of  the  Dutch  towards,  62,  63 ;  tea-plant  cultivated  in  with 
very  moderate  success,  63. 

Justification  hy  Faith,  doctrine  of,  307 — 311. 

K. 

Knighton,  Sir  William,  memoirs  of,  97 ;  no  information  to  be  derived 
from  their  perusal,  97,  99;  sketch  of  his  early  career,  99;  lett(tt  to 
him  from  Northcote  regarding  the  ‘  Young  Roscius,’  100, 101  ;  settled 
in  London,  101;  anecdote  of  Lord  Carhampton,  102:  attacks  the 
newspaper  press,  103;  defended  by  the  reviewer,  103, 104;  connected 
with  George  IV.,  104 — 106;  employed  by  his  Royal  Master  on  con¬ 
fidential  missions — (of  what  kind?)  106 — 110;  his  opinion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  108,  109;  proceeds  to  Paris  on  the  private  affairs  of 
George  IV.,  110,  111;  his  account  of  young  Napoleon,  111,  112; 
deatli-bed  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Dickie,  112;  his  idea  of  special 
interpositions  of  Providence  not  very  profound,  1 13. 

L 

Lingard's,  Dr  opinions  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  140. 

Listers,  J.  H.  ‘  Life  and  Administration  of  Lord  Clarendon,’  review  of. 
— See  Clarendon. 
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Luther^  Martin,  and  the  Reformation,  273 ;  life  of,  by  D'Aubigne,  275 ; 
character  of,  276, 277;  marriage  of  to  Catherine  de  Bora — her  appearance 
and  tendencies,  277 ;  his  conjugal  happiness,  278 — 281 ;  his  pleasures, 
281,  282;  melancholy  tendency  of  his  mind,  285  ;  mental  phantasma¬ 
goria  that  haunted  him,  285,  286 ;  expressed  strong  feelings  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  287,  288  ;  his  Brmness,  289;  his  veneration  and  jmlg- 
ment  continually  at  war,  291,  292  ;  his  reproof  to  Henry  VIII.,  292  ; 
the  briefs  of  Pope  Adrian  and  the  bulls  of  Pope  Clement,  293 ;  con¬ 
troversial  passage  between  Luther  and  Carlostadt,  295,  296  ;  argument 
of  the  ‘  Variations,’  297  ;  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  religious  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Reformers,  297 — 299 ;  doctrine  of  consubstaiitiation, 
299;  revolt  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west  of  Germany,  299 — 301; 
controversy  with  Erasmus,  301 — 305 ;  revolt  of  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  305 — 307  ;  Luther's  doctrine  of  JustiBcation  by  faith,  307— 
311  ;  effect  that  advancing  years  had  on  his  opinions  and  actions,  311 
312;  his  powers  of  composition,  312,  313;  his  moral  character, 
313. 

M 

Mazeira,  appearance  of  the  island  of,  55,  position  of,  55,  56. 

Melincourt,  a  novel.  See  Headlong  Hall. 

Melville,  Lord,  sketch  of  his  character,  2.37,  238 ;  power  he  possessed  in 
Scotland,  238—240;  impeachment  of,  240 — 242. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  97 — 113.  See  Knighton. 

Metaphysical  Tracts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  338;  Collier’s  treatises, 
339 ;  the  ‘  Clavis  Universalis’  of  Collier,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  philosophy,  340  ;  sketch  of  Collier’s  life,  342 — 344  ; 
theory  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  344 — 353. 

Muscat,  situation  and  appearance  of,  58. 

Muscat,  {Sultan  of)  character  of  Sayid  Said,  56,  57  ;  maritime  force  he 
possesses,  57  ;  policy  of,  57,  58 ;  appearance  of,  58,  59 ;  ratiBes  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Americans,  59,  60. 

N 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  considered  as  a  military  man,  257 — 259;  as  adapted 
lor  civil  affairs,  259 ;  as  an  orator,  ib. ;  summary  of  his  character, 
260,  261. 

Napoleons  expedition  to  Russia,  506  ;  his  genius,  political  courage,  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  combined,  conspicuous  at  Waterloo,  508. 

Naxera,  Don  Manoel,  dissertation  on  the  language  of  the  Othomites,  7  4. 

Neio.'paper  press  assailed  and  defended,  102 — 104. 

Note  respecting  Lord  Brougham’s  speeches,  538,  539. 

O 

Opium,  value  of  the  imports  into  China,  73. 

P 

Parliament,  sketch  of  the  power  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  had  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  156 — 164. 

Parr's  {Dr  Samuel)  metaphysical  tracts  by  English  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  ceutury,  edited  by,  337.  See  Metaphysical  Tracts.  ' 

Pitt,  William,  advantages  he  possessed  when  entering  into  public  life, 
220;  considered  as  a  statesman,  220 — 224;  as  an  orator,  224 — 226; 
his  greatest  speeches,  226 ;  as  a  debater,  226,  227  ;  his  private  character 
examined,  227,  228. 
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Political  characters  of  the  statesmen  and  orators  that  flonrished  in  the 
times  of  Georire  IK.  and  IV.,  205;  Burke,  205 — 209;  Ctiarles  James 
Fox,  210— 220;  Mr  Pitt,  220—228;  Mr  Sheridan,  229— 233;  Mr 
Windham,  233 — 236  ;  Lord  Melville,  236 — 242  ;  Mr  Erskine,  242— 
247  ;  Mr  Tierney,  247 — 255  ;  Remarks  on  party  spirit,  255 — 257. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  257 — 261 ;  Washington,  261,  262. 

Prescott,  \V.  //.,  history  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  376 ;  early  legislation  of  Castile,  municipalities  estnblisheil  hy 
the  Romans,  and  national  assemblies  introduced  by  the  Goths,  379 ; 
power  of  these  bodies — framers  of  the  civil  and  military  code  (^Porum 
Judicum) — effect  of  the  government  of  the  Goths — reconquest  of 
country  from  the  Moslems  —  nature  of  warfare  conducive  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  national  liberties,  ib. ;  establishment  of 
municipal  charters,  and  rights  and  privileges  bestowed  by  them — pre* 
cedence  of  these  institutions  in  date  to  those  of  Germany,  France, 
£nglan<l,  fkc. — powers  and  functions  assumed  hy  the  Cortes,  382 ; 
powers  and  wealth  of  the  nobles — clergy— extent  of  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  383  :  institutions  of  Aragon — difference  from  those  of  Castile — 
stale  of  these  kingdoms  at  birth  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — accession 
and  character  of  Henry  IV. — crusade  against  the  Moors,  385 ;  depo¬ 
sing  of  Henry — death  of  his  successor,  Alphonso,  and  succession  of 
Isabella — death  of  Henry,  38iJ ;  war  with  Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal — 
reforms  in  the  atlininistration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  387 ;  esta¬ 
blishment  and  overthrow  of  the  Mahomedan  power  in  Spain,  387— 
398;  Italian  wars — treaty  with  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  400;  ileath 
of  Isabella — her  character,  402  ;  character  of  Ferdinand,  403,  404. 

R 

Peid's  Law  of  Storms,  406.  See  Storms. 

PedJUlds  observations  on  storms,  406.  See  Storms. 

Roberts,  Edmund,  appointed  by  the  American  government,  as  a  special 
agent  to  visit  the  East,  47  ;  death  of,  at  Macau,  71,  See  Ruschen- 
herger. 

Rusc/tenbergers,  Dr,  voyage  round  the  world,  46 ;  absurd  physiological 
speculations  extracted,  47, 48  ;  Comoro  Islands,  48,  49  ;  Zanzibar,  49 — 
.53  ;  description  of  the  frigate  striking  on  a  coral  reef,  54,  55  ;  island  of 
Mazeira,  55,  56;  Sayid  Said,  sultan  of  Muscat,  56 — 58;  town,  of 
Muscat,  58  ;  Bombay  60,  61 ;  Ceylon,  structure  of  the  dhony  canoes, 
61  ;  Java,  62,  63  ;  Japan,  63,  64;  Kingdom  of  Siam,  64 — 70;  Cochin- 
China,  70  ;  failure  of  the  negotiations  at,  70,  71  ;  and  also  at  Macao, 
73 ;  Bonin  island,  74 ;  Sandwich  islands,  74,  75 ;  character  of  the 
work,  75. 

Russia,  her  encroaching  policy  on  Turkey,  526  ;  a  question  fur  European 
powers  to  consider,  ib. ;  her  inBuence  extending  into  the  Courts  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  ib. ;  great  resources  have  given  her  a  weight  in 
European  affairs,  ib. ;  hy  having  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean  will 
be  a  naval  power  of  the  first  order,  527  ;  designs  in  the  East  require 
watching,  ib. ;  has  laid  a  mine  which  will  yet  explode  beneath  her 
feet  for  her  treatment  of  Poland. 
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Sandwich  Islands,  population  of  rapidly  diminishing,  75. 

Schiller,  comparison  of  his  writings  with  Scott’s,  361  ;  with  Southey, 

363. 

Scott's,  Southey’s,  and  Schiller’s  writings  compared,  363. 

<S'/<q/'/ej6ury,  character  of  the  Earl  of,  165 — 169;  contrasted  with  Vis-  ^ 

count  Halifax,  170,  171. 

Sheridan,  R.  Brinsley,  literary  and  dramatic  reputation  of,  229 ;  powers 
of  his  mind, 230,  231 ;  his  powers  as  a  wit,  231 ;  as  an  orator,  231 — 233 ; 
his  frailties  as  a  statesman  and  a  man,  233. 

Siam,  kingdom  of,  arrival  of  the  American  agent  at,  64,  65  ;  visited  by 
Prince  Momfanoi,  heir  to  the  throne,  appearance  anil  character  of,  65, 

66 — 68,  69  ;  envoy  and  his  attendants  proceed  up  the  river  Meinam, 

66 ;  description  of  Rankiik  its  capital,  67  ;  large  population  of  princi¬ 
pally  Chinese,  67, 68 ;  entertained  by  Prince  Momfanoi,  68 ;  ceremony 
of  audience,  69,  70. 

Southey,  Robert,  analyse  of  the  style  of  his  poetical  writing,  354 — 

376  ;  contrast  between  writings  of  Schiller  and  Scott,  361  ;  between 
Schiller  and  Southey,  363;  ‘  Life  of  Nelson’ — poem  ‘  Thalaba’ — 

‘  Koderic’ — ‘  Madoc’ — ‘  The  Curse  of  Kehama,’  367  ;  ‘  Laureate 
Odes,’  &c.,  368 ;  ‘  Funeral  Song  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,’  369 ; 
true  character  of  Southey  to  be  found  in  his  minor  poems,  370 — 373 ; 
rather  irreverent  in  his  religious  expressions,  373,  374 ;  poem  quoted, 

375. 

Spain,  history  of  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  376 — 405. 

See  Prescott. 

Standard  Novels.  See  Headlong  Hall. 

Storms,  philosophy  and  statistics  of,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid  and 
W.  C.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  406  ;  former  ideas  of  a  hurricane,  408  ; 

Colonel  Clapper’s  views  in  1801,  ib. ;  Mr  IledBeld's  observations  on 
those  of  September  1821,  and  17th  August,  1830,  409;  effects  of 
hurricane  on  the  barometer,  Mr  UedBeld’s  views  of  their  origin,  410  ; 
hurricane  of  10th  August,  1831 ,  points  considered  established  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  principal  movements  of  the  atmos|ihere  which  constitute 
a  hurricane,  411  ;  Mr  lledfield’s  chart,  delineating  the  route  of  several 
storms  and  hurricanes,  412 — 414;  practical  rules  to  be  observed  on 
encountering  hurricanes,  414 — 416 ;  Colonel  Reid’s  investigations, 

416;  description  of  West  India  hurricane,  417 — 419;  direction  and  | 
character  of  hurricanes  of  1835  and  1837,  420 — 426  ;  Colonel  Reid's 
phenomena  of  storms  in  the  Southern  hemisphere — his  agreement  with 
Mr  Redfield  in  the  direction  of  these  storms — hurricanes  and  gales 
treated  of  by  Colonel  Reid,  426 ;  Mauritius  considered  the  focus  of 
the  hurricanes  in  the  Southern  hemisphere — West  Indies  and  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  America  focus  of  northern  storms,  427 ;  explanation 
of  storm  experienced  by  East  India  fleet  in  March,  1809,  ib. ;  descrip¬ 
tion  and  effects  of  hurricanes  of  1780,  ib. ;  Mr  Espy’s  views,  430 ; 
purposes  they  seem  intended  to  answer  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
430—432. 

Sfoift,  Jonathan,  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  178 ;  his  political 
writings  coiitra>.ted  with  Johnson's,  179. 
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T. 

Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  remarks  on  the  article  *  Times  of  George  III.  and 
IV.,’  191—205. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  life  and  writings  of,  1 13  ;  character  of  as  a  states* 
man,  113-117-121;  national  character  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  118,  119;  inconsistency  of  British  statesmen 
during  that  period,  119 — 121  ;  family  from  which  he  sprung,  121, 
122;  early  life  of,  122,  123;  courtship  with  Dorothy  Oshorne,  cha* 
racter  of,  and  marriage  with,  123 — 129;  resides  in  Ireland,  129; 
policy  of  Cromwell  towards,  129,  130 ;  sat  in  the  Iri>h  Parliament, 
131  ;  proceeds  to  England  and  attaches  himself  to  Arlington,  131 — 
134;  appointed  resident  agent  at  Brussels,  134;  humiliating  condition 
and  position  of  Britain,  135,  136  ;  Temple  makes  a  tour  through  Hoi* 
land,  and  interview  with  De  Witt,  136,  137 ;  negotiation  attendant  on 
the  Triple  Alliance,  137 — 139;  importance  of  the  league,  139 — 142; 
estimation  to  which  this  negociation  raised  him,  142  ;  administration 
■  of  Charles  11.,  143;  Temple  recalled  and  dismissed,  143 — 145;  style 
and  character  of  hia  c.ompoHitioiis,  143;  France  and  England  declare 
war  against  Holland,  146,  147;  unpopular  measures  of  Charles,  147 
— 149;  state  of  affairs  at  this  time,  149 — 154;  character  of  the  Earl 
of  Danby,  149,  150  ;  Temple  offered  the  department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  150,  151,  and  133;  his  plan  for  a  new  Privy  Council,  154 — 
156 ;  constitution  of  the  English  government  viewed  in  relation  to 
this  plan,  156 — 164  ;  character  of  Shaftesbury,  165 — 169  ;  of  Halifax, 
169,  170;  contrasted,  170,  171;  fundamental  principle  of  the  council 
violated,  172,  173  ;  disgust  of  Temple  with  his  colleagues,  174;  again 
offered  the  Secretary  of  State,  175;  leaves  public  life  and  retires  to 
the  country,  177,  178;  literary  pursuits,  IbO;  his  ‘  Essay  on  Ancient 
‘and  Modern  Learning,’  181 — 183;  controversy  regarding  between 
R.  Bentley,  Atterbury,  and  others,  183 — 186  ;  character  of,  186,  187. 
Tierniy,  George,  view  of  his  character,  247 — 250  ;  enters  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  250;  absurd  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Whigs  at 
that  time,  250  ;  leader  of  the  opposition,  251,  252  ;  joined  the  Adding¬ 
ton  administration  and  his  conduct  there,  252 — 254 ;  his  character  as 
a  debater,  254,  255  ;  private  character,  253. 

Triple  alliance,  completion  of  the,  139;  viewed  as  a  measure  of  foreign 
policy,  139 — 141;  of  domestic  policy,  141,  142. 

U 

Vlric  De  Hutten,  his  character,  satirical  powers  of,  273 — 275. 

W. 

Waehington,  panegyric  on,  261,  262. 

Wathington,  the  greatest  man  of  motlem  times,  520 ;  his  views  in  regard 
to  England,  521  ;  love  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  ib. 

'  Wellington,  Duke  of,  despatches  of,  1  ;  value  of,  2,  anti  45,  46 ;  letters 
to  General  Harris,  3 — 5  ;  appointed  to  the  command  of  Seringapatain, 
5,  6  ;  and  to  the  government  of  the  provinces  taken  from  the  Mysore 
territory,  6  ;  communications  arising  therefrom,  7, 8 ;  his  life  attempted, 
9 ;  principles  he  appears  to  have  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct,  iU;  attention  displayed  for  the  feelings  and  conveniences  of 
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other  persons,  10,  11 ;  extract  from  a  letter  to  Colonel  Cross,  11,  12  ; 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Mornimrton,  13;  militarjr  operations  against 
Dlioondiah  Waugh,  13 — 15;  letter  to  Lord  Clive  regarding  the  inili* 
tary  force  necessary  for  the  new  territory,  15 — 17  ;  consideration  dis¬ 
played  fur  tlie^interests  of  the  country  through  which  he  marched,  17  ;  | 

conduct  pursueil  at  Ceylon,  17,  IS;  letter  to  General  Baird,  19;  \i 

memorandum  and  letter  upon  the  mode  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  ^ 

the  Mahrattas,  2l),  22 ;  political  state  of  the  Maliratta  states,  22  ;  ap¬ 
pointed  hy  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  sole  direction  and  control  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nizam,  Peshwah,  and  Maliratta  States,  26 ;  despatches 
therefrom,  27 — 30  ;  sketch  of  the  operations  during  the  war,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  despatches,  3] — 40;  peace  concluded,  41;  benefits 
accruing  from  his  government,  41 — 43;  letters  to  Colonel  Wallace, 

43—45. 

WUherforce,  strictures  on  the  life  of,  hy  Thomas  Clarkson,  188 — 190. 

Wilkinson  on  the  ancient  Egyptians,  315  ;  his  ‘  .Materia  Hieroglyphica,’ 

^16;  topography  of  Thebes,  ib. ;  value  of  his  labours,  316 — 319— 

337  ;  early  state  of  Egypt,  319  ;  physical  conformation  of  Egypt,  320  ; 
from  whence  did  civilization  advance  to  Lower  Egypt?  320,  321; 
early  dynasty,  321,  322  ;  state  of  its  architecture,  arts,  agriculture,  &c., 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  323  ;  expedition  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  and  Necos,  324,  323 ;  castes  into  which  the  population  was 
divided,  325  ;  institution  of  castes,  326  ;  the  king,  327  ;  priests,  327, 

328;  army,  328 — 330;  cursory  notices  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  Egypt  in  early  times,  33 1 — 334  ;  reviewer's  remarks  on  the  pane¬ 
gyric  of  Champullioii,  introduced  by  Mr  Wilkinson,  334 — 337. 

Williams,  Mr  Justice,  epigram  on  Napoleon,  worthy  the  classical  scho¬ 
lar’s  attention,  508. 

Windham,  William,  viewed  as  a  scholar,  wit,  orator,  and  statesman, 

233 — 236  ;  most  polished  in  his  manners,  236. 

Will,  De,  interview  of  Sir  William  Temple  at  the  Hague,  136.  137; 
negotiates  with  Sir  William  Temple  the  Triple  Alliance,  138,  139. 

Z. 

Zanzibar,  island  of,  appearance  of,  49  ;  trade  of  greatly  increased,  50, 

51 ;  cultivation  much  improved  by  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  51,  52 ; 
number  of  inhabitants,  53  ;  foreign  trade,  ib. 
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